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THE GHOST AND THE 


In looking over the papers of my late 
valued and respected friend, Francis 
Purcell, who for nearly fiftv years dis- 
charged the arduous duties of a parish 
priest in the south of Ireland, 1 met 
with the following document. It is 
one of many such, for he was a curious 
and industrious collector of old local 
traditions—a commodity in which the 
quarter where he resided mightily 
abounded. ‘The collection and ar- 
rangement of such legends was, as 
long as I can remember him, his hobby; 
but I had never learned that his love 
of the marvellous and whimsical had 
carried him so far as to prompt him to 
commit the results of his enquiries to 
writing, until, in the character of resi- 
duary legatee, his will put me in pos- 
session of all his manuscript papers. 
To such as may think the composing of 
such productions as these inconsistent 
with the character and habits of a 
country priest, it is necessary to ob- 
serve, that there did exist a race of 
ptiests—those of the old school, a race 
now nearly extinct—whose habits were 
from many causes more refined, and 
whose tastes more literary than are 
those of the alumni of Maynooth. 

It is perhaps necessary to add that 
the superstition illustrated by the fol- 
lowing story, namely, that the corpse 
last buried is obliged, during his junio- 
rity of interment, to supply his brother 
tenants of the church-yard in which he 
lies, with fresh water to allay the 
burning thirst of purgatory, is prevalent 
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BONE-SETTER. 


throughout the south of Ireland. The 
writer can vouch for a case in which 
a respectable and wealthy farmer, on 
the borders of Tipperary, in tenderness 
to the corns of his departed helpmate, 
enclosed in her coffin two pair of 
brogues, a lizht and a heavy, the one 
for dry, the other for sloppy weather ; 
seeking thus to mitigate the fatigues of 
her inevitable perambulations in pro- 
curing water, and administering It to 
the thirsty souls of purgatory. Tierce 
aud desperate contlicts have ensued in 
the case of ‘two funeral parties ap- 
proaching the same church-yard to- 
gether, each endeavouring to secure to 
his own dead priority of sepulture, and 
a consequent immunity from the tax 
levied upon the pedestrain powers of 
the last comer. An instance not long 
since occurred, in which one of two such 
parties, through fear of losing to their 
deceased friend this inestimable ad- 
vantage, made their way to the church- 
yard by a short cut, and in violation of 
one of their strongest prejudices, actu- 
ally threw the coflin over the wall, lest 
time should be lost in making their 
entrance through the gate. Innumer- 
able instances of the same kind might 
be quoted, all tending to shew how 
strongly, among the peasantry of the 
south, this superstition is entertained. 
However, I shall not detain the reader 
further, by any prefatory remarks, but 
shall proceed to lay before him the fot- 
lowing: — 


EXTRACT FROM THE MS. PAPERS OF THE LATE REV. FRANCIS PURCELL, 
OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


“I tell the following particulars, as 
nearly as I can recollect them, in the 
words of the narrator. It may be ne- 
cessary to observe that he was what is 
termed a well-spoken man, having for 
a considerable time instructed the in- 
genious youth of his native parish in 
such of the liberal arts and sciences as 
he found it convenient to profess—a 
circumstance which may account for 
the occurrence of several big words, in 
the course of this narrative, more dis- 
tinguished for euphonious effect, than 
for correctness of application. I pro- 
ceed then, without further preface, to 
lay before you the wonderful adven- 
tures of Terry Neil.” 

“ Why, thin, "tis a quare story, an’ 


as thrue as you're sittin’ there; and 
I’d make bould to say there isn’t a boy 
in the seven parishes could tell it 
better nor crickther than myself, for 
‘twas my father himself it happened to, 
an’ manys the time I heerd it out iv his 
own mouth; an’ I can say, an’ I’m 
proud av that same, my father’s word 
was as incredible as any squire’s oath 
in the counthry ; and so signs an’ if 
&@ poor man got into any unlucky 
throuble, he was the boy id go into the 
court an’ prove; but that dosen’t sig- 
nify—he was as honest and as sober 
a man, barrin’ he was a little bit too 
partial to the glass, as you'd find in a 
day’s walk ; an’ there wasn’t the likes 
of him in the counthry round for nate 
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Jabourin’ an’ daax diggin’; and he was 
mighty handy entirely for carpenther’s 
work, and mendin’ ould spudethrees, 
an’ the likes i that. An’ so he tuck 
up with bone-setting, as was most 
wathural, for none of them could come 
up to him in mendin’ the leg iv a stool 
or a table; an’ sure, there never was 
a bone-setter got so much custom— 
man an’ child, young an’ ould—there 
mever was such breakin’ and mendin’ 
of bones known inthe memory of man. 
Well, Terry Neil, for that was my 
father’s name, began to feel his heart 
growin’ light, and his purse heavy; an’ 
he took a bit iv a farm in Squire 
Phalim’s ground, just undher the ould 
castle, an’ a pleasant little spot it was } 
an’ day an’ mornin’, poor crathurs not 
able to put a foot to the ground, with 
broken arms and broken legs, id be 
‘comin’ ramblin’ in from all quarters to 
have their bones spliced up. Well, 
yer honour, all this was as well as well 
could be; but it was customary when 
Sir Phelim id go any where out iv the 
country, for some iv the tinants to sit 
up to watch in the ould castle, just for 
a kind of a compliment to the ould 
family—an’ a mighty unpleasant com- 
pliment it was for the tinants, for there 
wasn’t a man of them but knew there 
was some thing quare about the ould 
castle. The neighbours had it, that 
the squire’s ould grandfather, as good 
a gintleman, God be with him, as I 
heer’d, as ever stood in shoe leather, 
used to keep walkin’ about in the 
middle iv the night, ever sinst he 
bursted a blood vessel pullin’ out a 
cork out iv a bottle, as you or I might 
be doin’, and will too, plase God; but 
that dosen’t signify. So, as I was say- 
in’, the ould squire used to come down 
out of the frame, where his picthur was 
hung up, and to brake the bottles and 
glasses, God be marciful to us all, an’ 
dhrink all he could come at—an’ small 
blame to him for that same ; and then 
if any of the family id be comin’ in, he 
id be up again in his place, looking as 
quite an’ innocent as if he didn’t know 
any thing about it—the mischievous 
ould chap. 

« Well,-your honour, as I was sayin’, 
one time the family up at the castle 
was stayin’ in Dublin for a week or 
two; and so as usual, some of the 
tenants had to sit up in the castle, and 
the third night it kem to my father’s 
turn. ‘ Oh, tare an ouns,’ says he unto 
himself, ‘an’ must I sit up all night, 
and that ould vagabond of a sperit, 
glory be to God,’ says he, ‘ serenading 
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through the house, an’ doin’ all sorts 
iv mischief.’ However, there was no 
gettin’ aff, and so he put a bould face 
on it, an’ he weut up at night-fall with 
a bottle of pottieen, and another of 
holy wather. 

“Tt was rainin’ smart enough, an’ 
the evenin’ was darksome and gloomy, 
when my father got in ; and what with 
the rain he got, and the holy wather 
he sprinkled on himself, it wasn’t long 
till he had to swallee a cup iv the 
pottieen, to keep the cowld out iv his 
heart. It was the ould steward, Law- 
rence Connor, that opened the door— 
and he an’ my father wor always very 
great. So when he seen who it was, 
an’ my father tould him how it was his 
tnrn to watch in the castle, he offered 
to sit up along with him; and you 
may be sure my father wasn’t sorry for 
that same. So says Larry, 

“* We'll have a bit iv fire in the 
parlour,’ says he. 

“* An’ why not in the hall?’ says my 
father, for he knew that the squire’s 
picthur was hung in the parlour. 

“* No fire can be lit in the hall,’ says 
Lawrence, ‘for there’s an ould jack- 
daw’s nest in the chimney.’ 

“« Qh thin, says my father, ‘let us 
stop inthe kitchen, for it’s very umpro- 
per for the likes iv me to be sittin’ in 
the parlour,’ says he. 

“Qh, Terry, that can’t be,’ says 
Lawrence ; ‘if we keep up the ould 
custom at all, we may as well keep it 
up properly,’ says he. 

“< Divil sweep the ould custom,’ says 
my father—to himself, do ye mind, for 
he didn’t like to let Lawrence see that 
he was more afeard himself. 

“*QOh, very well, says he. ‘I’m 
agreeable, Lawrence,’ says he ; and so 
down they both went to the kitchen, 
until the fire id be lit in the parlour— 
an’ that same wasn’t long doin’. 

“ Well, your honour, they soon wint 
up again, an’ sat down mighty com- 
fortable by the parlour fire, and they 
beginn’d to talk, an’ to smoke, an’ to 
dhrink a small taste iv the pottieen ; 
and, moreover, they had a good rousing 
fire of bogwood and turf, to warm their 
shins over. , 

“ Well, sir, as I was sayin’ they kep 
convarsin’ and smokin’ together most 
agrecable, until Lawrence beginn’d to 
get sleepy, as was but nathural for 
him, for he was an ould sarvint man, 
and was used to a great dale iv sleep. 

“«Sure it’s impossible, says my 
father, ‘it’s gettin’ sleepy you are ?’ 

« «Oh, divila taste, says Larry, ‘I'm 
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only shuttin’ my eyes,’ says he, ‘to 
keep out the parfume of the tibacky 
smoke, that’s makin’ them wather,’ says 
he. - So don’t you mind other people’s 
business,’ says he stiff enough, (for he 
had a mighty high stomach av his own, 
(rest his sowl,) and go on, says he, 
‘ with your story, for I’m listenin’, says 
he, shuttin’ down his eyes. 

“ Well, when my father seen spakin’ 
was no use, he went on with his story. 
— By the same token, it was the story 
of Jim Soolivan and his ould goat he 
was tellin’—an’ a pleasant story it is— 
an’ there was so much divarsion in it, 
that it was enough to waken a dor- 
mouse, let alone to pervint a Christian 
ied asleep. But, faix, the way my 
ather tould it, I believe there never 
was the likes heerd sinst nor before, 
for he bawled out every word av it, as 
if the life was fairly leavin’ him, thry- 
ing to keep ould Larry awake ; but, 
faix, it was no use, for the hoorsness 
came an him, an’ before he kem to the 
end of his story, Larry O’Connor be- 
ginned to snore like a bagpipes. 

“¢ Oh, bhuran’ agres,’ says my father, 
‘isn’t this a hard case, says he, ‘that 
ould villain, lettin’ on to be my friend, 
and to go asleep this way, an’ us both 
in the very room with a sperit,’ says 
he. ‘The crass o’ Christ about us,’ 
says he; and with that he was goin’ 
to shake Lawrence to waken him, but 
he just remimbered if he roused him, 
that he’d surely go off to his bed, an’ 
lave him complately alone, an’ that id 
be by far worse. 

“<«Qh thin,’ says my father, ‘ I'll not 
disturb the poor boy. It id be neither 
friendly nor good-nathured,’ says he, 
‘to tormint him while he is asleep,’ 
says he; ‘only I wish 1 was the same 
way, myself, says he. 

« An’ with that he beginned to walk 
up an’ down, an’ sayin’ his prayers, 
until he worked himself into a sweat, 
savin’ your presence. But it was all 
no good; so he dhrunk about a pint 
of sperits, to compose his mind. 

“+ Oh,’ says he, ‘I wish to the Lord 
I was as asy in my mind as Larry 
there. Maybe,’ says he, ‘if I thried I 
could goasleep ;’ an’ with thathe pulled 
a big arm-chair close beside Lawrence, 
an’ settled himself in it as well as he 
could. 

“ But there was one quare thing I 
forgot to tell you. He couldn't help, 
in spite av himself, lookin’ now an’ thin 
at the picthur, an’ he immediately ob- 
sarved that the eyes av it was follyin’ 
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him about, an’ starin’ at him, an’ wink- 
in’ at him, wherever he wint. ‘ Oh,’ 
says he, when he seen that, ‘it’s a poor 
chance I have,’ says he; ‘an’ bad luck 
was with me the day I kem into this 
unforthunate place, says he; ‘but any 
way there’s no use in bein’ freckened 
now, says he; ‘for if I am to die, I 
ed as well parspire undaunted,’ says 

e. 
“ Well, your honour, he thried to 
keep himself quite an’ asy, an’ he 
thought two or three times he might 
have wint asleep, but fur the way the 
storm was groanin’ and creekin’ through 
the great heavy branches outside, an’ 
whistlin’ through the ould chimnies iv 
the castle. Well, afther one great roar- 
in’ blast iv the wind, you'd think the 
walls iv the castle was just goin’ to fall, 
quite an’ clane, with the shakin’ iv it. 
All av a suddint the storm stopt, as si- 
lent an’ as quite as if it was a July 
evenin’. Well, your honour, it wasn’t 
stopped blowin’ for thrce minnites, be- 
fore he thought he hard a sort iv a 
noise over the chimney-piece ; an’ with 
that my father just opened his eyes 
the smallest taste in life, an’ sure enough 
he seen the ould squire gettin’ out iv 
the picthur, for all the world as if he 
was throwin’ aff his ridin’ coat, until 
he stept out clane an’ complate, out av 
the chimly-piece, an’ thrun himself 
down an the floor. Well, the slieveen 
ould chap—an’ my father thought it was 
the dirtiest turn iv all—before he be- 
ginned to do anything out iv the way, 
he stopped, for a while, to listen wor 
they both asleep ; an’ as soon as he 
thought all was quite, he put out his 
hand, and tuck hould iv the whiskey 
bottle, an’ dhrank at laste a pint iv it. 
Well, your honour, when he tuck his 
turn out iv it, he settled it back mighty 
cute intirely, in the very same spot it 
was in before. An’ he beginn’d to 
walk up an’ down the room, lookin’ as 
sober an’ as solid as if he never done 
the likes at all. An’ whinever he went 
apast my father, he thought he felt a 
great scent of brimstone, an’ it was that 
that freckened him entirely; for he 
knew it was brimstone that was burned 
in hell, savin’ your presence. At any 
rate, he often heerd it from Father 
Murphy, an’ he had a right to know 
what belonged to it—he’s dead since, 
God rest him. Well, your honour, my 
father was asy enough until the sperit . 
kem past him; so close, God be mar- 
ciful to us all, that the smell iv the sul- 
phur tuck the breath clane out iv him ; 
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an’ with that he tuck such a fit iv 
coughin’, that it al-a-most shuck him 
out iv the chair he was sittin’-in. 


“* Ho, ho!’ says the squire, stoppin’ ~ 


short about two steps aff, and turnin’ 
round facin’ my father, ‘is it you that’s 
in it ?—an’ how's all with you, Terry 
Neil ?’ 

. “* At your honour’s garvice,’ says my 
father (as well as the fright id let him, 
for he was more dead than alive), ‘an’ 
it’s proud I am to see your honour to- 
night,’ says he. 

“* Terence, says the squire, ‘ you're 
a respectable man (an’ it was thrue for 
him), an industhrious, sober man, an’ 
an example of inebriety to the whole 
parish,’ says he. 

“« Thank your honour, says my fa- 
ther, gettin’ courage, ‘you were al- 
ways a civil spoken gintleman, God 
rest your honour.’ . 

“«Rest my honour,’ says the spe- 
rit (fairly gettin’ red in the face with 
the madness), ‘Rest my honour ?’ 
says he. ‘ Why, you ignorant spal- 
peen,’ says he, ‘you mane, niggarly 
ignoramush, says he, ‘where did you 
lave your manners? says he. ‘If I 
am dead, it’s no fault iv mine,’ says 
he; ‘an’ it’s not to be thrun in my 
teeth at every hand’s turn, by the likes 
iv you, says he, stampin’ his foot: an 
the flure, that you'd think the boords 
id smash undher him. 

“*QOh, says my father, ‘I’m only a 
foolish, ignorant, poor man,’ says he. 

“« You're nothing else,’ says the 
squire ; ‘but any way, says he, ‘it’s 
not to be listenin’ to your gosther, nor 
convarsin’ with the likes iv you, that I 
came up—down I mane, says he,— 
(an’ as little as the mistake was, my fa- 
ther tuck notice iv it), ‘ Listento me 
now, Terence Neil,’ says he, ‘I was 
always a good masther to Pathrick 
Neil, your grandfather, says he. 

“Tis thrue for your honour,’ says 
my father. 

“« And, moreover, I think I was al- 
ways a sober, riglar gintleman, says the 
squire. 

“<«That’s your name, sure enough,’ 
says my futher (though it was a big lie 
for him, but he could not help it). 

“« Well, says the sperit, ‘although 
T was as sober as most men—at laste 
as most gintlemen’—says he; ‘an’ 
though I wasat different pariods a most 
extempory Christian, and most chari- 
table and inhuman to the poor,’ says 
he ; ‘for all that I’m not as asy where 
Iam now, says he, ‘as I had a right 
to expect,’ says he. | 
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-“* Aw more’s the pity,’ says my fa- 
ther ; ‘maybe your honour id wish to 
have a word with Father Murphy ?’ 

“*Hould your tongue, you mishera- 
ble bliggard,’. says the squire ; ‘ it’s not 
iv my sow! I’m thinkin-—an’ I won- 
dher you'd have the impitence to talk 
to a gintleman consarnin’ his sow] ;— 
and when 1 want ¢hat fixed, says he, 
slappin his thigh, ‘I'll go to them that 
knows what belongs to the likes,’ says 
he. ‘It’s not my sowl,’ says he, sit- 
tin’ down opposite my father ; ‘it’s not 
my sowl that’s annoyin’ me most—I’m 
unasy on my right leg,’ says he, ‘that 
I bruck at Glenvarloch cover the day 
I killed black Barney.’ 

“(My father found out afther, it was a 
favourite horse that fell undher him, 
afther leapin’ the big fince that runs 
along by the glen.) 

“<¢T hope,’ says my father, ‘ your ho- 
nour’s not unasy about the killin’ iv 
him ? 

“¢ Hould your tongue, ye fool,’ said 
the squire, ‘an’ I'll tell you why I’m 
anasy au my leg,’ says he. ‘In the 
place, where I spend most iv my time,’ 
says he, ‘except the little leisure I 
have for lookin’ about me here,’ says 
he, ‘I have to walk a great dale more 
than I was ever used to,’ says he, ‘and 
by far more than is good for me ei- 
ther,’ says he; ‘for I must tell you,’ 
says he, ‘the people where I am is 
ancommonly fond iv could wather, for 
there is nothin’ betther to be had ; aw’, 
moreover, the weather is hotter than 
is altogether plisint,’ says he; ‘and 
(’'m appinted,’ says he, ‘to assist in 
carryin’ the wather, an’ gets a mighty 
poor share iv it myself,’ says he, ‘an’ 
a mighty throublesome, warin’ job it is, 
I can tell you, sayshe; ‘for they’re 
all iv them surprisingly dhry, an’ 
dbrinks it as fast as my legs can carry 
it, says he; ‘but what kills me in- 
tirely, says he, ‘is the wakeness in 
my leg,’ says he, ‘an’ 1 want you to 
give it a pull or two to bring it to 
shape,’ says he, ‘and that’s the long 
an’ the short iv it,’ says he. 

“< Qh, plase your honour,’ says my 
father (for he didn’t like to handle the 
sperit at all), ‘f wouldn't have the 
impitence to do the likes to your ho- 
nour, says he; ‘it’s only to poor cra- 
thurs like myself Td do it to,’ says he, 

“ «None iv your blarney, says the 
squire, ‘here’s my leg,’ says he, cock- 
in’ it up to him, “pull it for the bare 
life,” says he; ‘an’ if you don’t, by the 
immortial powers I'll not lave a bone 
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in your carcish I'll not powdher,’ 
says he. 

“ When my father heerd that, he 
seen there was no use in purtendin’, so 
he tuck hould iv the leg, an’ he kep 
le an’ pullin’, till the sweat, God 

less us, beginned to pour down his 
face.” 

“<¢ Pull, you divil,’ says the squire. 

“< At fyour sarvice,, your honour,’ 
says my father. 

“« Pull harder,’ says the squire. 

“ My father pulled like the divil. 

“<Vll take a little sup,’ says the 
squire, rachin’ over his hand to the 
bottle, ‘to keep up my courage,’ says 
he, lettin’ an to be very wake in him- 
self intirely. But, as cute as he 
was, he was out here, for he tuck 
the wrong one. ‘ Here’s to your good 
health, ‘Terence,’ says he, ‘an’ now 
pull like the very divil, an’ with that 
he lifted the bottle of holy wather, but 
it was hardly to his mouth, whin he let 
a screech out, you'd think the room id 
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fairly split with it, an’ made one chuck 
that sent the leg clane aff his body in 
my father’s hands; down wint the 
squire over the table, an’ bang wint my 
father half way across the room on his 
back, upon the flure. Whin he kem 
to himself the cheerful mornin’ sun 
was shinin’ through the windy shut- 
thers, an” he was lying flat an his back, 
with the leg iv one of the great ould 
chairs pulled clane out iv the socket 
an’ tight in his hand, pintin’ up to the 
ceilin’, an’ ould Larry fast asleep, an’ 
snorin’ as loud as ever. My father 
wint that mornin’ to Father Murphy, 
an’ from that to the day of his death, 
he never neglected confission nor 
mass, an’ what he tould was betther 
believed that he spake av it but sel- 
dom. An’, as for the squire, that is 
the sperit, whether it was that he did 
not like his liquor, or by rason iv the 
loss iv his leg, he was never known to 
walk again.” 
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THE FORTUNES OF SIR ROBERT ARDAGH ; 


BEING A SECOND EXTRACT FROM THE: PAPERS OF THE LATE FATHER PURCELL. 


The earth hath bubbles as the water hath— 


And these are of them. 


in the south of Ireland, and on the 
borders of the county of Limerick, 
there lies a district of two er three miles 
in length, which is rendered interesting 
by the fact that it is one of the very 
few spots throughout this country, in 
which some fragments of aboriginal 
wood have found a refuge. It has 
little or none of the lordly character 
ef the American forests; for the axe 
has felled its oldest and its grandest 
trees ; but in the close wood which 
survives, live all the wild and pleasing 

culiarities of nature—its complete 
irregularity—its vistas, in whose ai 
spective the quiet cattle are peacefully 
browsing—its refreshing glades, where 
the grey rocks arise from amid the nod- 
ding fern—the silvery shafts of the old 
birch trees—the knotted trunks of the 
_ hoary oak—the grotesque but graceful 
branches, which never shed their ho- 
nours. under the tyrant pruning hook— 
the soft green sward—the chequered 
light and shade—the wild luxuriant 
weeds——its lichen and its moss—all, all 
are beautiful alike in the green fresh- 
ness of spring, or in the sadness and 
sear of autumn—their beauty is of that 
kind which makes the heart full with 
joy—appealing to the affeetions with a 
at belongs to nature only. 

his wood runs up, from below the 
base, to the ridge of a long line of irre- 
gular hills, having perhaps in primitive 


times, formed but the skirting of some’ 


mighty forest which occupied the level 
below. 

But now, alas, whither have we 
drifted ?whither has the tide of civi- 
lization borne us ?—it has passed over 
aland unprepared for it—it has left 
nakedness behind it—we have lost our 
forests, but our marauders remain—we 
have destroyed all that is picturesque, 
while we have retained everything that 
is revolting in barbarism. Through 
the midst of this woodland, there runs 
a deep guiley or glen ; where the still- 
ness of the scene is broken in upon by 
the brawling of a mountain stream, 


which, however, in the winter season,. 


swells into a rapid and formidable 
torrent, 


There is one point at which the glen 
becomes extremely deep and narrow, 
the sides descend to the depth of some 
hundred feet, and are so steep as to be 
nearly perpendicular. The wild trees 
which have taken root in the crannies 
and chasms of the rock, have so inter- 
sected and entangled, that one can with 
difficulty catch a glimpse of the stream, 
which wheels, flashes, and foams below, 
as if exulting in the surrounding silence 
and solitude. 

This spot was not unwisely chosen, 
as a point of no ordinary strength, for 
the erection of a massive square tower 
or keep, one side of which rises as if in 
continuation of the precipitous cliff on 
which it isbased. Originally, the only 
mode of ingress was by a narrow por- 
tal, in the very wall which overtopped 
the precipiee ; opening upon a ledge of 
rock which afforded a precarious path- 
way, cautiously: intersected, however, 
by a deep trench cut with great labour 
in the living rock ; so that, in its ori- 
ginal state, and before the introduction 
of artillery into the art of war, this 
tower might have been pronounced, 
and that not presumptuously, almost 
impregnable. - 

he progress of improvement, and 
the increasing security of the times, had, 
however, tempted its successive proprie- 
tors, if not to adorn, at least to enlarge 
their premises, and at about the middle 
of the last century, when the castle was 
last inhabited, the original square tower 
formed but a small part of the edifice. 
-. The castle, and a wide tract of the 
surrounding country had from time im- 
memorial, belonged to a family, which, 
for distinctness, we shall call by the 
name of Ardagh ; and, owing to the 
associations which, in Ireland, almost 
always attach to scenes which have 
long witnessed alike, the exercise of 
stern feudal authority, and of that sa- 
vage hospitality which distinguished 
the good old times, this building has 
become the subject and the scene of 
many wild and extraordinary traditions. 
One of them I have been enabled, by a 
personal acquaintance with an eye-wit- 
ness of the events, to trace to its origin; 
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and yet it is hard to say, whether 
the events which I am about to record, 
appear more strange or improbable, as 
seen through the . distorting medium 
of tradition, or in the i apa dim- 
ness of uncertainty, which surrounds 
the reality. 

Tradition says that, sometime in 
the last century, Sir Robert Ardagh, a 
young man, and the last heir of that 
family, went abroad and served in fo- 
reign armies, and that having acquired 
considerable honour and emolument, he 
settled at Castle Ardagh, the building 
we have just now attempted to de- 
scribe. He was what the country peo- 
ple call a dark man; that is, he was 
considered morose, reserved, and ill- 
tempered ; and as it was 1 sein from 
the utter solitude of his life, was upon 
no terms of cordiality with the other 
members of his family. 

The only occasion upon which he 
broke through the solitary monotony of 
his life, was during the continuance of 
the racing season, and immediately 
subsequent to it; at which time he 
was to be seen among the busiest upon 
the course, betting deeply and unhesi- 
tatingly, and invariably with success. 
Sir Robert was, however, too well- 
known as a man of honour, and of too 
high a family to be suspected of any 
unfair dealing. He was, moreover, a 
soldier, and a man of.an intrepid as well 
as of a haughty character, and no one 
cared to hazard a surmise, the conse- 
quenc:s of which would be felt most 
probably by its originator only. Gos- 
sip, however, was not silent—it was re- 
m irked that Sir Robert never appeared 
at the race ground, which was the 
only place of public resort which he 
frequented, except in company with a 
certain strange looking person, who 
was never seen elsewhere, or under 
other circumstances. It was remarked, 
too, that this man, whose relation to 
Sir Robert was, never distinctly ascer- 
tained, was the only person to whom 
heseemed tospeak unnecessarily ; it was 
observed, that while, with the country 
gentry he exchanged no further com- 
munication than what was unavoidable 
in arranging his sporting transactions, 
with this person he would converse 
earnestly and frequently. Tradition 
asserts, that to enhance the curiosity. 
which this unaccountable and exclusive 
preference excited, the stranger pos- 
sessed some striking and unpleasant 
peculiarities of person and of garb— 
she does not say, however, what these 


were—but they, in conjunction with 
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Sir Robert’s secluded habits, and extra- 
ordinary run of Juck—a success which 
was supposed to result from the sug- 
gestions and immediate advice of the 
unknown—were sufficient to warrant 
report in pronouncing that there was 
something queer in the wind, and in 
surmising that Sir Robert was playing 
a fearful and a hazardous game, and 
that in short, his strange companion 
ur little better than the devil him- 
self. 
Years, however, rolled quietly away, 
and nothing novel occurred in the ar- 
rangements of Castle Ardagh, except- 
ing that Sir Robert parted with his 
odd companion, but as nobody could 
tell whence he came, so nobody could 
say whither he had gone. . Sir Robert’s 
habits, however, underwent no conse- 
quent change ; he continued regularly 
to frequent the race meetings, without 
mixing at all in the convivialities of the 
gentry, and immediately afterwards to 
relapse into the secluded monotony of 
his ordinary life. 

It was said that he had accumulated 
vast sums of money—and, as his bets 
were always successful, and always 
large, such must have been the case. 
He did not suffer the acquisition of 
wealth, however, to influence his hos- 
pitality or his housekeeping—he nei- 
ther purchased land, nor extended his 
establishment ; and his mode of enjoy- 
ing his money must have been altoge- 
ther that of the miser—consisting, 
merely, in the pleasure of touching and 
telling his gold, and in the conscious- 
ness of wealth. Sir Robert's temper, 
so far from improving, became more 
than ever gloomy and morose. He 
sometimes carried the indulgence of 
his evil dispositions to such a height, 
that it bordered upon insanity. Du- 
ring these paroxysms, he would neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep. On such occa- 
sions he insisted on perfect privacy, 
even from the intrusion of his most 
trusted servants ;—his voice was fre- 
quently heard, sometimes in earnest 
ee sometimes raised as if in 
loud and angry altercation, with some 
unknown visitant—sometimes he would, 
for hours together, walk to and fro, 
throughout the long oak wainscotted 
apartment, which he generally occu- 
pied, with wild gesticulations and agi- 
tated pace, in the manner of one who 
has been roused to a state of unnatural 
excitement, by some sudden and ap-. 
palling intimation. 

These paroxysms of apparent lunacy 
were.so frightful, tha¢ during their con- 
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tinuance, even his : oldest ‘and . most 
faithful domestics dared not approach 
-him ; consequently, his hours of agony 
were never intruded upon, and the 
mysterious causes of his sufferings ap- 
peared likely to remain hidden for ever. 
On one occasion, a fit of this kind con« 
tinued for an unusual time—the ordi- 
nary term of their duration, about two 
days, had been long past—and the old 
servant, who generally waited upon Sir 
Robert, after these visitations, having 
in vain listened for the well-known 
tinkle of his master’s hand-bell, be- 
gan to fee] extremely anxious ; he feared 
that his master might have died from 
sheer exhaustion, or perhaps put an end 
to his own existence, during his mise- 
rable depression. These fears at 
length became so strong, that having in 
vain urged some of his brother-ser- 
-vants to accompany him, he deter- 
mined to go up alone, and himself see 
whether any accident had befallen Sir 
Robert. He traversed the several 
‘passages which conducted from the 
new to the more ancient parts of the 
mansion ; and having arrived in the old 
hall of the castle, the utter silence of 
the hour, for. it was very late in the 
night, the idea of the nature of the en- 
terprise in which he was engaging him- 
self, a sensation of remoteness from 
anything lixe human companionship, 
but more than all the vivid but unde- 
fined anticipation of something hor- 
rible, came upon him with such op- 
pressive weight, that he hesitated as to 
whither he should proceed. Real un- 
easiness, however, respecting the fate 
of his master, for whom he felt that 
kind of attachment, which the force of 
habitual intercourse, not . unfrequently 
engenders respecting objects not in 
themselves amiable—and also a latent 
unwillingness to expose his weakness to 
the ridicule of bis fellow-servants, com- 
bined. to overcome his reluctance ; and 
he had just placed his foot upon the first 
step of thestaircase, which conducted to 
his master’s chamber, when his attention 
wasarrested by a low but distinct knock- 
ingat the hall-door. Not, perhaps, very 
sorry at finding thus an excuse even 
for deferring his intended expedition, 
he placed the candle upon a stone 
block which lay in the hall, and ap- 
ages the door, uncertain whether 

is ears had not deceived him. This 
doubt was justified by the circumstance, 
that the hall entrance had been for 
nearly fifty years disused as a mode of 
ingress to the castle. The situation of 
this gate alsv, which we have endea- 
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-voured. to describe, opening upon a 


narrow ledge of rock which overhangs 
a perilous cliff, rendered it at all times, 


-but particularly at night, a dangerous 


entrance; this shelving platform of rock, 
which formed the aly avenue to the 
door, was divided, as I have already 
stated, by a broad chasm, the planks 
across which had long disappeared by 
decay or otherwise, so that it. seemed 
at least highly improbable that any 
man could. have found his way across 
the passage in safety to the door— 
more particularly, on a night like that, 
of singular darkness. The old man, 
therefore, listened attentively, to ascer- 


tain whether the first application should 


be followed. by another ; he had not 
long to wait; the same low but singu- 
larly distinct knocking was repeated ; 
so low that it seemed as if the appli- 
cant had employed no harder or hes: 
vier instrument than his hand, and yet 
despite the immense thickness of the 
door, so very distinct, that he could not 
mistake the sound. . It was repeated a 
third time, without any increase of 
loudness ; and the old man obeying an 
impulse for which to his dying hour, he 
could never account, proceeded to re- 
move, one by one, the three great oaken 
Lars which secured the door. Time 
and damp had effectually corroded the 
iron chambers of the lock, so that it af- 
forded little resistance. With some 
effort, as he believed, assisted from 
without, the old servant succeeded in 
opening the door ; and a low, square- 
built figure, apparently that of a man 
wrapped in a large black cloak, en- 
tered the hall. The servant could not 
see much of this visitant with any dis- 
tinctness ; his dress appeared foreign, 
the skirt of his ample cloak was thrown 
over one shoulder; he wore a large 
felt hat, with a very heavy leaf, from 
under which escaped what appeared to 
be a mass of long sooty-black hair ;— 
his feet were cased..in heavy riding- 
boots. Such were the few particulars 
which the servant had time and light 
to observe. The stranger desired him 
to let his master know instantly that a 
friend had come, by appointment, to set- 
tle some business with him. Theservant 
hesitated, but a slight motion on the 
part of his visitor, as if to possess him- 
self of the candle, determined him ; so 
taking it in his hand, he ascended the 
or stairs, leaving his guest in the 

On-reaching the apartment which 
opened upon the oak-chamber, he’ was 
surprised to observe the door ofthat room 
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artly open, and the room itself lit up. 
e paused, but there was no sound— 
he looked in, and saw Sir Robert—his 
head, and the upper part of his body, 
Teclining on a table, upon which 
burned alamp ; his arms were stretched 
forward on either side, and perfectly 
motionless; it appeared that having 
been sitting at the table, he had thus 
sunk forward, either dead or in aswoon. 
There was no sound of breathing ; all 
was silent, except the sharp ticking of 
a watch, which lay beside the lamp. 
.The servant coughed twice or thrice, 
but with no effect—his fears now almost 
amounted to certainty, and he was ap- 
proaching the table on which his mas- 
ter partly lay—to satisfy himself of his 
-death—when Sir Robert slowly raised 
his head, and throwing himself back in 
his chair, fixed his eyes ina ghastly 
and uncertain gaze upon his attendant. 
At length he said, slowly and pain- 
fully, as if he dreaded the answer— 

“In God’s name, what are you ?” 

“Sir,” said the servant, “a strange 
gentleman wants to see you below.” 

At this intimation, Sir Robert, start- 
ing on his legs, and tossing his arms 
wildly upwards, uttered a shriek of such 
appalling and despairing terror, that it 
was almost too fearful for human en- 
durance ; and long after the sound had 
‘ceased, it seemed to the terrified ima- 
gination of the old servant, to roll 
through the deserted passages in bursts 
of unnatural laughter. fter a few 
moments, Sir Robert said— . 

“Can’t you send him away? Wh 
‘does he come so soon? . Oh God! o 
God! let him leave me for an hour— 
a little time. I can’t see him now—try 
‘to get him away. You see I can’t go 
down now—I have not strength. Oh 
God! oh God! let him come back in 
an hour—it is not long to wait. He 
cannot lose any ac by it—nothing, 
nothing, nothing. Tell him that—say 
any thing to him.” 

The servant went down. In his own 
words, he did not feel the stairs under 
him, till he got to the hall. The figure 
stood exactly as he had left it. He 
delivered his master’s message as co- 
herently as he could. The stranger 
réplied in a careless tone— 

“If Sir Robert will not come down 
to me, I must go up to him.” 


_ ‘The man returned, and to his sur 
prise he found his master much more 
composed in manner. He listened to 
the message ; and though the cold per- 
spiration stood in drops upon his fore- 
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head, faster than hé could wipe it 
away, his manner had lost the dreadful 
agitation which had marked it before. 
He rose feebly, and casting a last look 
of agony behind him, passed from the 


room to the lobby, where he signed to 
-his attendant not to follow him. The 


man moved as far as the head of the 
staircase, from whence he had a toler- 
ably’ distinct view of the hall, which 
was imperfectly lighted by the candle 
he had left there. 

He saw his master reel, rather than 
walk down the ‘stairs, clinging all the 
way to the banisters. He walked on 
as if about to sink every moment from 
weakness. The figure advanced as if 
to meet him, and in passing struck 
down the light. The servant could 
see no more; but there was a sound 
of struggling, renewed at intervals with 
silent but fearful energy. It was evi- 
dent, however, that the parties were 
approaching the door, for he heard the 
solid oak sound twice or thrice, as the 
feet of the combatants, in shuffling 
hither and thither over the floor, struck 
uponit. After a slight pause he heard 
the door thrown open, with such vio- 
lence that the leaf struck the sidewall 
of the hall, and it was so dark without 
that this was made known in no other 
way than by the sound. The struggle 
was renewed with an agony and in- 
tenseness of energy, that betrayed itself 
in deep-drawn gasps. One desperate 
effort, which terminated in the breaking 
of some part of the door, producing a 
sound as if the door-post was wrenched 
from its position, was followed by an- 
other wrestle, evidently upon the nar- 
row ledge which.ran outside the door, 
overtopping the precipice. Thisseemed 
as fruitless as the rest, for it was followed 
by a crashing sound as if some heavy 
body had fallen over, and was. rushing 
down the precipice, through the light 
boughs that crossed near the top. All 
then became still as the grave, except 
the moan of the night wind that sighed 
up the wooded gten. 

The old servant had not nerve to 
return through the hall, and to him that 
night seemed all but endless ; but mor- 
ning at length came, and with it the 
disclosure of the events of the night. 
Near the dvor, upon the ground, lay 
Sir Robert’s sword-belt, which had 
given way in the scuffle. A huge 
splinter from the massive door-post had 
been wrenched off, by an almost super- 
human effort—one which nothing but 
the gripe of a despairing man could 
have severed—and on the rock outside 
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were left the marks of the slipping and 
sliding of feet. 

At the foot of the precipice, not im- 
mediately under the castle, but dragged 
some way up the glen, were found the 
remains of Sir Robert, with hardly a 
vestige of a limb or feature left dis- 
tinguishable. The right hand, how- 
ever was uninjured, and in its fingers 
was clutched, with the fixedness of 
death, a long lock of coarse seoty hair 
—the only direst circumstantial evi- 
dence of the presence of a second per- 
son. So says tradition. 

_ This story, as I have mentioned, 
was current among the dealers in such 
lore ; but the original facts are so dis- 
similar in all but the name of the prin- 
cipal person mentioned, Sir Robert - 
Ardagh, and the fact that his death 
was accompanied with circumstances 
of extraordinary mystery, that the two 
narratives are totally irreconcileable, 
{even allowing the utmost for the ex- 
aggecrating influence of tradition,) ex- 
cept by supposing report to have com- 
bined and blended together the fabu- 
lous histories of several distinct heroes 
of the family of Ardagh. However 
this may be, I shall lay before the 
rcader a distinct recital of the events 
from which the foregoing tradition 
arose. With respect to these there 
can be no mistake; they are authenti- 
cated as fully as any thing can be by 
human testimony; and I state them 
principally upon the evidence of a lady 
who herself bore a prominent part in 
the strange events which she related, 
and which I now record as being 
among the few well-attested tales of 
the marvellous, which it has been my 
fate to hear. I shall, as far as I am 
uble, arrange in one combined narra- 
tive, the evidence of several distinct 
persons, who were eye-witnesses of 
what they related, and with the truth of 
whose testimony I am solemnly and 
deeply impressed. 

Sir Robert Ardagh was the heir and 
representative of the family whose 
name he bore ; but owing to the pro- 
digality of his father, the estates de- 
scended to him in a very impaired con- 
dition. Urged by the restless spirit of 
youth, or more probably by a feeling of 
pride, which could not subinit to wit- 
ness, in the paternal mansion, what he 
considered a humiliating alteration in 
the style and hospitality which up to 
that time had distinguished his family, 
Sir Robert left Ireland and went 
ubroad. How he occupied himsclf, or 
what countries he visited during his 
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absence, was never known, nor did he 
afterwards make any allusion, or en- 
courage any inquiries touching his 
foreign sojourn. He left Ireland in 
the year 1742, being then just of age, 
and was not heard of until the year 
1760—about eighteen years afterwards 
—at which time he returned. His 
personal appearance was, as might 
have been expected, al greatly 
altered, more altered, indeed, than the 
time of his absence might have war- 
ranted one in supposing likely. But 
to counterbalance the unfavourable 
change which time had wrought in his 
form and features, he had acquired all 
the advantages of polish of manner, 
and refinement of taste, which foreign 
travel is supposed to bestow. But 
what was truly surprising was, that it 
soon became evident that Sir Robert 
was very wealthy—wealthy to an ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable degree ; 
and this fact was made manifest, not 
only by his expensive style of living, 
but by his proceeding to disembarrass 
his property, and to purchase extensive 
estates in addition. Moreover, there 
could be nothing deceptive in these 
appearances, for he paid ready money 
for every thing, from the most impor- 
tant purchase to the most trifling. 

Sir Robert was a remarkably agree- 
able man, and possessing the combined 
advantages of birth and ae he 
was, a8 a matter of course, gladly re- 
ceived into the highest society which 
the metropolis then commanded. It 
was thus that he became acquainted 
with the two beautiful Miss F ds, | 
then among the brightest ornaments of 
the highest circles of Dublin fashion. 
Their family was in more than one 
direction allied to nobility ; and Lady 
D——, their elder sister by many 
ycars, and some time married to a once 
well-known nobleman, was now their - 
protectress. These considerations, be- 
sides the fact that the young ladies 
were what is usually termed heiresses, 
though not to a very great amount, 
secured to them a high position in the 
best society which Ireland then pro- 
duced. The two young ladies differed 
strongly, alike in appearance and in 
character. The elder of the two, 
Emily, was generally considered the 
handsomer—for her beauty was of that 
impressive kind which never failed to 
strike even at the first glance, pos- 
sessing all the advantages of a fine 
person, and of a commanding carriage. 
The beauty of her features strikingly 
assorted in character with that of ber 
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figure and deportment. Her hair was 
raven black and richly luxuriant, beau- 
tifully contrasting with the even, per- 
fect whiteness of her forehead—her 
finely pencilled brows were black as 
the ringlets that clustered near them— 
and her eyes, full, lustrous, and ani- 
mated, possessed all the power and 
brilliancy of the black, with more than 
their softness and variety of expression. 
She was not, however, mercly the 
tragedy quecn. When she smiled, 
and that was not unfrequently, the 
dimpling of cheek and chin, the laugh- 
ing display of the small and beautitul 
teeth—but more than all, the roguish 
archness of her deep, bright eye,shewed 
that nature had not neglected in her 
the Aghter and the softer characteris- 
tics of woman. 

Her younger sister Mary was, as I 
believe not unfrequently occurs in the 
case of sisters, quite in the opposite 
style of beauty. She was light-haired, 
had more colour, had nearly equal 
grace, with much more liveliness of 
manner. Her eyes were of that dark 
grey which poets so much admire—full 
of expression and vivacity. She was 
altogether a very beautiful and ani- 
mated girl—though as unlike her sister 
as the presence of those two qualities 
would permit her to be. Their dis- 
similarity did not stop here—it was 
deeper than mere appearance—the 
character of their minds differed almost 
as strikingly as did their complexion. 
The fair-haired beauty had a large pro- 
portion of that softness and _ pliability 
of temper which physiognomists assigu 
as the characteristics of such com- 
plexions. | She was much more the 
creature of impulse than of feeling, and 
consequently more the victim of ex- 
trinsic circumstances than was her 
sister. Emily, on the contrary, pos- 
sessed considerable firmness and de- 
cision. She was less excitable, but 
when excited, her feelings were more 
intense and enduring. She wanted 
much of the gaiety, but with it the 
volatility of her younger sister. Her 
opinions were adopted, and her friend- 
ships formed more reflectively, and her 
affections seemed to move, as it were, 
more slowly, but more determinedly. 
This firmness of character did not 
amount to any thing masculine, and did 
not at all impair the feminine grace of 
her manuers. 

Sir Robert Ardagh was for a long 
time apparently equally attentive to 
the two sisters, and many were the 
conjectures and the surmises as to 
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which would be the lady of the choice 
at length, however, thesé doubts were 
determined ; he proposed for and was 
alae by the dark beauty, Emily 
T 





The bridals were celebrated in a 
manner becoming the wealth and con- 
nections of the parties ; and Sir Robert 
and Lady Ardagh left Dublin to pass 
the honeymoon at the family mansion, 
Castle Ardagh, which had lately been 
fitted up in a style bordering upon 
magnificent. Whether in compliance 
with the wishes of his lady, or owing to 
some whim of his own, his habits were 
henceforward strikingly altered, and 
from having moved among the gayest 
if not the most profligate of the vota- 
ries of fashion, he suddenly settled 
down into a quiet, domestic, country 
gentleman, and seldom, if ever, visited 
the capital, and then his sojourns were 
brief as the nature of his business 
would permit. 

Lady Ardagh, however, did not 
suffer from this change further than 
in being secluded from general society ; 
for Sir Robert’s wealth, and the hospi- 
tality which he had established in the 
family mansion, commanded that of 
such of his lady’s friends and relatives 
as had leisure or inclination to visit 
the castle; and as the style of living 
was very handsome, and its internal 
resources of amusement considerable, 
few invitations from Sir Robert or his 
lady were neglected. 

Many years passed quietly away, 
during which Sir Robert’s and Lady 
Ardagh’s hopes of issue were several 
times disappointed. In the lapse of 
all this time there occurred but one 
event worth recording. Sir Robert 
had brought with him from abroad a 
valet, who sometimes professed himself 
to be a Frenchman; at others an 
Italian ; and at others again a German.. 
He spoke all these languages with 
equal fluency, and seemed to take a 
kind of pleasure in puzzling the saga- 
city and balking the curiosity of such 
of the visitors at the castle as at any 
time happened to enter into conversa- 
tion with him, or who, struck by his 
singularities, became inquisitive re- 
specting his country and origin. Sir 
Robert called him by the French name, 
JACQUE; and among the lower orders he 
was familiarly known by the title of 
“ Jack the devil,” an appellation which 
originated in a supposed malignity of 
disposition, and a real reluctance to 
mix in the society of those who were 
believed to be his equals. This morose 
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reserve, coupled with the mystery 
which enveloped all about him, ren- 
dered him an object of. suspicion and 
inquiry to his fellow-servants, amongst 
whom it was whispered that this man 
in secret governed the actions of Sir 
Robert with a despotic dictation, and 
that as if to indemnify himself for his 
public and apparent servitude and self- 
denial, he in private exacted a degree 
of respectful homage from his so-called 
master, totally inconsistent with the 
relation generally supposed to exist 
between them. 

This man’s personal appearance was, 
to say the least of it, extremely odd ; 
he was low in stature; and this defect 
was enhanced by a distortion of the 
Spine, so considerable as almost to 
amount toa hunch; his features, too, 
had all that sharpness and sickliness of 
hue which generally accompany de- 
formity ; he wore his hair, which was 
black as soot, in heavy neglected riny- 
Jets about his shoulders, and always 
without powder—a peculiarity in those 
days. There was something unplea- 
sant, too, in the circumstance that he 
never raised his eyes sa as to meet 
those of another; this fact was often 
cited as a proof of his being some- 
THING NOT QUITE RIGHT, and said to 
result not from the timidity which issup- 
pe in most cases to induce this habit, 

t from a consciousness that his eye 
possessed a power, which, if exhibited, 
would betray a supernatural origin. 
Once, and once only, had he violated 
this sinister observance; it was on the 
occasion of Sir Robert's hopes having 
been most bitterly disappointed; his 
lady, after a severe and dangerous 
confinenient, gave birth to a dead 
child. Immediately after the intelli- 
gence had been made known, a ser- 
vant, having upon some _ business, 
passed outside the gate of the castle 
yard, was met by Jacque, who, con- 
trary to his wont, accosted him, ob- 
serving, “so, after all the pother, the 
son and heir is still-born.” This re- 
mark was accompanied by a chuckling 
laugh, only, the only approach to 
merriment which he was ever known 
to exhibit. The servant, who was 
really disappointed, having hoped for 
holy-day times, feasting and debauch- 


ery with impunity during the rejoic-: 


ings which would have accompanied a 
christening, turned tartly upon the 
little valet, telling him that he should 
let Sir Robert know how he had re- 
ceived the tidings which should have 
filled any faithfyl servant with sorrow ; 
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and having once broken the ice, he 
was proceeding with inereasing fluency, 
when his harangue was cut short and 
his temerity punished, by the little 
man’s raising his head and treating 
him to a scowl so fearful, half demoniac, 
half insane, that it haunted his imagi- 
nation in nightmares and nervous 
tremours for months after. 

To this man Lady Ardagh had, at 
first sight, conceived an antipathy 
amounting to horror, a mixture of 
loathing and dread so very powerful 
that she had made it a particular and 
urgent request to Sir Robert, that he 
would dismiss him, offering herself, 
from that property'which Sir Robert 
had, by the marriage settlements, left 
at her own disposal, to provide hand- - 
somely for him, provided only she 
might be relieved from the continual 
anxiety and discomfort which the fear 
of encountering him induced. 

Sir Robert, however, would not héar 
of it; the request seemed at first to 
agitate and distress him; but when 
still urged in defiance of his peremp- 
tory refusal, he burst into a violent fit 
of fury ; he spoke darkly of great 
sacrifices which he had made, and 
threatened that if the request were at 


-any time renewed he would leave both 


her and the country fur ever. This 
was, however, a solitary instance of 
violence ; his general conduct towards 
Lady Ardagh, though at no time bor- 
dering upon the uxorious, was certainly 
kind and respectful, and he was more 
than repaid in the fervent attachment 
which she bore him in return. 

Some short time after this strange 
interview between Sir Robert and 
Ludy Ardagh; one night after the 
family had retired to bed, and when 
everything had been se for some 
time, the bell of Sir Robert’s dres- 
sing-room rang suddenly and vio- 
lently ; the ringing was repeated 
again and again at still shorter inter- 
vals, and with increasing violence, 
as if the person who pulled the bell 
was agitated by the presence of some 
terrifying and imminent danger. A 
servant named Donovan was the first 
to answer it ; he threw on his clothes, 
and hurried to the room with haste 
proportioned to the urgency of the 
call. 

Sir Robert had selected for his pri- 
vate room an apartment, remote from 
the bed-chambers of the castle, most 
of which lay in the more modern parts 
of the mansion, and secured at its 
entrance by a double door; as the 
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servant opened the first of these, Sir 
Robert’s bell again sounded with a 
longer and Jouder peal; the inner door 
resisted his efforts to open it; but 
after a few violent struggles, not 
having been perfectly secured or 
owing to the inadequacy of the bolt 
itself, it gave way, and the servant 
rushed into the apartment, advancing 
sevcral paces before he could recover 
himself. As he entered, he heard Sir 
Robert's voice exclaiming loudly “ wait 
without, do not come in yet ;” but the 
prohibition came too late. Near a low 
truckle-bed, upon which Sir Robert 
sometimes slept, for he was a whim- 
sical man, in a large arm chair, sate, 
or rather lounged, the form of the 
valet, Jacque ; his arms folded, and his 
heels stretched forward on the floor so 
as fully to exhibit his misshapen legs, 
his head thrown back, and his eyes fixed 
upon his master with a look of inde- 
scribable defiance and derision, while, 
as if to add to the strange insolence of 
his attitude and expression, he had 
placed upon his head the black cloth 
cap ‘which it was his habit to wear. 

Sir Robert was standing before him 
at the. distance of several yards in a 
posture expressive of despair, terror, 
und what might be called an agony of 
humility. He waved his hand twice 
or thrice, as if to dismiss the servant, 
who, however, remained fixed on the 
spot where he had first stood; and 
then, as if forgetting every thing but 
the agony within him, he pressed his 
clenched hands on his cold damp 
brow, and dashed away the heav 
drops that gathered chill and thickly 
there. Jacque broke the silence. 

“ Donovan,” said he, “ shake up that 
drone and drunkard, Carlton; tell 
him that his master directs that the 
travelling carriage shall be at the door 
within half an hour.” 

The servant paused as if in doubt 
as to what he should do; but his scru- 
ples were resolved by Sir Robert's 
saying hurriedly, “Go, go, do what- 
ever he directs; his commands are 
mine, tell Carlton the same.” 

The servant hurried to obey, and in 
about half an hour the carriage was 
at the door, and Jacque having di- 
rected the coachman to drive to 
B——n, a small town at about thie 
distance of twelve miles, the nearest 
point, however, at which post horses 
could be obtained, stept into the vehicle 
which accordingly quitted the castle 
immediately. 

Although it was a fine moonlight 
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night, the carriage made its way but 
slowly, and after the lapse of two. 
hours, the travellers had arrived at a 
point about eight miles from the 
castle, at which the road strikes through 
a desolate and heathy flat, sloping up, 
distantly at either side into bleak un- 
dulatory hills, in whose monotonous 
sweep the imagination beholds the 
heaving of some dark sluggish sea, 
arrested in its first commotion by some 
preternatural power; it is a gloomy 
and divested spot; there is neither tree 
nor habitation near it; its monotony 
is unbroken, except by here and there 
the grey front of a rock peering above 
the heath, and the effect is rendered 
yet more dreary and spectral by the 
exaggcrated and misty shadows which 
the moon casts along the sloping sides 
of the hills. When they had gained 
about the centre of this tract, Carlton, 
the coachman, was surprised to see a 
figure standing, at some distance in 
advance, immcdiatcly beside the road, 
and still more so when, on coming up, 
he observed that it was no other than 
the person whom he believed to be at 
that moment quietly seated in the car- 
riage; the coachman drew up, and 
nodding to him, the little valet ex- 
claimed, “ Carlton, I have got the start 
of you, the roads are heavy, so I shall 
even take care of myself the rest of 
the way ; do you make your way back 
as best you can; and I shall follow my 
own nose ;” so saying he chueked a 
purse into the lap of the coachman, 
and turning off at a right angle with 
the road he began to move rapidly 
away in the direction of the dark 
ridge, that lowered in the distance. 
The servant watched him until he was 
lost in the shadowy haze of night ; and 
neither he nor any of the inmates of 
the castle saw Jacque again. His dis- 
appearance, as might have been ex- 
pected, did not cause any regret among 
the servants and dependants at the 
castle ; and Lady Ardagh did not at- 
tempt to conceal her delight; but with 
Sir Robert matters were different; for, 
two or three days subsequent to this 
event, he confined himself to his room; 
and when he did return to his ordinary 
occupations, it was with a gloomy in- 
difference which showed that he did so 
more from habit than from any interest 
he felt in them ; he appeared from that 
moment unaccountably and strikingly 
changed, and thenceforward walked 
through life as a thing from which he 
could derive neither profit nor pleasure. 
His temper, however, so far from 
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thongh gloomy, very, almost unnata- 
rally, placid and cold; but his spirits 
totally failed, and he became silent and 
abstracted. 

These sombre habits of mind, as might 
have been anticipated, very materially 
affected the gay housekeeping of the 
castle; and the dark and melancholy 
spirit of its master, seemed to have 
communicated itself to the very do- 
mestics, almost to the very walls of 
the mansion. Several vears rolled on 
in this way, and the sounds of mirth 
and wassail had long becn strangers to 
the castle, when Sir Robert requested 
his lady, to her great astonishment, to 
invite some twenty or thirty of their 
friends to spend the Christmas, which 
was fast approaching, at the castle. 
Lady Ardagh gladly complied, and 
her sister Mary, who still continued 
unmarried, and Lady D were of 
course included in the invitations. 
Lady Ardagh had requested her sisters 
to set forward as early as possible, in 
order that she might enjoy a little of 
their society before the arrival of the 
other guests ; and in compliance with 
this request they left Dublin almost 
immediately upon receiving the invita- 
tion, a little more than a week before 
the arrival of the festival which was 
to be the period at which the whole 
party were to muster. 

For expedition’s sake it was arranged 
that they should post, while Lady D—’s 
groom was to follow with her horses ; 
she taking with herself her own maid 
and one male servant. They left the 
city when the day was considerably 
spent, and consequently made but three 
stages in the first day; upon the second, 
at about eight in the evening, they had 
reached the town of K k, distant 
about fifteen miles from Castle Ar- 
dagh. Here owing to Miss F d's 
great fatigue, she having been for a 
considerable time in a very delicate 
state of health, it was determined to 
put up for the night. They, accord- 
ingly, took possession of the best sitting 
room which the inn commanded, and 
Lady D——- remained in it to direct 
and urge the preparations for some 
refreshment, whieh the fatigues of the 
day had rendered necessary, while her 
younger sister retired to her bed-cham- 
ber to rest there for a little time, as 
the parlour commanded no such luxury 
as a sofa. | 

Miss F_——d was, as I have already 
stated, at this time, in very delicate 
health ; and upon this occasion the ex- 
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haustion of fatigue, and the dreary 
badness of the weather, combined to 
depress her spirits Lady D—~ 
had not been left long to herself, when 
the door communicating with the pas- 
sage was abruptly opened, and her 
sister Mary entered in a state of great 
agitation; she sate down pale and 
trembling upon one of the chuirs, and 
it was not until a copious flood of tears 
had relieved her, that she became suf- 
ficiently calm to relate the cause of her 
excitement and distress. It was sim- 
ply this. Almost immediately upon 
lying down upon the bed she sank into 
a feverish and unrefreshing slamber ; 
images of all grotesque shapes and 
startling colours flitted before her sleep- 
ing fancy with all the rapidity and_va- 
riety of the changes in a kaleidoscope. 
At length, as she described it, a mist 
seemed to interpose itself’ between her 
sight and the ever-shifting scenery 
which sported before her imagination, 
and out of this cloudy shadow, gra- 
dually emerged a figure whose back 
seemed turned towards the sleeper; it 
was that of a lady, who, in perfect 
silence, was expressing as far as panto- 
mimic gesture could, by wringing her 
hands, and throwiag her head from side 
to side, in the manner of one who is 
exhausted by the over indulgence, by 


-the very sickness and impatience of 


grief, the extremity of misery. - Fora 
long time she sought in vain to catch 
a glimpse of the face of the appart 
tion, who thus seemed to stir and live 
before her. But at length the figute 
seemed to move with an air of au- 
thority, as if about to give directions 
to some inferior, and in doing so, it 
turned its head so as to display, 
with a ghastly distinctness, the fea- 
tures of Lady Ardagh, pale as 
death, with her dark hair all dishe- 
velled, and her eyes dim and sunken 
with weeping. The revulsion of feel- 
ing which Miss F——d experienced at 
this disclosure—for up to that point 
she had contemplated the appearance 
rather with a sense of curiosity and 
of interest, than of any thing deeper— 
was so horrible, that the shock awoke 
her perfectly. She sat up in the bed, 
and looked fearfully around the room, 
which was imperfectly lighted by a 
single candle burning dimly, as if 
she almost expected to sce the reality 
of her dreadful vision lurking in some 
corner of the chamber. Her fears were, 
however,. verified, though not in the 
way she expected ; yet in a manner 
sufficiently horrible—for she had hardly 
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time to breathe and to collect her 
thonghts, when she heard, or thought 
she heard, the voice of her sister, Lady 
Ardagh, sometimes sobbing violently, 
and sometimes almost shrieking as if 
in terror, and calling upon her and 
Lady D——, with the most imploring 
earnestness of despair, for God’s sake 
to Jose no time in coming to her. All 
this was so horribly distinct, that it 
seemed as if the mourner was standing 
within a few yards of the spot where 
Miss F——d lay. She sprang from 
the bed, and leaving the candle in the 
room behind her, she made her way 
in the dark through the passage, the 
voice still following her, until as she 
arrived at the door of the sitting-room 
it seemed to die away in low sobbing. 

As soon as Miss F d was toler- 
ably recovered, she declared her de- 
termination to proceed directly, and 
without further loss of time to Castle 
Ardagh. It was not without much 
difficulty that Lady D at length 
prevailed upon her to consent to re- 
main where they then were, until morn- 








ing should arrive, when it was to be. 


expected that the young lady would be 
much refreshed by at least remaining 
quiet for the night, even though sleep 
were out of the question. Lady 
D——- was convinced, from the ner- 
’ vous and feverish symptoms which her, 
sister exhibited, that she had already 
done too much, and was more than 
ever satisfied of the necessity of pro- 
secuting the journey no further upon 
that day. After some time she per- 
suaded her sister to return to her room, 
where she remained with her until she 
had gone to bed, and appeared com- 
paratively composed. ady D—~— 
then returned to the parlour, and not 
finding herself sleepy, she remained 
sitting by the fire. Her solitude was 
a second time broken in upon, by the 
entrance of her sister, who now ap- 
peared, if ee more agitated than 
before. She said that Lady D—— 
had not long left the room, when she 
was roused by a repetition of the same 
- wailing and lamentations, accompanied 
by the wildest and most agonized. sup- 
plications that no time should be lost 
in coming to Castle Ardagh, and ali in 
her sister's voice, and uttered at the 
same proximity as before. This time 
the voice had followed her to the very 
door of the sitting room, and until she 
closed it, seemed to pour forth its cries 
and sobs at the very threshold. 

Miss F——~d now most positively 
declared that nothing should 
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her proceeding instantly to the castle, 
adding that if Lady D would not 
accompany her, she would go on by 
herself Superstitious feclings are at 
all times more or less contagious, and 
the last century afforded a soil much 
more congenial to their growth than 
the present. Lady D was so far 
affected by her sister's terrors, that she 
became, at least, uneasy ; and seeing 
that her sister was immoveably deter- 
mined upon setting forward immedi- 
ately, she consented to accompany her 
forthwith. After a slight delay, fresh 
horses were procured, and the two 
ladies and their attendants renewed 
their journey, with strong injunctions 








to the driver to quicken their rate of 


travelling as much as possible, and pro- 
mises of reward in case of his doing se. 

Roads were then in a mueh worse 
condition throughout the south, even 
than they now are; and the fifteen 
miles which modern posting would 
have passed in little more than an 
hour and a half, were not completed 
even with every possible exertion in 
twice the time. Miss F——-d had 
been nervously restless during the 
journey. Her head had been out at 
the carriage window every minute ; 
and as they approached the entrance 
to the saatle demesne, which lay about 
a mile from the building, her anxiety 
began to communicate itself to her 
sister. The postillion had just dis- 
mounted, and was endeavouring to 





-open the gate—at that time a neces- 


sary trouble ; for in the middle of the 
last century, parter’s lodges were not 
common in the south of Ireland, and 
locks and keys almost unknown. He 
had just succeeded in rolling back 
the heavy oaken gate, so as to admit 
the vehicle, when a mounted servant 
rode rapidly down the avenue, and 
drawing up at the carriage, asked of 
the postillion who the party were ; and 
on hearing, he rode round to the car- 
riage window, and handed in a note 
which Lady D——— received. By the 
assistance of one of the coach-lamps 
they succeeded in deciphering it. It 
was scrawled in great agitation, and 
ran thus— : 
“ My Dear Sister—my dear Sisters 





‘both,—In God's name lose no time, I 


am frightened and miserable; I can- 
not explain all till you come. I am 
too much terrified to write coherently ; 
but understand me—hasten—do not 
waste a minute. I am afraid you will 
come too late. . E. A.” 
The servant could tell nothing more 
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than that the castle was in great con- 
fusion, and that Lady Ardagh had been 
crying bitterly all the night. Sir 
Robert was perfectly well. Altogether 
at a loss as to the cause of Lady Ar- 
‘dagh’s great distress, they urged their 
way up the steep and broken avenue 
which winded through the crowding 
trees, whose wild and: grotesque 
branches, now stript and naked by the 
blasts of winter, stretched drearily 
across the road. As the carriage drew 
up in the area before the door, the 
‘anxiety of the ladies almost amounted 
to sickness ; and scarcely waiting for 
the assistance of their attendant, they 
sprang to the ground, and in an instant 
stood at the castledoor. From within 
were distinctly audible the sounds of 
lamentation and weeping, and the sup- 
pressed hum of voices as if of those 
endeavouring to soothe the mourner. 
The door was speedily opened, and 
when the ladies entered, the first ob- 
ject which met their view was their 
sister, Lady Ardagh, sitting on a form 
-in the hall, weeping and wringing her 


hands in deep agony. Beside her stood - 


two old, withered crones, who were 
each endeavouring in their own way to 
administer consolation, without even 
knowing or caring what the subject of 
her grief might be. 

Immediately on Lady Ardagh’s see- 
ing her sisters, she started up, fell on 
their necks, and kissed them again and 
again without speaking, and then taking 
them each by a hand, still weeping 
bitterly, she led them into a small room 
adjoining the hall, in which burned a 
light, and having closed the door, she 
sat down betweenthem. After thank- 
ing them for the haste they had made, 
she proceeded to tell them, in words 
eNerenE from agitation, that Sir 
Robert had in private, and in the most 
solemn manner, told her that he should 
die upon that night, and that he had 
occupied himself during the evening 
in giving minute directions respecting 
the arrangements of his funeral. Lady 
here suggested the possibility 
of his labouring under the halucinations 
of a fever; but ta this Lady Ardagh 
quickly replied, 

“ Oh! no, no! would to God I could 
think it. Oh! no, no! wait till you 
have seev him. There is a frightful 
calmness about all he says and does ; 
and his directions are all so clear, and 
his mind so perfectly collected, it is 
impossible, quite impossible ;” and she 
wept yet more bitterly. 

- At that moment Sir Robert’s voice 
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was heard in issuing some dircctions, 
as he came down stairs; and Lady 


‘Ardagh exclaimed, hurriedly— 


“Go now and see him yourself ; he 


‘is in the hall.” 


Lady D accordingly went out 
into the hall, where Sir Robert met 
her ; and saluting her with kind po- 
liteness, he said, after a pause— 

“You are come upon a melancholy 
mission—the house is in great confu- 





‘sion, and some of its inmates in’ con- 


siderable grief.” He took her hand, 
and looking fixedly in her face, con- 


‘tinued—“I shall not live to see to- 


morrow’s sun shine.” 

“ You are ill, sir, I have no doubt,” 
replied she; “but I am very certain 
we shall see you much better to-morrow, 
and still better the day following.” 

“TI am noé ill, sister,” replied he. 
Feel my temples, they are cool; lay 
your finger to my pulse, its throb is 
slow and temperate. I never was 
more perfectly in health, and yet do I 
know that ere three hours be past, I 
shall be no more.” 

“Sir, sir,’ said she, a good deal 
startled, but wishing to conceal the 
impression which the calm solemnity 
of his manner had, in her own despite, 
made upon her, “Sir, you should not 
jest ; you should not even speak lightly 
upon such subjects. You trifle with 
what is sacred—you are sporting with 
the best affections of your wife 

“Stay, my good lady,” said he; “if 
when this clock shall strike the hour of 
three, I shall be anything but a help- 
less clod, then upbraid me. Pray re- 
turn now to your sister. Lady Ardagh 
is, indeed, much to be pitied; but 
what is past cannot now be helped. I 
have now a few papers to arrange, and 
some to destroy. I shall see you and 
Lady Ardagh before my death ; try to 
compose her—her sufferings distress 
me much ; but what is past cannot now 
be mended.” 

Thus saying he went up stairs, and 
Lady D returned to the room 
where her sisters were sitting. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Lady Ardagh, as 
she re-entered, “is it not so ?-do you 
still doubt ?—do you think there is any 
hope ?” 

ady D—— was silent. 

“Oh! none, none, none,” continued 
she ; “I see, I see you are convinced,” 
and she wrung her hands in bitter 











agony. 

“ My dear sister,” said Ludy D——, 
“there is, no doubt, something strange 
in all that has appeared in this matter ; 
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but still I cannot but hope that there 
may be something deceptive in all the 
apparent calmness of Sir Robert. I 
still must believe that some latent fever 
has affected his mind, as that owing to 
the state of nervous depression into 
which he has been sinking, some trivial 
occurrence has been converted, in his 
disordered imagination, into an augury 
foreboding his immediate dissolution.” 
In such suggestions, unsatisfactory 
“even to those who originated them, 
and doubly so to her whom they were 
intended to comfort, more than two 
hours passed; and Lady D—— was be- 
ginning to hope that the fated term 
might elapse without the occurrence 
of any tragical event, when Sir Robert 
entered the room. On coming in, he 
placed his finger with a warning gesture 
upon his lips, as if to enjoin silence ; 
and then having successively pressed 
the hands of his two sisters-in-law, he 
stooped over the almost lifeless form of 
his lady, and twice pressed her cold, 
pale forchead with his lips, and then 
passed motionlessly out of the room. 
Lady D followed to the door, 
saw him take a candle in the hall, and 
walk deliberately up the stairs. Stimu- 
lated by a feeling of horrible curiosity, 
she continued to follow him at a dis- 
tance. She saw him enter his own 
es room, and heard him close and 
ock the door after him. Continuing 
to follow him as far as she could, she 
placed herself at the door of the cham- 
ber, as noisclessly as possible ; where 
after a little time, she was joincd by 
her two sisters, Lady Ardagh and Miss 
F—d. In breathless silence they 
listened to what should pass within. 
They distinctly heard Sir Robert pacing 
up and down the rvom for some time ; 
and then, after a pause, a sound as if 
some one had thrown himsclf heavily 
upon the bed. At this moment Lady 
, forgetting that the door had 
been secured within, turacd the handle 
for the purpose of cutering ; sume one 
from the inside, close to the door, said, 
“ Hush! hush! ‘The same lady, now 
much alarmed, knocked violently at 
the door—there was no answer. She 
knocked again more violceutly, with nou 
fuither success. Lady Ardagh, now 
uttering a piercing shriek, sank in a 
swoon upon uic oer. ‘Three or four 
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servants, alarmed by the noise, now 
hurried up stairs, and Lady Ardagh 
was carried apparently lifeless to her 
own chamber. They then, after having 
knocked long and loudly in vain, ap- 
lied themselves to forcing an entrance 
Into Sir Robert's room. After resisting 
some violent efforts, the door at length 
gave way, and all entered the room 
nearly together. There was a single 
candle burning upon a table at the far 
end of the apartment; and stretched 
upon the bed lay Sir Robert Ardagh. 
He was a corpse—the eyes were open— 
no convulsion had passed over the 
features, or distorted the limbs—it 
seemed as if the soul had sped from 
the body without a struggle to remain 
there. On touching the body it was 
found to be cold as clay—all lingering 
of the vital heat bad left it. They 
closed the ghastly eyes of the corpse, 
and leaving it to the care of those who 
seem to consider it a privilege of their 
age and sex to gloat over the revolting 
spectacle of death in all its stages, they 
returned to Lady Ardagh, now a 
widow. The party assembled at the 
castle, but the atmosphere was tainted 
with death. Grief there was not much, 
but awe and panic were expressed in 
every face. The guests talked in whis- 
pers, and the servants walked on tip- 
toe, as if afraid of the very noise of 
their own footsteps. : 
The funeral was conducted almost 
with splendour. The budy having been 
conveyed, in compliance with Sir Ro- 
bert’s last dircctions, te Dublin, was 
there laid within the ancient walls of 
Saint Audoen’s Chuich—where I have 
read the epitaph, telling the age and 
titles of the departed dust. Neither 
painted escutcheon, nor marble slab, 
have served to rescue from oblivion the 
story of the dead, whose very name 
will ere long moulder from their 
tracery— 


¢ Et sunt sua fata sepulchris.""¢ 


The events which I have recorded 
are not imaginary. They are Facts ; 
aud there lives one whose authority 
nonce would venture to question, who 
could vindicate the accuracy of every 
statement which LI have set down, and 
that, too, with all the circumstantiality 
of an eye witness. 





* This prophesy has since been realised ; forthe aisle in which Sir Robert’s remaius 

a p ie > * 
were laid, has been suifered to fall completely to decay ; and the tomb which marked 
his grave, wid other isonuments miore curious, ferm now one indictinguishable mass of 


rubbish. 


+ This paper, from a memorandum, I find to have becn written in 1803. 
jady to whem allusion is made, I believe to be Misa Muay F 


The 


d. She never mar- 





ned, and survived both ters. ters, living to a very advanced age. 
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THE LAST HEIR OF CASTLE CONNOR ; 


BEING A THIRD EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELTI,, 
P.P, OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


THERE is something in the decay of 
ancient grandeur to interest even the 
most unconcerned spectatur—the evi- 
dences of greatness, of power, and of 
pride that survive the wreck of time, 
proving, in mournful contrast with pre- 
sent desolation and decay, what was 
in other days, appeal, with a resistless 
power, to the sympathies of our nature. 
And when, as we gaze on the scion of 
some ruined family, the first impulse of 
nature that bids us regard his fate with 
interest and respect, is justified by the 
recollection of great exertions and self- 
devotion and sacrifices in the cause of 
a lost country and of a despised religion 
—sacrifices and efforts made withall the 
motives of faithfulness and of honour, 
and terminating in ruin—in such a case 
respect becomes veneration, and the 
interest we feel amounts almost to a 
passion. It is this feeling which has 
thrown the megic veil of romance over 
every roofless castle and ruined turret 
throughout our country—it is this 
feeling, that so long as a tower remains 
above the level of the soil, so long as 
one scion of a prostrate and impove- 
rished family survives, will never suffer 
Treland to yield to the stranger more 
than the “mouth honour,” which fear 
compels.* I who have conversed viva 
voce et propria persona with those whose 
recollections could run back so far as 
the times previous to the confiscations 
which followed the Revolution of 1688 
—whose memory could repeople halls 
long roofless and desolate, and point 
out the places where greatness once 
had been, may feel all this more 
strongly, and with a more vivid inte- 
rest, than can those whose sympathies 
are awakened by the feebler influence 
of what may be called the picturesque 
effects of ruin and decay. 

There do, indeed, still exist some 
fragments of the ancient Catholic 
families of Ireland; but, alas! what 
very fragments. They linger like the 
remnants of her aboriginal forests, reft 
indeed of their strength and greatness, 


but proud even indecay. Every winter 
thins their ranks, and strews the ground 
with the wreck of their loftiest bran- 
ches: they are at best but tolerated 
in the land which gave them birth— 
ebjects of curiosity, perhaps of pity, to 
one class, but of veneration to another. 
The O'Connors, of Castle Connor, were 
an ancient Irish family. The name 
recurs frequently in our history, and is 
generally to be found in a prominent 
place whenever periods of tumult or 
of peril called forth the courage and 
the enterprise of this country. After 
the accession of William the Third, 
the storm of confiscation which swept 
over the land made woeful havoc in 
their broad domains. Some fragments 
of property, however, did remain to 
them, and with it the building which 
had forages formed the family residence. 
About the year 17—, my uncle, a Ca- 
tholic priest, became acquainted with 
the inmates of Castle Connor, and after 
a time introduced me, then a lad of 
about 15, full of spirits, and little 
dreaming that a profession:so grave 
as his should ever become mine. The 
family at that time consisted of but two 
members, a widow lady and her only 
son, a young man aged about eighteen. 
In our early days the progress from ac- 
quaintance to intimacy, and from inti- 
macy to friendship is proverbially rapid ; 
and young O’Connor and I became, in 
less than a month, close and confiden- 
tial companions—an intercourse which 
ripened gradually into in attachment 
ardent, deep and devoted—such as I 
believe young hearts only are capable 
of forming. He had been left early an 
orphan, and the representative and heir 
of his family. His mother’s affection 
for him was intense in proportion as 
there existed no other object to divide 
tt—indeed such love as that she bore 
him I have never seen elsewhere. Her 


love was better bestowed than that of: 


mothers generully is, for young O’Con- 
nor, not without some of the faults, had 
certainly many of the most engaging 





® This passage serves (mirabile dictu) to corroborate a statement of Mr. 
O’Connell’s, which occurs in his evidence.given before the House of Commons, 
wherein he affirms that the principles of the Irish priesthood “ are democratic, and 


were those of Jacobinism.”— See digest of the evidence upon the state of Ireland, . 


given before.the House of Commons, 
Vou. XI. 
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erie of youth. He had all’ the 
rankness and gaiety which attract, and 
the generosity of heart which confirms 
frieudship : indeed I never saw a per- 
son so universally popular ; his: very 
faults seemed to recommend him ; he 
was wild, extravagant, thoughtless, and 
fearlessly adventurous—defects of cha- 
racter which, among the peasantry of 
Ireland, are honoured as virtues. The 
combination of these qualities, and the 
position which O'Connor occupied, as 
representative of an ancient Irish Ca- 
tholic family—a peculiarly interesting 
one to me, one of the old faith—en- 
deared him to me so much, that I have 
never felt the pangs of parting more 
keenly than when it became necessary, 
for the finishing of his education, that 
he should go abroad. Three years had 
passed away before I saw him again. 
During the interval, however, I had 
frequently heard from him, so that 
absence had not abated the warmth of 
our attachment. Who could tell of the 
rejoicings that marked the evening of 
his return? The horses were removed 
from the chaise at the distance of a mile 
from the castle, while it and its contents 
were borne rapidly onward almost by 
the pressure of the raultitude, like a log 
upon a torrent. Bonfires blazed far 


and near—bagpipes roared and fiddles | 


squeaked ; and, amid the thundering 
shouts of thousands, the carriage drew 
up before the castle. Jn an instant 
_young O’Connor was upon the ground, 
crying, “ Thank you, boys, thank you, 
_ boys ;” while a thousand hands were 
stretched out from all sides to grasp 
even a finger of his. Still, amid shouts 
of “ God bless your honour, Jong may 
rou reign,” and “make room there, 
oe clear the road for the masther,” 
he reached the threshold of the castle, 
where stood his mother weeping for 
joy. Oh! who could describe that 
embrace, or the enthusiasm with which 
it was witnessed ? “ God bless hii to 
you, my lady, glory to ye both,” and 
“Oh but he isa fine young gentleinan, 
God bless him,” resounded on all sides, 
while hats flew up in volleys that 
darkened the moon; and when at 
Jength, amid the broad delighted grins 
of the thronging domestics, whose sense 
of decorum precluded any more buiste- 
rous evidence of joy, they reached the 
parlour, then giving way to the fulness 
of her joy the widowed mother kissed 
and blessed him and wept in turn. 
Well might any. parent be proud .to 
claim as son the handsome stripling 
who now represented the Castle Connor 
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family ; but to her his beauty had a 
peculiar charm, for At bore a striking 
resemblance to that of her husband, 
the last O’Connor. I know not 


_ whether partiality blinded me, or that 


I did no more than justice to my 
friend in believing that I had never 
seen so handsome a young:mana. I 
am inclined to think the latter. He 
was rather tall, very slightly and ele- 
gantly made; his face was oval, and 
his features decidedly Spainish in cast 
and complexion, but with far more 
vivacity of expression than generally 
belongs to the beauty of that nation, 
The extreme delicacy of his features 
and the varied animation of his counte- 
nance made him appear even younger 
than his years—an illusion ahish the 
total absence of everything studied in 
his manners seemed to confirm. Time 
had wrought no small change in me, 
alike in mind and spirits, but in the 
case of O'Connor it seemed to have 
lost its power to alter. His gaiety was 
undamped, his generosity unchilled ; 
and though the space which had inter- 
vened between our parting and re- 
union was but brief, yet at the period 
of life at which we were, even a shorter 
interval than that of three years has 
frequently served to form or to deform | 
a character. Weeks had passed away 
since the return of O’Connor, and 
scarce a day had elapsed without my 
seeing him, when the neighbourhood 
was thrown into an unusual state of 
excitement by the announcement of a 
race-ball to be celebrated at the assembly- 
room of the town of T , distant 
scarcely two miles from Castle Connor. 
Young O'Connor, as | had expected, 
determined at once to attend it ; and 
having directed in vain all the powers 
of his rhetoric to persuade his mother 
to accumpany him, he turned the whole 
battery of his logic upon me, who, at 
that time, felt a reluctance stronger. 
than that of mere apathy to mixing 
in ni of those scenes of noisy pleasure 
for which for many reasons I felt myself 
unfitted. He was so urgent und per- 
severing, however, that I could not 
refuse, and 1 found myself reluctantly 
obliged to make up my inind to attend 
him upon the important night to the 
spacious but ill-finished building, which 
the fashion and beauty of the county 
were pleased to term an assembly-room. 
When we entered the apartment, we 
found a select few, surrounded by a 
crowd of spectators, busily performing 
a minuet, with all the congées and 
flourishes which belonged to that 
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courtly dance; and my companion, 
infected by the contagion of example, 
was soon, as [ had anticipated, waving 
his chapeau bras, and gracefully bowing 
before one of the prettiest girls in the 
room. I had neither skill nor spirits 
to qualify me to follow his example; 
and as the fulness of the room rendered 
it easy to do so without its appearing 
singular, I determined to be merely a 
spectator of the scene which surrounded 
me, without taking an active part in its 
amusements. The room was indeed 
very much crowded, so that its various 
groups, formed as design or accident 
had thrown the parties together, afforded 
no small fund of entertainment to the 
contemplative observer. There were 
the dancers, all gaiety and good humour ; 
a little further off, were the tables at 
which sat the card-players, some plying 
their vocation with deep and silent 
anxiety—for in those days gaming 
often ran very high in such places— 
and others disputing with all the voci- 
ferous pertinacity of undisguised ill- 
temper.. There, again, were the sallow, 
blue-nosed, grey-eyed dealers in whis- 
pered scandal ; and, in short, there is 
scarcely a group or combination to be 
met with in the court of kings which 
might not have found anhumble parallel 
in the assembly-room of T: . Twas 
allowed to indulge in undisturbed con- 
templation, for I suppose I was not 
known to more than five or six in the 
room. I thus had leisure not only to 
observe the different classes into which 
the company had divided itself, but to 
amuse myself by speculating as to the 
rank and character of many of the in- 
dividual actors in the drama. Among 
many who have long since passed from 
my memory, one person for some time 
engaged my attention, and that person, 
for many reasons, I shall not soon for- 
get. He was a tall, square-shouldered 
man, who stood in a careless attitude, 
leaning with his back to the wall; he 
seemed to have secluded himself from 
the busy multitudes which moved noisily 
and gaily around him, and nobody 
seemed to observe or to converse with 
him. He was fashionably dressed, but 
perhaps rather extravagantly ; his face 
was full and heavy, expressive of-sullen- 
ness and stupidity, and marked with 
the lines of strong vulgarity ; his age 
might be somewhere between forty and 
fifty. Such as I have endeavoured to 
describe him, he remained motionless, 
his arms doggedly folded across his 
broad chest, and turning his sullen 
eyes from corner to corner of the room, 
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as if eager to detect some object on 
which to vent his ill humour. It is 
strange, and yet it is true, that one 
sometimes finds even in the most 
common-place countenance an unde- 
finable something, which fascinates the 
attention, and forces it to recur again 
and again, while it is impossible to tell 
whether the peculiarity which thus at- 
tracts us lies in feature or in expression, 
or in both combined, and why it is 
that our observation should be en- 
grossed by an object which, when 
analysed, seems to possess no claim 
to interest or even to notice. This 
unaccountable feeling 1 have often 
experienced, and I believe I am not 
singular, but never in so remarkable 
a degree as upon this occasion. My 
friend O'Connor, having disposed of 
his fair partner, was crossing the room 
for the purpose of joining me, in doing 
which I was surprised to see him ex- 
change a familiar, almost a cordial 
greeting with the object of my curio- 
sity. I say I was surprised, for inde- 
pendent -of his very questionable ap- 
pearance, it struck me as strange that 
though so constantly associated with 
O’Connor, and, as I thought, personally 
acquainted with all his intimates, I had 
never before even seen this individual. 
1 did not fail immediately to ask him 
who this gentleman was. I thought he 
seemed slightly embarrassed, but after 
a moment’s pause he laughingly said 
that his friend over the way was too 
mysterious a personage to have his 
name announced in so giddy a scene 
as the present ; but that on the morrow 
he would furnish me with all the infor- 
mation which I could desire. There 
was, I thought; in his affected jocularity 
a real awkwardness which appeared to 
me unaccountable, and consequently 
increased my curiosity ; its gratifica- 
tion, however, I was obliged to defer. 
At length, wearied.. with . witnessing 
amusements in which I. could not 
sympathise, I left the room, and did 
not see O'Connor unti] late in the 
next day. 

I had ridden down towards the castle 
for the purpose of visiting the O’Con- 
nors, and had nearly reached the avenue 
Jeading to the mansion, when I met my 
friend.. He was also mounted; and 
having answered my enquiries respect- 
ing his mother, he easily persuaded me 
to accompany him in his ramble. We 
had chatted as usual for some time, 
when, after a pause, O’Connor said— 

“ By the way, Purcell, you:expressed 
some curiosity respecting the tall, hand- 
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some fellow to- whom I spoke last 
might.” - 

‘ «T certainly did question you about 
a tall gentleman, but was not aware of 
his claims to beauty,” replied I. 

“ Well, that is, as ‘it may be,” said 
lie; “the ladies think him handsome, 
and their opinion upon thaf score is 
more valuable than yours or mine. 
Do you know,” he continued, “ I some- 
times feel half sorry that I ever made 
the fellow’s acquaintance: he is quite 
a marked man here, and they tell stories 
of him that are anything but reputable, 
though I am sure without foundation. 
I think I know enough about him to 
warrant me in saying so.” 

“May I ask his name ?” enquired I. 

* Oh! did not I tell you his name ?” 
rejoined he. “ You should have heard 
that first; he and his name are equally 
well known. You will recognise the 
individual at once when I tell you that 
his name is— Fitzgerald.” 

-. Fitzgerald!” I repeated. “ Fitz- 
gerald! —-can it be Fitzgerald the 
duellist ?” 

«Upon my word you have hit it,” 
replied he, laughing ; “but you have 
accompanied the discovery with a look 
of horror more tragic than appropriate. 
He is not the monster you take him 
for—he has a good deal of old Irish 
bla ; his temper is hasty, and he has 


een unfortunately thrown in the way - 


of men who have not made allowance 
for these things. I am convinced that 
dn every case in which Fitzgerald has 
fought, if the truth could be discovered, 
he would be found to have acted 
throughout upon the defensive. No 
‘man is mad enough to risk his own 
life, except when the doing so is an 
alternative to submitting tamely to 
swhat he considers an insult. { am 
certain that no man ever engaged in a 
‘duel under the consciousness that he 
had acted an intentionally aggressive 

art.” , | 

«“ When did you make his acquain- 
tance ?” said I. | 

« About two years ago,” he replied. 
“1 met him in France, and you now 
when one is abroad it is an ungracious 
task to reject the advances of one’s 
countryman, otherwise I think I should 
have avoided his society—less upon my 
own account than because I am sure 
the acquaintance would be a source of 
continual though groundless uneasiness 
to my mother. I know, therefore, that 
you will not unnecessarily mention its 
-existence to her.” 
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I gave him the desired assurance, 
and added— | 

“May I ask you, O*’Connor,’ if, 
indeed, it be a fair question, whether 
this Fitzgerald at any time attempted 
to engage you in anything like ga- 
ming ?” 

This question was suggested by my 
having frequently heard Fitzgerald men- 
tioned as a noted gambler, and some- 
times even as a blackleg. O'Connor 
seemed, I thought, slightly embarrassed. 
He answered— 

“ No, no—I cannot say that he ever 
attempted anything of the kind. I 
certainly have played with him, but 
never lost to any serious amount ; ner 
can | recollect that he ever solicited 
me ; indeed he knows that I havea 
strong objection to deep play. You 
must be aware that my finances could 
hot bear much pruning down. I never 
lost more to him at a sitting than about 
five pounds, which you kuow is nothing. 
No, you wrong him if you imagine that 
he attached himself to me merely for 
the suke of such contemptible winnings 
as those which a broken-down Irish 
gentleman could afford him. Come, 
‘Purcell, you are too bard upon. bim, 
you judge only by report; you must 
see him, and decide for yourself-— 
Suppose we call upon him now; ke is 
at the inn, in the high street, net a 
mile off.” 

I declined the proposal drily. 

* Your caution is too easily alarmed,” 
said he. “1 do not wish you to make 
this man your bosem friend: I merel 
‘desire that yoa should see and spea 
to him, and if you form any acquain- 
tance with hin» it must be of that slizht 
nature which can be dropped or con- 
‘tinued at pleasure.” 

From the time that O’Connor had 
announced the fact that his friend was 
no other than the notorions Fitzgerald, 
a foreboding of something calamitous 
‘had come upon me, and it now occurred 
to me, that if any unpleasantness were 
to be feared as likely to result to 
O’Connor from their connexion, [ 
might find ‘my attempts to extricate 
him much facilitated by my being 
acquainted, however: slightly, - with 
Fitzgerald. I know not whether the 
idea was reasonable ; it was certainly 
natural; and I told O'Connor that 
upon second thoughts I. would ride 
down with him to the tewn, aad wait 
upon Mr. Fitzgerald. 

We found him at home, and chatted 
with him for a considerable time. To 
my surprise his manners were perfectly 
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those of a gentleman, and his conver- 
sation, if not peculiarly engaging, was 
certainly amusing. The politeness of 
his demeanour, and the easy fluency 
with which he told his stories and his 
anecdotes, many of them curious, and 
all more or less entertaining, accounted 
to my mind at once for the facility with 
which he had improved his acquaintance 
with O’Connor ; and when he pressed 
upon us an invitation to sup with him 
that night, I had almost joined O’Con- 
nor in accepting it. I determined, 
however, against doing so, for I had 
no wish to be on terms of familiarity 
with Mr. Fitzgerald ; and I knew that 
one evening spent together as he pro- 
posed would go further towards es- 
tablishing an intimacy between us than 
fifty morning visits could do. When 
I arose to depart, it was with feelings 
almost favourable to Fitzgerald; in- 
deed 1 was more than half ashamed to 
acknowledge to my companion how 
eomplete a revolution in my opinion 
respecting his friend half an hour's 
conversation with him had wrought. 
His appearance certainly was against 
him; but then, under the influence of. 
his manner, one lost sight of much of 
its unguinliness, and of nearly all its. 
vulgarity ; and, on the whole, I felt 
convinced that report had done him 
grievous wrong, inasmuch as anybody, 
by an observance of the common cour- 
tesies of society, might easily avoid 
coming into personal collision with a 
gentleman so studiously polite as 
Fitzgerald. At parting, O’Connor. 
requested me to call upon him the 
next day, as he intended to make trial 
_ of the merits of a pair of greyhounds, 
which he had thoughts of purchasing, 
adding, that if he could escape in an 
thing like tolerable time from Fitzgerald's 
supper party, he would take the field 
soon after ten on the next morning. 
At the appointed hour, or, perhaps, a 
little later, I disinounted at Castle 
Connor; and, on entering the hall, 
I observed a gentleman issuing from 
O’Connor’s private room. I recognised 
him, as he approached, as a Mr. 
M‘Donough, and, being but slightly 
acquainted with him, was about to 
pass him with a-bow, when he stopped 
me.. There was something in his 
manner which struck me as odd; he 
seemed a. good deal flurried, if not 
agitated, and said, in a hurried tone— 
“This is a very foolish business, 
Mr. Purcell. You have some influence 
with my friend, O’Connor ; I hope. you 
can induce him to adopt some more 
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moderate line of conduct than that he 
has decided upon. If you will allow 
me, I will return for a moment with 
you, and talk over the matter aguin 
with O'Connor.” 

As M‘Donough uttered these words, 
I felt that sudden sinking of the heart 
which accompanies the immediate 
anticipation of something dreaded and 
dreadful. I was instantly convinced 
that O’Connor had quarrelled with 
Fitzgerald, and I knew that if such 
were the case, nothing short of miracle 
could extricate him from the conse- 
quences. I signed to M‘Donough tq 
lead the way, and we entered the little 
study together. O’Connor was standing 
with his back to the fire ; on the table 
lay the breakfast things in the disorder 
in which a hurried meal had left them ; 
and on another smaller table, placed 
near the hearth, lay pen, ink and paper. 
As soon as O’Connor saw me, he 
came forward and shook me cordially 
by the hand. 

“My dear Purcell,” said he, “ you 
are the very man I wanted; [ have 
got into an ugly scrape, and I trust 
to my friends to get me out of it.” 

“ You have had no dispute with that 
man—that Fitzgerald, I hope,” said J, 
giving utterance to the conjecture whose 
truth I most dreaded. On 

“Faith, I cannot say exactly what: 
passed between us,” said he, “inas~ 
much as [ was at the time nearly half 
seas over; but of this much [ am 
certain, that we exchanged angry words 
last night. I lost my temper most 
confoundedly ; but, as well as I can 
recollect, he appeared perfectly cool 
and collected. What he said was, 
therefore, deliberately said, and on that 
account must be resented.” | 

“ My dear O'Connor, are you mad 2” 
I exclaimed. ‘“ Why will you seek to 
drive to a deadly issue a few hasty. 
words, uttered under the influence of 
wine, and forgotten almost as uttered ? 
A quarrel with Fitzgerald, it is twenty. 
chances to one, would terminate fatally 
to you.” . 

“It is exactly because Fitzgerald is 
such an accomplished shot,” said he, 
“that I become liable to the most. 
injurious and intolerable suspicions if 
I submit to anything from him which 
could be construed into an affront ; and 
for that reason Fitzgerald is the very. 
last man to whom I would concede an 
inch in a case of honour.” _— 

“J do not require you to make any, 
the slightest, sacrifice of what you term. 
your honour,” I replied ; “ but if you, 
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have actually written a challenge to 
Fitzgerald, as I suspect you have done, 
‘conjure you to reconsider the matter 
before you dispatch it. From all that 
I have heard you say, Fitzgerald has 
more to complain of in the altercation 
which has taken place than you. You 
owe it to your only surviving parent 
not to thrust yourself thus wantonly 
upon—I will say it, the most appalling 
danger. Nobody, my dear O’Connor, 
ean have adoubt of your courage ; and 
if at any time, which, God forbid, you 
shall be called upou thus to risk your 
life, you should have it in your power 
to enter the field under the conscious- 
ness that you have acted throughout 
temperately and like a man, and not, 
as I fear you now would do, having 
rashly and most causelessly endangered 
your own life and that of your friend.” 
- “T believe, Purcell, you are right,” 
said he. “I believe I have viewed the 
matter in too decided a light ; my note, 
I think, scarcely allows him an honour- 
able alternative, -and that is certainly 
going a step too far—further than I 
intended. Mr. M‘Donough, Vil thank 
you to hand me the note.” 

- He broke the seal, and, ¢asting his 
eye hastily over it, he continued— 

: “Tt is, indeed, a monument of folly. 
I am very glad, Purcell, you happened 
to come in, otherwise it would have 
reached its destination by this time.” 

- He threw it into the fire ; and, after 
a moment’s pause, resumed— 

' © You must not mistake me, however. 
I am perfectly satisfied as to the pro- 
priety, nay, the necessity, of commu- 
nicating with Fitzgerald. The difficulty 
is, in what tone I should. address him. 
I cannot say that the man directly 
affronted me—JI cannot recollect any 
one expression which I could lay hold 
upon as offensive—but his language 
was ambiguous, and admitted frequently 
of the most insulting construction, and 
his manner throughout was insupport- 
ably domineering. I know it impressed 
me with the idea that he presumed 
upon his reputation as a dead shot, and 
that would be utterly unendurable.” 

- “JT would now recommend, us I have 
already done,” said M‘Donough, “ that 
if you write to Fitzgerald, it should be 
in such a strain as to leave him at 
perfect liberty, without a compromise 
of honour, in a friendly way, to satisfy 
your doubts as to his conduct.” 

I seconded the proposal warmly, and 
©’Connor, in a few minutes, finished a 
note, which he desired us to read. It 
was to this effect :— . 
“O'Connor, of Castle Connor, feeling 
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that some expressions employed b 
Mr. Fitzgerald upon last night, a 
mitted of a construction offensive to 
him, and injurious to his character, 
requests to know whether Mr. Fitz- 
gerald intended to convey such a 
meaning ? 

“ Castle Connor, Thursday morning.” 

This note was consigned to the care 
of Mr. M‘Donough, who forthwith 
departed to execute his mission. The 
sound of his horse’s hoofs, as he rode 
rapidly away, struck heavily at my 
heart ; but I found some. satisfaction 
in the reflection that M‘Donough ap- 
peared as averse to extreme measures 
as I was myself, for I well knew, with 
respect to the final result of the affair, 
that as much depended upon the tone 
adopted by the second, as upon the 
nature of the written communication. 

I have seldom passed a more anxious 
hour thanthat which intervened between 
the departure and the return of that 
gentleman. Every instant I imagined 
I heard the tramp of a horse approach- 
ing, and every time that a door opened 
I fancied it was to giye entrance to the 
eagerly expected courier. At length 
I did hear the hollow and rapid tread 
of a horse’s hoof upon the avenue. It 
approached—it stopped—a _ hurried 
step traversed the hall—the room door © 
opened, and M‘Donough entered. 

“You have made great haste,” said 
O'Connor; “did you find him at 
home ?” 

“I did,” replied M‘Donough, “and 
made the greater haste as Fitzgerald 
did not let me know the contents of 
his reply.” 

At the same time he handed a note 
to O’Connor, who instantly broke the 
seal. The words were as follow :— 

“Mr Fitzgerald regrets that any 
thing which has fallen from him should 
have appeared to Mr. O’Connor to be 
intended to convey a reflection upon 
his honour, (none such having been 
meant,) and begs leave to disavow any 
wish to quarrel unnecessarily with Mr. 
O’Connor. 

i - Inn, Thursday morning.” 

I cannot describe how much I felt 
relieved onreading the above communi- | 
cation. I took O’Connor’s hand and 
pressed it warmly, but my emotions 
were deeper and stronger than I cared 
to shew, for I was convinced that he 
had escaped a most imminent danger. 
Nobody whose notions upon the sub- 
ject are derived from the duelling of 
modern times, in which matters are 





. conducted without any very sanguinary 


determination upon either side, and 
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‘with equal want of skill and coolness 
by both parties, can form a just esti- 
mate of the danger incurred by one 
who ventured to encounter a duellist 
of the old school: | Perfect coolness 
in the field, and a steadiness and ac- 
curacy (which to the unpractised ap- 
peared almost miraculous) in the use 
of the pistol, formed the characteristics 
of this class ; and: in addition to this 
there generally existed a kind of pro- 
fessional pride, which prompted the 
duellist, in default of any more malig- 
nant feeling, from motives of mere 
vanity, to seek the life of his antago- 
nist. Fitzgerald’s career had been a 
remarkably successful one, and I knew 
that out of thirteen duels which he had 
fought in Ireland, in nine cases he had 
killed his man. In those days one 
never heard of the parties leaving the 
field, as not unfrequently now occurs, 
without blood having been spilt ; and 
the odds were, of course, in all cases, 
tremendously against a young and un- 
practised man, when matched with an 
experienced antagonist—my piace 
sion respecting the magnitude of the 
danger which my friend had incurred, 
was therefore by no means unwarranted. 
1 now questioned O’Connor more ac- 
curately respecting the circumstances 
of his quarrel with Fitzgerald. Jt arose 
from some dispute respecting the appli- 
cation of a rule of piquet, at which 
game they had been playing, each in- 
terpreting it favourably to himself, and 
O’Connor having lost considerably, 
was in no mood to conduct an argu- 
ment with temper—an altercation en- 
sued, and that of rather a pungent 
nature, and the result was, that he left 
Fitzgerald's room rather abruptly, de- 
termined to demand an explanation in 
the most peremptory tone. For this 
purpose he had sent for M‘Donough, 
and had commissioned him to deliver 
the note, which my arrival had fortu- 
nately intercepted. As it was now 
past noon, O’Connor made me promise 
to remain with him to dinner; and we 
sat down a party of three, all in high 
spirits at the termination of our 
anxieties. It is necessary to mention, 
for the purpose of accounting for what 
follows, that Mrs. O’Connor, or as she 
was more euphoniously styled, the lady 
of Castle Connor, was precluded by 
ill-health from taking her place at the 
dinner table, and, indeed, seldom 
left her room before four o’clock.* We 
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were sitting after dinner sipping our 
claret, and talking, and laughing, and 
enjoying ourselves exceedingly, when 
a servant, stepping into the room, in- 
formed his master that a gentleman 
wanted to speak with him. 

“ Request him, with my compli- 
ments, to walk in,” said O’Counor ; 
and in a few moments a gentleman 
entered the room. 


His appearance was any thing but 
prepossessing. He was a little above 
the middle size, spare, and raw-boned ; 
his face very red, his features sharp 
and bluish, and his age might be about 
sixty. Hisattire savoured a good deal 
of the shabby-genteel; his clothes, 
which had much of tarnished and faded 
pretension about them, did not fit him, 
und had not improbably fluttered in the 
stalls of Plunket-street. We had 
risen on his entrance, and O’Connor 
had twice requested of him to take a 
chair at the table, without his hearing, 
or at least noticing, the invitation ; 
while with a slow pace, and with an 
air of mingled importance and effron- 
tery, he advanced into the centre of 
the apartment, and regarding our small 
party with a supercilious air, he said : 

“I take the liberty of introducing 
myself—I am Captain M‘Creagh, for- 
merly of the — infantry. My business 
here is with a Mr. O’Connor, and the 
sooner it is despatched the better.” 


“Iam the gentleman you name,” 
said O’Connor ; “and as you appear 
impatient, we had better proceed to 
your commission without delay.” 

“Then, Mr. O’Connor, you will 
please to read that note,” said the 
Captain, placing a sealed paper in his 
hand. 

O'Connor read it through, and then 
observed— 

“ This is very extraordinary indeed. 
This note appears to me perfectly un- 
accountable.” 

* You are very young, Mr. O’Con- 
nor,” said the Captain, with vulgar 
familiarity ; “but without much expe- 
rience in these matters, I think you 
might have anticipated something like 
this. You know the old saying—. 
“ second thoughts are best—and so they 
are like to prove, by G——” 

“You will have no objection, Captain 
M‘Creagh, on the part of your friend, 
to my reading this note to these gentle. 
men ; they are both confidential friends 





* It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that at the period spoken of in 
this paper, the important hour of dinner occurred very nearly at nvon. ; 
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of mine, and one ‘of them has already 
acted for me in this buisness.” 
' “TT can have no objection,” replied 
the Captain, “to your doing what you 
please with your own. I have nothing 
more to do with that note once I put 
it safe into your hand ; and when that 
is once done, it is all one to me, if you 
read it to half the world—that’s your 
concern, and no affair of mine.” 

O’Connor then read the following : 

“‘ Mr. Fitzgerald begs leave to state, 
that upon re-perusing Mr. O’Connor’s 
communication of this morning, care- 
fully, with an experienced friend, he is 
forced to consider himself as challenged. 
His friend, Captain M‘Creagh, has 
been empowered by him to make all 
the necessary arrangements. 

tt | on, Thursday.” 

I can hardly describe the astonish- 
ment with which I heard this note. 
I turned to the Captain, and said— 





“ Surely, sir, there is some mistake ' 


in all this?” 

“Not the slightest, I'll assure you, 
sir,” said he coolly ; “the case is a 
very clear one, and I think my friend 
has pretty well made up his mind upon 
it. May I request your answer ?” he 
continued, turning to O’Connor ; “time 
is precious, you know.” 

O’Connor expressed his willingness 
to comply with the suggestion, and in 
a few minutes had folded and directed 
the following rejoinder :— 

“Mr. O’Connor having received a 
satisfactory explanation from Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, of the language used by that 
gentleman, feels that there no longer 
exists any grounds for misunderstand- 
ing, and wishes further to state, that 
the note of which Mr. Fitzgerald 
speaks was not intended as a challenge.” 

With this note the Captain de- 
parted ; and as we did not doubt that 
the méssage which he had delivered 
had been’ suggested by some uninten- 
tional misconstruction of O’Connor’s 
first billet, we felt assured that the con- 
clusion of his last note would set the 
matter at rest. In this belief, however, 
we were mistaken ; before we had left 
the table, and in an incredibly short 
time, the Captain returned. He en- 
tered the room with a countenance 
evidently tasked to avoid expressing 
the satisfaction which a consciousness 
of the nature of his mission had con- 
ferred ; but in spite of all his efforts to 
look gravely unconcerned, there was 
a twinkle in the small grey eye, and an 
almost imperceptible motion in the 
corner of the. mouth, which sufficiently 
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betrayed his internal glee,.as he placed 
a note in the hand of O’Connor. As 
the young man cast his eye over it, he 
coloured deeply, and turning to Macy 
Donough, he said— r 
You will have the goodness to 
make all the necessary arrangements 
fora meeting. Something has occut+ 
red to render one between meand Mr, 
Fitzgerald inevitable. Understand-me 
literally, when I say that it is now 
totally impossible that this affair should 
be amicably arranged... You will have 
the goodness, M‘Donough, to let me 
know as saon as all the particulars are 
arranged. Purcell,” he continued, 
“ will you have the kindness to accom- 
pany me?” and having bowed to 
M‘Creagh, we left the room. 

As | closed the door after me, I 
heard the Captain laugh, and thought 
I could distinguish the words—* B 
—— I knew Fitzgerald would bring 
him to his way of thinking. before he 
stopped.” 

I followed O'Connor into his study, 
and on entering, the door being closed, 
he. shewed me the communication which 
had determined him upon hostilities, 
Its language was grossly impertinent, 
and it concluded by actually threaten- 
ing to “post” him, in case he further 
attempted “to be of-” I cannot de- 
scribe the agony of indignation in 
which O’Connor writhed under this 
insult.. He said repeatedly that “he 
was a degraded and dishonoured man,” 
that “he was dragged into the. field,” 
that “there was ignominy in the very 
thought that such a letter should have 
been directed tohim.” It wasin vain that 
I reasoned against this impression ; the 
conviction that he had been disgraced 
had taken possession of his mind. 
He said again and again that nothing 
but his death could remove the stain 
which his indecision had cast upon 
the name of his family. I hurried to 
the hall, on hearing M‘Donough and 
the Captain passing, and reached the 
door just in time to hear the latter say, 
as he mounted his horse—~ | 

“ All the rest can be arranged on 
the spot ; and so farewell, Mr. M‘Do- 
nough—we'll meet at Philippi you 
know ;” and with this classical allusion, 
which was accompanied with a grin 
and a bow, and probably served many 
such occasions, the Captain took his 
departure. 

M‘Donough briefly stated the few 
particulars which had been arranged. 
The parties were to meet at the stand- 
house,.in the race-ground, which lay at 
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about an equal distance between Castle 
Connor and the town of T—— The 
hour appointed was half-past five on 
the next morning, at which time the 
twilight would be sufficiently advanced 
to afford a distinct view; and the 
weapons to be employed were pistols—~ 
M‘Creagh having claimed, on the part 
of his friend, all the advantages of the 
challenged party, and having, conse- 
quently, insisted upon the choice of 
“ tools,’ as he expressed bimself ; and 
it was further stipulated that the ut- 
most secrecy should be observed, as 
Fitzgerald would incur great risk from 
the violence of the peasantry, in case 
the affair took wind. These condi- 
tions were, of course, agreed upon by 
O’Connor, and M‘Donough left the 
eastle, having appointed four o'clock 
upon the next morning as the hour of 
his return, by which time it would be 
his business to provide every thing 
necessary for the meeting. On his 
departure, O’Connor requested me to 
remain with him upon that evening, 
_ saying that “he could not bear to be 

alone with his mother.” It was to me 
a most painful request, but at the same 
time one which 1 could not think of 
refusing. J felt, however, that the 
difficulty at least of the task which I 
had to perform, would be in some mea- 
sure mitigated by the arrival of two 
relations of O’Connor upon that even- 


“It is very fortunate,” said O’Con- 
nor, whose thoughts had been running 
upon the same subject, “that the 
O’Gradys will be with us to-night ; 
their gaiety and good-humour will re- 
lieve us from a heavy task. I trust 
that nothing may occur to prevent 
their coming.” Fervently concurring 
in the same wish, I accompanied 
O'Connor into the parlour, there to 
await the arrival of his mother. 

God grant that I may never spend 
such another evening !—the O’Gradys 
did come, but their high and noisy 
spirits, so far from relieving me, did 
but give additional gloom to the des- 
pondency, 1 might say the despair, 
which filled my heart with misery— 
the terrible forebodings which I could 
not for an instant silence, turned their 
laughter into discord, and seemed to 
mock the smiles and jests of the un- 
conscious party. When I turned my 
eyes upon the mother, I thought | 
never had seen her look so proudly 
and so lovingly upon her son before—it 
cut me to the heart—oh! how cruelly 
I was deceiving her! I was a hundred 
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times on the very point of starting up, 
and at all hazards, declaring to her 
how matters were ; but other feelings 
subdued my better emotions. Oh! 
what monsters are we made of by the 
fashions of the world! how are our 
kindlier and nobler feelings warped or 
destroyed by their baleful influences ! 
I felt that it would not be honourable, 
that it would not be etiquette to betray 
O’Connor’s secret. I sacrificed a higher 
and a nobler duty than I have since 
been called upon to perform, to the 
dastardly fear of bearing the unmerited 
censure of a world, from which I was 
about to retire. Oh Fashion! thou 
gaudy idol, whose feet are red with the 
blood of human sacrifice, would I had 
always felt towards thee as I now do} 
O’Connor was not dejected ; on the 
contrary, he joined with loud and lively 
alacrity in the hilarity of the little 
party ; but I could see in the flush of 
is cheek, and in the unusual bright- 
ness of his eye, all the excitement of 
fever—he was making an effort almost 
beyond his strength, but he succeeded 
—and when his mother rose to leave 
the room, it was with the impression 
that her son was the gayest and most 
light-hearted of the company. Twice 
or thrice she had risen with the inten~ 
tion of retiring, but O’Connor with an 
eagerness, which I alone could unders- 
stand, had persuaded her to remain 
until the usual hour of her depar- 
ture had long past; and when at 
length she arose, declaring that she 
could not possibly stay longer, I alone 
could comprehend the desolate change 
which passed over his manner; and 
when I saw them part, it was with the 
sickening conviction that those two 
beings, so dear to one another, so loved, 
so cherished, should meet no more. 
O'Connor briefly informed his cousins 
of the position in which he was placed, 
requesting them at the same time to 
accompany him to the field, and thig 
having been settled, we separated, each 
to his own apartment. I had wished 
to sit up with O’Connor, who had 
matters to arrange sufficient to employ 
him until the hour appointed for 
M‘Donough’s visit ; but he would not 
hear of it, and I was forced, though 
sorely against my will, to leave him 
without a companion. I went to my 
room, and in a state of excitement, 
which I cannot describe, I paced for 
hours up and down its narrow precincts, 
T could not (who could?) analyse the 
strange, contradictory, torturing fecl- 
ings which, while I recoiled in shrink- 
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ing horror from the scene which the 
morning was to bring, yet forced me to 
wish the intervening time annihilated ; 
each hour that the clock told seemed 
to vibrate and tinkle through every 
nerve—my agitation was dreadful— 
fancy conjured up the forms of those 
who filled my thoughts with more than 
the vividness of reality : things seemed 
to glide through the dusky shadows of 
the room. I saw the dreaded form of 
Fitzgerald—I heard the hated laugh of 
the Captain—anid again, the features 
of O'Connor would appear before me, 
with ghastly distinctness, pale and 
writhed in death, the gouts of gore 
clotted in the mouth, and the eye-balls 
glared and staring. Scared with the 
visions which seemed to throng with 
unceasing rapidity and vividness, I 
threw open the window, and looked 
out upon the quiet scene around. I 
turned my eyes in the direction of the 
town; a heavy cloud was louring 
darkly about it, and I in impious frenzy 
prayed to God that it might burst in 
avenging fires upon the murderous 
wretch who lay beneath; at length 
sick and giddy with excess of excite- 
ment, I threw myself upon the bed, 
without removing my clothes, and en- 
deavoured to compose myself, so far as 
to remain quiet until the hour for our 
assembling should arrive. 

A few minutes before four o'clock I 
‘stole noiselessly down stairs, and made 
my way to the small study already 
mentioned ; a candle was burning with- 
in; and when I opened the door 
O’Connor was reading a book, which, 
on seeing me, he hastily closed, colour- 
ing slightly as he did so. We exchanged 
a cordial but mournful greeting ; and 
after a slight pause he said, laying his 
hand upon the volume which he had 
shut a moment before, “ Purcell, I feel 
perfectly calm, though I cannot say 
that I have much hope as to the issue 
of this morning’s rencounter. I shall 
avoid half the danger ; if I must fall, 
I am determined I shall not go down 
to the grave with his blood upon my 
hands. I have resolved not to fire at 
Fitzgerald—that is, to fire in such a 
direction as to assure myself against 
hitting him: do not say a word of this 
to the O’Gradys, your doing so would 
only produce fruitless altercation— 
they could not understand my motives 
—I feel convinced that I shall not 
leave the field alive—if I must die to- 
day, I shall avoid an awful aggravation 
of wretchedness.— Purcell,” he con- 
tinued after a little space, “I was so 
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weak as to feel almost ashamed of the 
manner in which I was occupied as 
you entered the room. Yes J, J who 
will be before this evening, a cold and 
lifeless clod, was ashamed to have spent 
my last moment of reflection in prayer. 
God pardon me, God pardon me,” he 
repeated. I took his hand and pressed 
it, but I could not speak. I sought 
for words of comfort, but they would 
not come. To have uttered one cheer- 
ing sentence, I must have contradicted 
every impression of my own mind. 
I felt too much awed to attempt it. 
Shortly afterwards M‘Donough arrived. 
No wretched patient ever underwent 
amore thrilling revulsion, at the first 
sight of the case of surgical instruments 
under which he had to suffer, than did 
I, upon beholding a certain oblong flat 
mahogany box, bound with brass, and of 
about two feet in length, laid upon the 
table in the hall. O’Connor thanking 
him for his punctuality, requested him 
to come into his study for « moment, - 
when, with a melancholy collectedness, 
he proceeded to make arrangements 
for our witnessing his will. The docu- 
ment was a brief one, and the whole 
matter was just arranged, when the 
two O’Gradys crept softly into the 
room. “So! last will and testament,” 
suid the elder ;* Why, you have a very 
blue notion of these matters. I tell 
you, you need not be uneasy. I remem- 
ber very well, when young Ryan of 
Ballykealey met M‘Neil the duellist, 
bets ran twenty to one against him. I 
stole away from school, and had a peep 
at the fun as well as the best of them ; 
they fired together; Ryan received the 
ball through the collar of his coat, and 
M‘Neil in the temple; he spun like a 
top: it was a most unexpected thing, 
and disappointed his friends damnably. 
It was adwitted, however, to have been 
very pretty shooting upon both sides—. 
to be sure,” he continued, pointing to 
the will, “you are in the right to keep 
upon the safe side of fortune ; but 
then, there is no occasion to be alto- 
gether so devilish down in the mouth 
as you appear to be.” “ You will allow,” 
said O’Connor, “ that the chances are 
heavily against me.” “ Why, let me 
see, he replied, “not so hollow a 
thing either ; let me see, he'll say 
about four to one against you, you 
may chance to throw doublets like him 
I told you of, and then what becomes 
of the odds I'd like to know? But let 
things go as they will, I'll give and take 
four to one, in pounds and tens of 
pounds. There, M‘Donough, there's a 
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get for you; b—t me, if it is not. Poh! 
the fellow is stolen away,” he continued 
observing that the object of his pro- 

osal had left the room; “ but d—— 
it, Purcell, you are fond of ‘a soft thing 
‘too, in a quiet way, I’m sure you are, 
so curse me if I do not make you the 
same offer—is it a go?” I was too 
much disgusted to make any reply, 
but, I believe, my looks expressed my 
feclings sufficiently, for in a moment 
he said, “ Well, I see there is nothing 
to be done here, so we may as well be 
stirring. M‘Donough, myself, and my 
brother will saddle the horses in a jiffy, 
while you and Purcell settle any thing 
which remains to be arranged ;” so 
saying he left the room with as much 
alacrity as if it were to prepare fora 
fox hunt. Selfish, heartless fool! I 
have often since heard him spoken of 
as @ cursed good natured dog, and a 
d—d good fellow; vut such eulogies as 
these are not calculated to mitigate 
the abhorrence with which his conduct, 
upon that morning inspired me. 

The chill mists of night were still 
hovering on the landscape, as our party 
left the castle. It was a raw, comfort- 
less morning; a kind of drizzling fog 
hung heavily over the scene, dimming 
the light of the sun, which had now 
risen, into a pale and evena grey. As 
the appointed hour was fast approach- 
ing," it was proposed that we should 
enter the race-ground, at a point close 
to the stand-house—a measure which 
would save us a ride of nearly two 
miles, over a broken road ; at which 
distance there was an open entrance 
into the race ground. Here, accord- 
ingly, we dismounted, and, leaving our 
horses in the care of a country fellow 
who happened to be stirring at that 
early hour, we proceeded up a narrow 
lane, over a side wall of which we were 
to climb into the open ground where 
stood the now deserted building, under 
which the meeting was to take place. 
Our progress was intercepted by the 
unexpected appearance of an old woman, 
who, in the scarlet cloak which is the 
pictaresque characteristic of the female 
peasantry of the south, was moving 
slowly down the avenue to meet us, 
uttering that peculiarly wild and piteous 
lamentation well known by the name 
of “the Irish cry,” accompanied through- 
out by all the customary gesticulation of 
passionate grief. This rencounter was 
more awkward than we had at first 
auticipated ; for, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, the person proved to be no 
other than an old and attached depen- 
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dant of the family, and who had herself 
nursed O’Connor. She quickened her 
pace as we advanced almost to a run ; 
and, throwing her arms round O’Con- 
nor’s neck, she poured forth such a 
torrent of lamentation, reproach, and 
endearment, as showed that she was 
aware of the nature of our purpose, 
whence and hy what means I knew not. 
It was in vain that he sought to satisfy 
her by evasion, and gently to extricate 
himself from her embrace. She knelt 
upon the ground, and clasped her arms 
round his legs, uttering all the while 
such touching supplications, such cutting 
and passionate expressions of woe, as 
went to my very heart. At length, 
with much difficulty, we passed this 
most painful interruption ; and, crossing 
the boundary wall, was placed beyond 
her reach. The O’Gradys damned 
her for a troublesome hag, and passed 
on with O’Connor, but I remained 
behind fora moment. The poor woman 
looked hopelessly at the high wall 
which separated her from him she had 
loved ‘from infancy, and to be with 
whom at that minute she would have 
given worlds ; she took her seat upon 
a solitary stone under the opposite 
wall; aud there, in a low, subdued 
key, she continued to utter her sorrow 
in words so desolate, yet expressing 
such a tenderness of devotion, as wrung 
my heart. 

“ My poor woman,” I said, laying my 
hand gently upon her shoulder, “ you 
will make yourself ill; the morning is 
very cold, and your cloak is but a thin 
defence against the damp and chill. 
Pray return home, and take this; it 
may be useful to you.” | 
- So saying, I dropped a purse, with 
what money I had about me, into her 
lap, but it lay there unheeded; she 
did not hear me. 

“Oh! my child, my child, my 
darlin’,” she sobbed, “are you gone 
from me? are you gone from me? 
Ah, mavourneen, mavourneen, you'll 
never come back alive to me again. 
The crathur that slept on my bosom— 
the lovin’ crathur that I was so proud 
of—they’ll kill him, they'll kill him, 
Oh, voh! voh!” 

The affecting tone, the feeling, the 
abandonment with which all this was 
uttered, none can conceive who have 
not heard the lamentations of the Irish 
peasantry. It brought tears to my 
eyes. I saw that no consolation of 
mine could soothe her grief, so I 
turned and departed; but as [ rapidly 
traversed the level sward which sepa- 
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rated me from my companions, now 
considerably in advance, I could still 
hear the wailings of the solitary mour- 
ner. 

As we approached the stand house, 
it was evident that our antagonists had 
already arrived. Our path lay by the 
side of a high fence, constructed of 
loose stones, and, on turning a sharp 
angle at its extremity, we found our- 
selves close to the appointed spot, and 
within a few yards of a crowd of per- 
sons, some mounted and some on foot, 
evidently awaiting our arrival. The 
affair had unaccountably taken wind, 
as the number of the expectants clearly 
shewed ; but for this there was now no 
remedy. As our little party advanced, 
we were met and saluted by several 
acquaintances, whom curiosity, if no 
deeper feeling, had brought to the 
place. Fitzgerald and the Captain had 
arrived, and, having dismounted, were 
both standing upon the sod. The 
former, as we approached, bowed 
slightly and sullenly—while the latter, 
evidently in high goud humour, made 
his most courteous obeisance. No 
time was to be lost; and the two 
seconds immediately withdrew to a 
slight distance, for the purpose of 
completing the last minute arrange- 
ments. It was a brief but horrible 
interval—each returned to his principal 
to communicate the result, which was 
soon caught up and repeated from mouth 
to mouth throughout the crowd. I 
felt a strange and insurmountable 
reluctance to hear the sickening parti- 
culars detailed ; and as I stood irresolute 
at some distance from the principal 
oe a top-booted squireen, with a 

unting whip in his hand, bustling up 
to a companion of his, exclaimed— 

“ Not fire together !—-did you ever 
hear the like? If Fitzgerald gets the 
first shot, all is over. M‘Donough 
sold the pass, by , and that is the 
long and the short of it.” 

The parties now moved down a 
little to a small level space, suited to 
the purpose; and the Captain, ad- 
dressing M‘Donough, said— 

«+ Mr. M‘Donough, you'll now have 
the goodness to toss for choice of 
ground ; as the light comes from the 
east, the line must of course run north 
and south. Will you be so obliging 
as to toss up a crown piece, while [ 
call 2” 

A coin was instantly chucked into 
the air: the Captain cried “ Harp.” 
The head was uppermost, and MD, - 
nough immediately made choice of the 
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southern point at which to place his 
friend—a position which it will be 
easily seen had the advantage of 
turning his back upon the light—no 
trifling superiority of location. The 
ie pac turned with a kind of laugh, 
and said— . 

“By ——, Sir, you are as cunning 
as a dead pig: but you forgot one 
thing. My friend is a left-handed 
gunner, though never, a bit the worse 
for that; so you see there is no odds 
as far as the choice of light goes.” 

He then proceeded to measure nine 
paces in a direction running north and 
south, and the principals took their 
ground. -  G 

“IT must be troublesome to you once 
again, Mr. M‘Donough. dine toss 
more, and everything is eomplete. 
We must settle who is to have the 
Jirst slap.” 

A piece of money was again thrown 
into the air; again the Captain lost 
the toss, and M‘Donough proceeded to 
load the pistols. I happened to stand 
near Fitzgerald, ‘and i overheard the 
Captain, with a chuckle, say something 
to him in which the word “cravat” 
was repeated. It instantly occurred 
to me that the Captain’s attention was 
directed to a bright-coloured muffler 
which O'Connor wore round his neck, 
and which would afford his antagonist 
a distinct and favourable mark. I 
instantly urged him to remove it, and 
at length, with difficulty, succeeded, 
He seemed perfectly careless as to 
any precaution. Everything was now 
ready ; the pistol was placed in O’Con; 
nor’s hand, and he only awaited the 
word from the Captain. M‘Creagh 
then said— 

“ Mr. M‘Donough, is your principal 
ready ?” 

M‘Donough replied in the affrma- 
tive ; and, after a slight pause, the 
Captain, as had been arranged, uttered 
the words—* Ready, fire.” 

O’Connor fired, but so wide of the 
mark, that some one in the crowd 
exclaimed— . 

“ Fired in the air.” 

‘* Who says he fired in the air?” 
thundered Fitzgerald. “ By ~—, he 
lies, whoever he is”’—there was a silence 
—but even if he was fool enough to 
fire in the air, it is not in Ais power to 

ut an end to the quarrel by that, 

—n my soul, if I am come here to be 
played with like a child, and by the 
Almight you shall hear more of 
this, each and everyone of you, befure 
l’m satisfied.” 
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A. kind of low murmur, or rather 
groan, was now raised, and a slight 
motion was observable in the crowd, 
as if to intercept Fitzgerald's ania 3 
to his horse. M‘Creagh, drawing the 
horse close to the spot where Fitzgerald 
stood, threatened, with the most awful 
imprecations, “to blow the brains out 
of the first man who should dare to 
press on them.” 

- O'Connor now interfered, requesting 
the crowd to forbear, and some degree 
of order was restored. He then said, 
“that in firing as he did, he had no 
intention whatever of waiving his right 
of firing upon Fitzgerald, and of de- 
priving that gentleman of his right of 
prosecuting the affair to the utmost— 
that if any person present imagined 
that he intended to fire in the air, he 
begged to set him right ; since, so far 
from seeking to extort an unwilling 
reconciliation, he was determined that 
no power on earth should induce him 
to concede one inch of ground to Mr. 
Fitzgerald.” 

- This announcement was received 
with a shout by the crowd, who now 
resumed their places at either side of 
the plot of ground which had been 
measured. The principals took their 
places once more, and M‘Creagh pro- 
ceeded, with the nicest and most 
anxious care, to load the pistols ; and 
this task being accomplished, Fitzgerald 
whispered something in the Captain’s 
‘ear, who instantly drew his friend’s 
horse so as to place him within a step 
‘of his rider, and then tightened the 
girths. This accomplished, Fitzgerald 
proceeded deliberately to remove his 
coat, which he threw across his horse 
in front of the saddle; and then, 
‘with the assistance of M‘Creagh, he 
rolled the shirt sleeve up to the shoulder, 
so as to leave the whole of his muscular 
arm perfectly naked. A cry of 
“Coward, coward! butcher, butcher !” 
arose from the crowd. Fitzgerald 
paused. 

“Do you object, Mr. M‘Donough ? 
and upon what grounds, if you please ?” 
said hie. 

“Certainly he does not,’ replied 
‘O'Connor ; and, turning to M‘Donough, 
he added, “ pray let there be no unne- 
cessary delay.” 

“There is no objection, then,” said 
Fitzgerald. : 

' “J object,” said the younger of the 
O’Gradys, “if nobody else will.” 

‘¢ And who the devil are you, that 
dares to object ?” shouted Fitzgerald ; 
* and what d—d presumption prompts 
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yon to dare to wag your tongue 
ere ?” 

“Tl am Mr. O’Grady, of Castle 
Blake,” replied the young man, now 
much enraged ; “and, by » you 
shall answer for your language to me.” 

“ Shall I, by ? Shall 1 ?” cried 
he, with a laugh of brutal scorn ; “the 
more the merrier, d—n the doubt of 
it—so now hold your tongue, for I 
promise you you shall have business 
enough of your own to think about, 
and that before long.” | 

There was an appalling ferocity in 
his tone and manner which no words 
could convey. He seemed transformed ; 
he was actually like a man possessed. 
Was it possible, I thought, that I 
beheld the courteous gentleman, the 
gay, good-humoured retailer of amusing 
anecdote with whom, scarce two days 
ago, I had laughed and chatted, in the 
blasphemous and murderous ruffian who 
glared and stormed before me! 

O’Connor interposed, and requested 
that time should not be unnecessarily 
lost. 

“You have not got a second coat 
on?” enquired the Captain. “I beg 
pardon, but my duty to my friend 
requires that { should ascertain the 
point.” 

O’Connor replied in the negative. 
The Captain expressed himself as 
satisfied, adding, in what he meant 
to be a complimentary strain, “ that he 
knew Mr. O’Connor would scorn to_ 
employ padding or any unfair mode of 
protection.” 

There was now a breathless silence. 
O’Connor stood perfectly motionless ; 
and, excepting the death-like paleness 
of his features, he exhibited no sign of 
agitation. His eye was steady—his 
lip did not tremble—his attitude was 
calm. The Captain, having re-examined 
the priming of the pistols, placed one 
of them in the hand of Fitzgerald. 
M‘Donough enquired whether the 
parties were prepared, and having 
‘been answered in the affirmative, he 
area to give the word, “‘ Ready.” 
‘Fitzgerald raised his hand, but almost 
instantly lowered it again. The crowd 
had pressed too much forward as it 
appeared, and his eye had been un- 
steadied by the flapping of the skirt 
-of a: furze riding coat worn by one of 
the spectators. 

“Jn the name of my principal,” said 
the Captain, “I must ad do insist upon 
these gentlemen moving back a little : 
we ask but little; fair play, and no 
favour.” a 
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The crowd moved as_ requested. 
M‘Donough repeated his former ques- 
tion, aud was answered as before. 
There was a breathless silence. Fitz- 
gerald fixed his eye upon O’Connor. 
The appointed signal, “ Ready, fire!” 
was given. There was a pause while 
one might slowly reckon three—Fitz- 
geral tired—and O'Connor fell help- 
Jessly upon the ground. 

“There is no time to be lost,” said 
M‘Creagh ; “for, by » you have 
done for him.” 

So saying, he threw himself upon his 
horse, and was instantly followed at a 
hard gallop by Fitzgerald. 

_“ Cold-blooded murder, if ever mur- 
der was committed,” said O’Grady. 
“ He shall hang for it ; d—n me, but he 
shall.” P 

A hopeless attempt was made to 
overtake the fugitives ; but they were 
better mounted than any of their pur- 
suers, and escaped with ease. Curses 
and actual yells of execration followed 
their course; and as, in crossing the 
brow of a neighbouring hill, they turned 
round in the saddle to observe if they 
were pursued, every gesture which 
could express fury and defiance was 
exhausted by the enraged and defeated 
multitude. i 

“(Clear the way, boys,” said young 
O'Grady, who with me was kneeling 
beside O’Connor, while we supported 
him in our arms; “do not press so 
close, and be d—d; can’t you let the 
fresh air to him; don’t you see he’s 
dying ¢” | 
_ On opening his waistcoat we easily 
detected the wound: it was a little 
below the chest—a small blue mark, 
from which oozed a single heavy drop 
of blood. . 

“ He is bleeding but little—that is a 
comfort at all events,” said one of the 
gentlemen whosurrounded the wounded 
man. 

Another suggested the expediency 
of his being removed homeward with as 
little delay as possible, and recom- 
mended, for this purpose, that a door 
should be Sree | from its hinges, and 
the patient, laid upon this, should be con- 
veyed from the field. Upon this rude 
bier my poor friend was carried from 
that fatal ground towards Castle Con- 
nor. I walked close by his side, and 
observed every motion of his. He 
seldom opened his eyes, and was per- 
fectly still, excepting a nervous working 
of the fingers, and a slight, almost im- 
perceptible twitching of the features, 
which took place, however, only at 
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intervals.. The first word he uttered 
was spoken as we approached the 
entrance of the castle itself, when he 
said, repeatedly, “the back. way, the 
back way.” He feared lest his mother 
should meet him abruptly and without 
preparation; but although this fear 
was groundless, since she never left her 
room until late in the day, yet it was 
thought advisable, and, indeed, neces- 
sary, to caution al) the servants most 
strongly against breathing a hint to 
their mistress of the events which had 
befallen. Two or three gentlemen had 
ridden from the field one after another, 
promising that they should overtake 
our party before it reached the castle, 
bringing with them medical aid from 
one quarter or another; and we de- 
termined that Mrs. O’Connor should 
not know anything of the occurrence 
until the opinion of some professional 
man should have determined the extent 
of the injury which her son had sus- 
tained—a course of conduct which 
would at least have the effect of re- 
lieving her from the horrors of suspense. 
When O’Connor found himself in his 
own room, and laid upon his own bed, 
he appeared much revived—so much 
so, that I could not help admitting a 
strong hope that all might yet be well. 

“ After all, Purcell,” said he, with a 
melancholy smile, and speaking with 
evident difficulty, “I believe I have 
got off with a trifling wound. I am 
sure it cannot be fatal, I feel so little 
pain—almost none.” 

I cautioned him against fatiguing 
himself by endeavouring to speak ; and 
he remained quiet for a little time.. At 
length he said— 

“Purcell, [ trust this lesson shall 
not have been givenin vain. God has 
been very merciful to me; I feel I 
have an internal confidence that I am 
not wounded mortally. Had I beea 
fatally wounded—had I been killed 
upon the spot, only think on it’—and 
he closed his eyes as if the very thought 
made him dizzy—“ struck down into 
the grave, unprepared as I am, in the 
very blossom of my sins, without a 
moment of repentance or of reflection ; 
I must have been lost—lost for ever 
and ever.” a 

I prevailed upon him, with some 
difficulty, to abstain from such agitating 
reflections, and at length induced him 
to court such repose as his condition 
admitted of, by remaining perfectly 
silent, and as much as possible without 
motion. 

O'Connor and I only were in the 
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room; he had lain for some time in 
tolerable quiet, when I thought I dis- 
tinguished the bustle attendant upon 
the arrival of some one at the castle, 
and went eagerly to the window, be- 
lieving, or at least hoping, that the 
sounds might announce the approach 
of the medical man, whom we all longed 
most impatiently to see. My conjec- 
ture was right; I had the satisfaction 
of seeing him dismount and prepare to 
enter the castle, when my observations 
were interrupted, and my attention was 
attracted by a smothered, gurgling 
sound proceeding from the bed in which 
lay the wounded man. _ I instantly 
turned round, and in doing so the 
spectacle which met my eyes was 
sufficiently shocking. [ had left 
O'Connor lying in the bed, supported 
by pillows, perfectly calm, an with 
his eyes closed: he was now lying 
nearly in the same position, his eyes 
open and almost starting from their 
sockets, with every feature pale and 
distorted as death, and vomiting blood 
in quantities that were frightful. I 
rushed to the door and called for assis- 
tance ; the paroxysm, though violent, 
was brief, and O'Connor sank into a 
swoon so deep and death-like, that I 
feared he should waken no more. The 
surgeon, a little, fussy man, but I 
believe with some skill to justify his 
pretensions, now entered the room, 
carrying his case of instruinents, and 
followed by servants bearing basins 
and water and bandages of linen. He 
relieved our doubts by instantly assuring 
us that “the patient” was still living ; 
and at the same time professed his 
determination to take advantage of the 
muscular relaxation which the faint had 
induced to examine the wound—adding 
thata patient was more easily “handled” 
when in a swoon than under other 
circumstances. After examining the 
wound in front where the ball had 
entered, he passed his hand round 
beneath the shoulder, and after a little 
pause he shook his head, observing 
that he feared very much that one of 
the vertibre was fatally injured, but 
that he could not say decidedly until 
his patient should revive a little— 
Though his language was very technical, 
and TU pa to me nearly unin- 
telligible, I could perceive plainly by 
his manner that he considered the case 
as almost hopeless. 

O’Connor gradually gave some signs 
of returning animation, and at length 
was 80 far restored as to be enabled to. 
speak. After some few general ques- 
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tions as to how he felt affected, &c. &c., 
the surgeon, placing his hand upon his 
leg, and pressing it slightly, asked him 
it he felt any pressure upon the limb ? 
O'Connor answered in the negative— 
he pressed harder, and repeated the 
question; still the answer was the 
same, till at length, by repeated ex- 
periments, he ascertained that all that 
part of the body which lay behind the 
wound was paralysed, proving that the 
spine must have received some fatal 
injury. 7 

“Well, doctor,” said O'Connor, 
after the examination of the wound 
over; “well, I shall do; shan't 

?” 

The physician was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then, as if with an effort, 
he replied, 

“Indeed, my dear sir, it would not 
be honest to flatter you with much 
hope.” 

“ Eh ?” said O'Connor, with more 
alacrity than I had seen him exhibit 
since the morning ; “surely, I did not 
hear you aright; I spoke of my reco- 
very—surely there is no doubt; there 
can, be none—speak frankly, doctor, 
for God's sake—am I dying 

The surgeon was evidently no stoic, 
and his manner had extinguished in 
me every hope, even before he had 
uttered a word in reply. 

“You are—you are indeed dying. 
There is no hope; I should but de- 
ceive you if I held out any.” ; 

As the surgeon uttered these terri- 
ble words, the hands which O’Connor 
had stretched towards him while await- 
ing his reply fell powerless by his side ; 
his head sank forward ; it seemed as if 
horror and despair had unstrung ever 
nerve and sinew ; he appeared to ad 
lapse and shrink together as a plant 
might, under the influence of a wither- 
ing spell. | 

It has often been my fate, since 
then, to visit the chambers of death 
and of suffering ; I have witnessed 
fearful agonies of body and of soul ; 
the mysterious shudderings of the. 
departing spirit, and the heart-rending 
desolation of the survivors ; the sever- 
ing of the tenderest ties, the piteous. 
yearnings of unavailing love—of all 
these things the sad duties of my pro- 
fession have made me a witness. But, 
generally speaking, I have observed, 
in such scenes something to mitigate, 
if not the sorrows, at least the terrors, 
of death; the dying man seldom 
seems to feel the reality of his situa- 
tion ; a dull consciousness of ap- 
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proaching dissolution, a dim: anticipa- 
tion of unconsciousness and insensibi- 
lity, are the feelings which most nearly 
border upon an appreciation of his 
state ; the film of death seems to have 
overspread the mind’s eye, objects 
lose their distinctness, and float 
cloudily before it, and the apathy and 
apparent indifference with which men 
recognize the sure advances of imme- 
diate death, rob that awful hour of 
much of its terrors, and the death-bed 
of -its otherwise inevitable agonies. 
This is a merciful dispensation ; but 
the rule has its exceptions—its terrible 
exceptions. When aman is brought 
in an instant, by some sudden accident, 
to the very verge of the futhomless 
pit of death, with all his recollections 
awake, and his perceptions keenly and 
vividly alive, without previous illness 
to subdue the tone of the mind as to 
dull its apprebensions—then, and then 
only, the deathbed is truly terrible. 
Oh, what a contrast did O’Connor 
afford, as he lay in all the abject help- 
lessness of undisguised terror upon his 
death-bed, to the proud composure 
with which he had taken the field that 
morning. I had always before thought 
of death as of a quiet sleep stealing 
gradually upon exhausted nature, made 
welcome by suffering, or, at least, sof- 
tened by resignation ; I had never be- 
fore stood by the side of one upon 
whom the hand of death had been thus 
suddenly laid; I had never seen the 
tyrant arrayed in his terror till then. 
Never before or since have I seen hor- 
ror 80 intensely depicted. It seemed 
actually as if O’Connor’s mind had been 
unsettled by the shock ; the few words 
he uttered were marked with all the 
incoherence of distraction ; but it was 
not words that marked his despair 
most strongly, the appalling and heart- 
sickening groans, | might almost say 
howls, .that came from the _terror- 
stricken and dying man must haunt me 
while I live; the expression, too, of 
hopeless, imploring agony with which 
he turned his eyes from object to ob- 
ject, I can never forget. At length, 
appearing suddenly to recollect him- 
self, he said, with startling alertness, 
but in a voice so altered that I scarce 
could recognize the tones, 
. © Purcell, Purcell, go and tell my 
poor mother; she must know all, and 
then, quick, quick, quick, call your 
uncle, bring him here; I must have a 
chance.” He made a violent but fruit- 
less effort to rise, and after a slight 
pause continued, with deep and urgent 
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solemnity,“ Doctor, how long’ shall I 
live? Don’t flatter me. Compliments 
at a death-bed are out of place ; 
doctor, for @od’s sake, as you would 
not have my soul perish with my body, 
do not mock a dying man ; have I an 
hour to live ?” ‘4 

“ Certainly,” replied the surgeon ; 
“if you will but endeavour to keep 
yourgelf tranquil ; otherwise I cannot 
answer for a moment.” 

“Well, doctor,” said the patient, 
“Twill obey you; now, Purcell, my 
first and dearest friend, will you in- 
form my poor mother of—of what you 
see, and return with your uncle; I 
know you will.” 

I took the dear fellow’s hand and 
kissed it, it was the only answer I 
could give, and left the room. I asked 
the first female servant I chanced to 
meet, if her mistress were yet up, and 
was answered in the affirmative. With- 
out giving myself time to hesitate, I 
requested her to lead me to her lady’s 
room, which she accordingly did » she 
entered first, I suppose to announce 
my name, and I followed closely ; the 
poor mother said something, and held 
out her hands to welcome me; I strove 
for words; I could not speak, but na- 
ture found expression ; I threw myself 
at her feet and covered her hands with 
kisses and tears. My manner was 
enough ; with a quickness almost pre- 
ternatural she understood it all; she 
simply said the words, “ O’Connor is 
killed ;” she uttered no more. 

How I left the room I know not; I 
rode madly to my uncle’s residence, 
and brought him back with me—all 
the rest is a blank. I remember 
standing by O’Connor’s bedside, and 
kissing the cold pallid forehead again 
and again; I remember the pale sere- 
nity of the beautiful features; I re« 
member that I looked upon the dead: 
face of my friend, and I remember no 
more. For many months I Jay writh- 
ing and raving in the phrenzy of brain 
fever ; a hundred times I stood totter- 
ing at the brink of death, and long 
after.my restoration to bodily health 
was assured, it appeared doubtful whe- 
ther I should ever be restored to rea- 
son. But God dealt very mercifully 
with me ; his mighty hand rescued me: 
from death and from madness when 
one or other appeared inevitable. As 
soon as I was permitted pen and ink, 
I wrote to the bereaved mother ina 
tone bordering upon phrenzy; I ac- 
cused myself of having made her 
ehildless ; I called myself a murderer; 
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I believed myself accursed ; I could 
not find terms strong enough to ex- 
press my abhorrence of my own con- 
duct. But, oh! what an answer I re- 
ceived, so mild, so sweet, from the de- 
mother ; its words 
spoke all that is beautiful in Christianity 


— it was forgivaness—it was resignation. 


[I am convinced that to that letter, 
operating as it did upon a mind 
already predisposed, is owing my final 
determination to devote myself to that 
profession in which, for more than half 
a viata | I have been an humble mi-. 
nister. Years roll away, and we count 
them not as they pass, but their influ- 
ence is not the less certain that it is 
silent ; the deepest wounds are gradu- 
ally healed, the keenest griefs are mi- 
tigated, and we, in character, feelings, 
tastes, and pursuits, become such al- 
tered beings, that but for some few 
indelible marks which past events 
must leave behind them, which time 
may soften, but can never efface ; our 
very identity would be dubious. 
Who has not felt all this at one time 
or other? Who has not mournfully 
felt it? This trite, but natural train 
of reflection filled my mind as [ ap- 
proathed the domain of Castle Con- 
nor, some ten years after the occur- 


‘rence of the events above narrated. 


Everything looked the same as when 
I had left it; the old trees stood as 
graceful and as grand as ever; no 
plough had violated the soft green 
sward ; no utilitarian hand had con- 
strained the wanderings of the clear 
and sportive stream, or disturbed the 
lichen-covered rocks through which it 
gushed, or the wild coppice that over- 
shadowed its sequestered nooks—but 
the eye that looked upon these things 
was altered, and memory was busy 
with other days, shrouding in sadness 
every beauty that met my sight. As 
I approached the castle my emotions 
became so acutely painful that I had 
almost returned the way I came, with- 
out accomplishing the purpose for 
which I had gone thus far, and nothing 


-but the conviction that my having 
‘been in the neighbourhood of Castle 


Connor without visiting its desolate 
mistress, would render me justly liable 


‘to the severest censure, could overcome 


my reluctance to encountering the 
heavy task which was before me. I 
recognized the old servant who opened 
the door, but he did not know me; I 
was completely changed ; suffering of 
body and mind had altered me in fea- 
ture and in bearing, as much as in 
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character. I asked the man whether 
his mistress ever saw visitors; he an- 
swered, . 

“But seldom ; perhaps, however, 
if she knew that an old friend wished 
to see her fora few minutes, she would 
gratify him so far.” 

At the same time I placed my card 
in his hand and requested him to de- 
liver it to his mistress. He returned 
in a few moments, saying that his lady 
would be happy to see me in the par- 
lour, and I accordingly followed him to 
the door, which he opened. I entered 
the room, and was in a moment at the 
side of my early friend and benefactress. 
I was too much agitated to speak ; I 
could only hold the hands which she 
gave me, while, spite of every effort, 
the tears flowed fast and bitterly. 

“It was kind, very, very kind of 
you to come to see me,” she said, with 
far more composure than I could have 
commanded ; “I see it is very painful 
to you.” 

I endeavoured to compose myself, 
and for a little time we remained 
silent ; she was the first to speak— 

“ You will be surprised, Mr. Purcell, 
when you observe the calmness with 
which I can speak of him who was 
dearest to me, who is gone; but m 
thoughts are always with him, and the 
recolleetions of his love,”—her voice 
faltered a little —‘ and the hope of 
meeting him hereafter enables me to 
bear existence.” 

I said I know not what; something 
about resignation, I believe. 

“T hope [am resigned ; God make 
me more so,” she said. “QOh, Mr. 
Purcell, | have often thought I loved 
‘my lost child ¢oo well—it was natural 
—he was my only child—he was ” 
She could not proceed for a few mo- 
ments; “it was very natural that I 
should love him as | did ; but it may 
have been sinful; I have often thought 
so. I doated upon him—lI idolized 
him—I thought too little of other 
holier affections ; and God may have 
taken him from me, only to teach me, 
by this severe lessun, that I owed to 
heaven a larger share of my heart 
than to anything earthly. I cannot 
think of him now without more solemn 
feelings than if: he were with me— 
‘there is something holy in our 
thoughts of the dead; | feel it so.” 
After a pause, she continned—* Mr, 
‘Purcell, do you remember his features 
well? they were very beautiful.” I 
“ Then you 
_can tell,me if you think this a faithful 
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likeness.” She took from a‘drawer & 
case in which lay a miniature. I took 
it reverently from her hands; %t was 
indeed very like—touchingly like—I 
told her so; and she seemed gratified. 

As the evening was wearing fast, 
and I had far to. go, I hastened to ter- 
minate my visit, as I had intended, by 
placing in her hand a letter from her 
son to me, written during his sojourn 
upon the continent. I requested her 
‘to keep it; it was one in which he 
‘spoke much of her, and in terms of 
the tenderest affection. As she read 
its contents the heavy tears gathered 
in her eyes, and fell, one by one, upon 
the page ; she wiped them away, but 
they still flowed fast and silently. It 
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was in: vain that she tricd to read it ;’ 


her eyes were filled with tears ; so she 


folded the letter, and placed it in her 
bosom. I rose to depart, and she also 
rose. | 
“[ will not ask you to delay your 
departure,” said she ; “ your visit here 
must have been a painful one to you ; 
I cannot find words to thank: you for 
the letter as I would wish, or for all 
your kindness. It has given me a 
leasure greater than I thought could 
ie fallen to the lot of a creature so 
very desolate as I am ; may God bless 
you for it;” and thus we parted; I~ 
never saw Castle Connor or its solitary 
inmate more. 
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THE DRUNKARD'S DREAM. 


EVING A FOURTH EXTRACT FROM THR LEGACY OF THE LATE F PURCELI, 
P, P. OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


« All this he told with some confusion and 
Dismay, the usual consequence of dreams 
Of the unpleasant kind, with none at hand 
To expound their vain and visionary gleams. 
I've known some odd ones which seemed really planned 
Prophetically, as that which one deems 
© A strange coincidence,’ to use a phrase 


By which such things are settled now-a-days.’ ” 


Dareams—What age, or what country 
of the world has not felt and acknow- 
ledged the mystery of their origin and 
end? I have thought nota little upon 
the subject, seeing it is one which has 
been often forced upon my attention, 
and sometimes strangely enough ; and 
yet I have never arrived at any thing 
which at all appeared a satisfactory 
conclusion. It does appear that a men- 
tal phenomenon so extraordinary can- 
not be wholly without its use. We 
know, indeed, that in the olden times 
it has been made the organ of commu- 
nication’ between the Deity and his 
creatures ; and when, as I have seen, 
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adream produces upon a mind, to all 
appearance hopelessly reprobate and 
depraved, an effect so powerful and so 
lasting as to break down the inveterate 
habits, and to reform the life of an 
abandoned sinner. We see in the re- 
sult, in the reformation of morals, which 
appeared incorrigiblein the reclamation 
of a human soul which seemed to be 
irretrievably lost, something more 
than could be produced by a mere 
chimera of the slumbering fancy, some- 
thing more than could arise from the 
capricious images of a terrified imagina- 
tion; but once prevented, we behold 
in all these things, in the tremendous 
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and mysterious results, the operation of 
the hand of God. And w Reason 
rejects as absurd the superstition which 
will read a prophecy in every dream, 
she may, without violence to herself, 
recognize, even in the wildest and most 
incongruous of the wanderings of a 
slumbering intellect, the evidences and 
the fragments of a language which may 
be spoken, which /ias been spoken to 
terrify, to warn, and to command. We 
have reason to believe too, by the 
promptness of action, which in the age 
of the prophets, followed all intimations 
of this kind, and by the strength of 
conviction and strange permanence of 
the effects resulting from certain dreams 
in latter times, which effects ourselves 
may have witnessed, that when this 
medium of communication has been 
employed by the Deity, the evidences 
of his presence have been unequivocal. 
My thoughts were directed to this sub- 
ject, in a manner to leave a lasting 
impression upon my mind, by the 
events which I shall now relate, the 
statement of which, however extraor- 
dinary, is nevertheless accurately cor- 
rect. 

‘About the year 17—— having been 
appointed to the living of C—h, I 
rented a small house in the town, which 
bears the same name: one morning, in 
the month of November, I was awak- 
ened before my usual time, by my ser- 
vant, who bustled into my bed-room 
for the purpose of announcing a sick 
call. As the Catholic Church holds 
her last rites to be totally indispen- 
sable to the safety of the departing 
sinner, no conscientious clergyman can 
afford a moment's unnecessary delay, 
aud in little more than five minutes I 
stood ready cloaked and booted for the 
road in the small front parlour, in which 
the messenger, who was to act as my 
guide, awaited my coming. I found a 
poor little girl crying piteously near 
the door, and after some slight diffi- 
culty [ascertained that her father was 
either dead, or just dying. 

« And what may beyour father’sname, 
my poor child?” said I. She held down 
her head, as if ashamed. I repeated 
the question, and the wretched little 
creature burst into floods of tears, still 
more bitter than she had shed before. 
At length, almost provoked by conduct 
which appeared to me 0 unreasonable, 
I began to lose patience, spite of the 
pity which I could not help feeling to- 
wards her, and I suid rather harshly, 
“If you will not tell me the name of 
the person to whom you would lead 
me, your silence can arise from no good 
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motive, and I might be justified in re- 
fusing to go with you at all.” 

“Oh! don’t say that, don’t say that,” 
cried she. “ Oh! sir, it was that I was 
afeard of when I would not tell you— 
I was afeard when you heard his name 
you would not come with me ; but itis 
no use hidin’ it now—it's Patt Connell, 
the carpenter, your honour.” 

She looked in my face with the most 
earnest unxiety, as if her very existence 
depended upon what she chould read 
there; but I relieved her at once. The 
name, indeed, was most unpleasantly 
familiar to me ; but, however fruitless 
my visits and advice might have been at 
another time, the present was too fearful 
an occasion to suffer my doubts of thelr 
utility as my reluctance to re-uttempt- 
ing what appeared a hopeless task 
to weigh even against the lightest 
chance, that a consciousness of his im- 
minent danger might produce in him 
a more docile and tractable disposition. 
Accordingly I told the child to lead 
the way, and followed her in silence. 
She hurried rapidly through the long 
narrow strect which forms the great 
thoroughfare of the town. The dark- 
ness of the hour, rendered atill deeper 
by the close approach of the old fashion- 
ed houses, which lowered in tall ob- 
scurity on cither side of the way; the 
damp dreary chill which renders the 
advance of morning peculiarly cheer- 
less, combined with the object of my 
walk, to visit the death-bed of a pre- 
sumptuous sinner, to endeavour, almost 
against my own conviction, to infuse a 
hope into the heart of a dying repro- 
bate—a drunkard, but too probably 
perishing under the consequences of 
some mad fit of intoxication ; all these 
circumstances united served to enhance 
the gloom and solemnity of my feelings, 
as I silently followed my little guide, 
who with quick steps traversed the un- 
even pavement of the main street. 
After a walk of about five minutes she 
turned off into a narrow lane, of that 
obscure and comfortless class which 
are to be found in almost all small 
old fashioned towns, chill without ven- 
tilation, reeking with all manner of 
offensive effluvie, dingy, smoky, sickly 
and pent-up buildings, frequently not 
only in a wretched but in a dangerous 
condition. 

“ Your father has changed his abode 
since I last visited him, und, I am 
afraid, much for the worse,” said 1. 


“Indeed he has, sir, but we must 
not complain,” replied she ; “ we have 
to thank God that we have lodging 
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and food, though it’s poor enough, it 
is, your honour.” 

Poor child! thought I, how many 
an older head might learn wisdom 
from thee—how many a luxurious 
philosopher, who is skilled to preach 
but not to suffer, might not thy patient 
words put to the blush! The manner 
and language of this child were alike 
above her years and station; and, 
indeed, in all cases in which the cares 
and sorrows of life have anticipated 
their usual date, and have fullen, as 
they sometimes do, with melancholy 
premtirhy to the lot of childhood, 

have observed the result to have 
proved uniformly the same. A young 
mind, to which joy and indulgence 
have been strangers, and to which 
suffering and self-denial have been 
fe ised from the first, acquires a 
solidity aud an elevation which no 
other discipline could have bestowed, 
and which, in the present case, com- 
municated a striking but mournful 
peculiarity to the manners, even to 
the voice of the child. We paused 
before a narrow, crazy door, which 
she opened by means of a latch, and 
we forthwith began to ascend the 
steep and broken stairs, which led 
upwards to the sick man's room. As 
we mounted flight after flight towards 
the garret floor, I heard more and 
more distinctly the hurried talking of 
many voices. I could also distinguish 
the low sobbing of a female, On 
arriving upon the uppermost lobby, 
these sounds became fully audible. 

“This way, your honor,” said my 
little conductress, at the same time 
posting open a door of patched and 

alf rotten plank, she admitted me 
into the squalid chamber of death 
and misery. But one candle, held in 
the fingers of a scared and huggard- 
looking child, was burning in the 
room, and that so dim that all was 
twilight or darkness except within its 
immediate influence. The general 
obscurity, however, served to throw 
into prominent and startling relief the 
death-bed and its occupant. The 
light was nearly approximated to, and 
fell with horrible clearness upon, the 
blue and swollen features of the drunk- 
ard. I did not think it possible that 
a human countenance could look so 
terrific. The lips were black and 
drawn apart—the tecth were firmly 
set—the eyes a little unclosed, and 
nothing but the whites appearing— 
every feature was fixed and livid, and 
the whole face wore a ghastly and 
Vou, XII. 
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rigid expression of despairing terror 
dich air] Tiever ea Paualled ; his 
hands were crossed upon his breast, 
and firmly clenched, while, as if to 
add to the corpse-like effect of the 
whole, some white cloths, dipped in 
water, were wound about the forehead 
and temples. As soon as I could 
remove my eyes from this horrible 
spectacle, I observed my friend Dr. 
D—, one of the most humane of a 
humane profession, standing by the 
bed-side. He had been attempting, 
but unsuccessfully, to bleed the patient, 
and had now upplied his finger to the 
pulse, 

“Is there uny hope ?” I inquired in 
a whisper. 

A shake of the head was the reply. 
There was a pause while he continued 
to hold the wrist ; but he waited in 
vain for the throb of life, it was not 
there, and when he let go the hand 
it fell stiffly back into its former posi- 
tion upon the other. 

“The man is dead,” said the physi- 
cian, as he turned from the bed where 
the terrible figure lay. 

Dead! thought I, scarcely venturing 
to look upon the tremendous and re- 
volting spectacle—dead! without an 
hour for repentance, even a moment 
for reflection—dead ! without the rites 
which even the best should have. Is 
there a hope for him? The glaring 
eyeball, the grinning mouth, the dis- 
torted brow—that unutterable look in 
which a painter would have sought to 
embody the fixed despair of the nether- 
most hell—these were my answer. 

The poor wife sat at a little dis- 
tance, crying as if her heart would 
break—the younger children clustered 
round the bed, looking, with wondering 
curiosity, upon the form of death, never 
seen before. When the first tumult of 
uncontrollable sorrow had posse away, 
availing myself of the solemnity and 
impressivencss of the scene, I desired 
the heart-stricken family to accompany 
me in prayer, and all knelt down, while 
I solemnly and fervently repeated some 
of those prayers which appeared most 
applicable to the occasion. I em- 

joyed myself thus in a manner which, 
i trusted, was not unprofitable, at least 
to the living, for about ten minutes, 
and having uccomplished my task, I 
was the first to urise. I looked upon 
the poor, sobbing, helpless creatures 
who knelt so humbly around me, and 
my heart bled for them. With a 
natural transition, I turned my eyes 
from them to the bed in which the 

u 
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body lay, and, great God! what was 
the revulsion, the horror which I ex- 
perienced on seeing the corpse-like, 
terrific thing seated half upright before 
me—the white cloths, which had been 
wound about the head, had now partly 
ped from their position, and were 
hanging in grotesque {estoons about 
the face and shoulders, while the dis- 
torted eyes leered from amid them— 


“A sight to dream of, not to tell.” 


I stood actually rivetted to the spot. 
The figure nodded its head and lilted 
its arm, I thought with a menacing 
eature. A thousand confused and 
orrible thoughts at once rushed upon 
my mind. I had often read that the 
body of a presumptuous sinner, who, 
during life, had been the willing 
creature of every satanic impulse, 
after the human tenant had deserted 
it, had Leen known to become the 
horrible sport of demoniac possession. 
I was roused from the stupefaction of 
terror in which I stood, by the piercing 
scream of the mother, who now, for the 
first time, perceived the change which 
had taken place. She rushed towards 
the bed, but, stunned by the shock and 
overcome by the conflict of violent 
emotions, before she reached it, she 
fell prostrate upon the floor. I am 
rfectly convinced that had 1 not 
en startled from the torpidity of 
horror in which I was bound, by some 
powerful and arousing stimulant, I 
should have gazed upon this unearthly 
apparition until I had fairly lost my 
senscs. As it was, however, the spell 
was broken, superstition gave way to 
reason: the man whom all believed to 
have been actually dead, was living! 
Dr. D. was instantly standing by 
the bedside, and, upon examination, 
he found that a sudden and copious 
flow of blood had taken place from the 
wound which the lancet had left, and 
this, no doubt, had effected his sudden 
and almost preternatural restoration to 
an existence from which all thought 
he had been for ever removed. The 
man was still speechless, but he seemed 
to understand the physician when he 
forbid his repeating the painful and 
fruitless attempts which he made to 
articulate, and he at once resigned 
himself quietly into his hands. 

1 left the patient with leeches upon 
his temples, and bleeding freely—ap- 
parently with little of the drowsiness 
which accompanies apoplexy ; indeed, 
Dr. D—— told me that he had never 
before witnesseda svizure which seemed 
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to combine the symptoms of so many 
kinds, and yet which belonged to none 
of the recognised classes ; it certainly 
was not apoplexy, catalipsy, nor delirium 
tremens, and yet it seemed, in some 
degree, to partake of the properties 
of all—it was strange, but stranger 
things are coming. 

During two or three days Dr. D—— 
would not allow his patient to con- 
verse ina manner which could excite 
or exhaust him, with any one ; he suf- 
fered him merely, us briefly as possible, 
to express his immediate wants, and it 
was not until the fourth day alter my 
early visit, the particulars of which I 
have just detailed, that it was thought 
expedient that I should see him, and 
then only because it appeared that his 
extreme importunity and impatience 
were likely to retard recovery 
more than the mere exhaustion atten- 
dant upon a short conversation could 
do ; perhaps, too, my friend 
entertained some hope that if by holy 
confession his patient’s bosom were 
eased of the perilous stuff, which, no 
doubt, oppressed it, his recovery would 
be more assured and rapid. It was, 
then, as I have said, upon the fourth 
day after my first professional call, that 
I found myself once more in the dreary 
chamber of want and sickness. The 
man was in bed, and appeared low and 
restless. On my entering the room 
he raised himself in the bed, and mut- 
tered twice or thrice—* ‘Thank God! 
thank God.” I signed to those of his 
family who stood by, to leave the 
room, and took a chair beside the bed. 
So soon as we were alone, he said, ra- 
ther doggedly—" There's ‘no use now 
in telling me of the sinfulness of bad 
ways—I know it all—I know where 
they lead to—I seen everything about 
it with my own eyesight, as plain as I 
see you.” He rolled himself in the bed, 
as if to hide his face in the clothes, 
and then suddenly raising himself, be 
exclaimed with startling vehemence— 
“ Look, sir, there is no use in mincing 
the matter; I’m blasted with the fires 
of hell; I have been in hell; what 
do you think of that ?—in hell—I'm 
lost for ever—I have not a chance—I 
am damned _already—damned—damn- 
ed——.” The end of this sentence 
he actually shouted ; his vehemence 
was perfectly terrific; he threw him- 
self back, and laughed, und sobbed 
hysterically. I poured some water 
into a tea-cup, and gave it to him. 
After he had swallowed it, I told 
him if he bad anything to comiuuni- 
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cate, to do so as briefly as he could, 
and in a manner as little agitating to 
himself as possible ; threatening at the 
same time, thongh I had no intention 
of doing 80, to leave him at once, in 
case he again gave way to such pas- 
sionate excitement. “ It’s only foolish- 
ness,” he continued, “ for me to try to 
thank you for coming to such a villain 
as myself at all; it’s no use for me to 
wish good to you, or to bless you; for 
such as me has no blessings to give.” 
I told him that I had but done my 
duty, and urged him to proceed to the 
matter which weighed upon his mind ; 
he then spoke nearly as follows :—I 
came in drunk on Friday night last, and 
fet to my bed here, I don't remember 
jow ; sometime in the night, it seem- 
ed to me, I wakened, and feeling unas} 
in myself, I got up out of the bed. y 
wanted the fresh air, but I would not 
make a noise to open the window, for 
fear I'd waken the crathurs. It was very 
dark, and throublesome to find the 
door ; but at last I did get it, and I 
groped my way out, and went down as 
asy as could. I felt quite sober, and 
I counted the steps one after another, 
as I was going down, that [ might not 
stumble at the bottom. When I came 
to the first landing-place, God be 
about us always! the floor of it sunk 
underme, aud I went down, down, down, 
till the senses almost Ieft me. I do 
not know how long I was falling, but 
it seemed to me a great while. When 
I came rightly to myself at last, I 
was sitting at a great table, near the 
top of it; und I could not see the end 
of it, if it had any, it was so far off; 
and there was men beyond reckoning, 
jitting down, all along by it, at each 
le, as far as I could see at all. I 
did not know at first was it in the open 
air; but there was a close smothering 
feel in it, that was not natural, and 
there was a kind of light that my eye- 
ight never saw before, red and un- 
steady, and I did not see for a long 
time where it was coming from, until [ 
Jooked straight up, and then’ I seen 
that it came from great balls of blood- 
coloured fire, that were rolling high 
over head with a sort of rushing, trem- 
bling sound, and I perceived that they 
shone on the ribs of a great roof of 
rock that was arched overhead instead 
of the sky. When I seen thia, scarce 
knowing what 1 did, I got up, and I 
said, ‘I have no right to be here; T 
must go,’ and the man that was sittin, 
at my left hand, only smiled, and said, 
‘sit down again, you can never leave 
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this place,’ and his voice was weaker 
than any child’s voice I ever heerd, and 
when he was done speaking he smiled 
again. Then I spoke out very loud 
and bold, and I said—*in the name of 
God, let me out of this bad place.’ 
And there was a great man, that I did 
not see before, sitting at the end of 
the table that I was near, and he was 
tuller than twelve men, and his face 
was very proud and terrible to look at, 
and he stood up and stretched out his 
hand before him, and when he stood 
up, all that was there, great and small, 
bowed down with a sighing sound, and 
a dread came on my heart, and he 
looked at me, and I could not speak. 
I felt I was his own, to do what he 
liked with, for I knew at once 
who he was, and he said, ‘if you pro- 
mise to return, you may depart for a 
season ;’ and the voice he spoke with 
was terrible and mournful, and the 
echoes of it went rolling and ewelling 
down the endless cave, and mixing 
with the trembling of the fire over- 
head ; so that, when he sate down, 
there was a sound after him, all 
through the pluce like the roaring of 
a furnace, and I suid, with all the 
strength I had, ‘I promise to come 
back ; in God’s name Ict me go,’ and 
with that I lost the sight and the hear- 
ing of all that was there, and when my 
senses came to me again, I was sitting 
in the bed with the blood all over me, 
and you and the rest praying around 
the room.” Here he paused and wiped 
away the chill drops of horror which 
hung upon his forehead. 

I remained silent for some moments. 
The vision which he had just des- 
cribed struck my imagination not a lit- 
tle, for this was long before Vatheck 
and the “ Hall of Ebles” had delighted 
the world ; and the description which 
he gave had, as I received it, all the 
uttractions of novelty beside the im- 
pressiveness which always belongs to 
the narration of an eye-witness, whe- 
ther in the body or in the spirit, of the 
scenes which he describes. There 
was something, too, in the stern hor- 
ror with which the man related these 
things, and in the incongrnity of his 
description, with the vulgarly received 
notions of the great place of punish- 
ment, and of its presiding spirit, which 
struck my mind with awe, almost with 
fear. At length he said, with au ex- 
pression of horrible, imploring ear- 
nestness, which I shall never forget— 
« Well, sir, is there any hope ; is there 
any chance at all? or, is my soul 
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pledged and promised away for ever? 
is it gone out of my power? must I go 
back to the place ?” 


In answering him I had no easy 
task to perform; for however clear 
might be my internal conviction of the 
groundlessness of his fears, and how- 
ever strong my scepticiam respecting 
the reality of what he had described, 
I nevertheless felt that his impression 
to the contrary, and his humility and 
terror resulting from it, might be made 
available as no mean engines in the 
work of his conversion from profligacy, 
and of his restoration to decent habits, 
and to religious feeling. I therefore 
told him that he was to regard his 
dream rather in the light of a warning 
than in that of a prophecy ; that our 
salvation depended not upon the word 
or deed of a moment, but upon the 
habits of a life; that, in fine, if he 
at once discarded his idle companions 
and evil habits, and firmly adhered to 
@ sober, industrious, and religious 
course of life, the powers of darkness 
might claim his soul in vain, for that 
there were higher and firmer pledges 
than human tongue could utter, which 
promised salvation to him who should 
repent and lead a new life. 


I left him much comforted, and with 
a promise to return upon the next day. 
I did so, and found him much more 
cheerful, and without any remains of 
the dogged sullenness which I suppose 
had arisen from his despair. His pro- 
mises of amendment were given in that 
tone of deliberate earnestness, which 
belongs to deep and solemn devermina- 
tion ; and it was with no small delight 
that I observed, after repeated visits, 
that his good resolutions, so far from 
failing, did but gather strength by time ; 
and when I saw that man shake off the 
idle and debauched companions, whose 
society had for years formed alike his 
amusement and his ruin, and revive 
his long discarded habits of industry 
and sobriety, I said within myself, there 
something more in all this than the 
operation of an idle dream. One day, 
sometime after his perfect restoration 
to health, I was surprised on ascending 
the stairs, for the purpose of visiting 














this man, to find him busily employed 
in nailing down some planks upon the 
landing place, through which, at the 


commencement of his mysterious vision, 
it seemed to him that he had sunk. 
perceived at once that he was strength- 
ening the floor with a view to securin; 
himself against such a catastrophe, and 
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could scarcely forbear a smile as I bid 
“ God bless his work.” 

He perceived my thoughts, I sup- 
pose, for he immediately eaid, 

“T can never pass over that floor 
without trembling. I'd leave this 
house if I could, but I can't find another 
lodging in the town so cheap, and I'll 
not take a better till I've paid off all 
my debts, please God; but I could not 
be asy in my mind till 1 made it as 
safe as I could. You'll hardly believe 
me, your honor, that while I’m work- 
ing, maybe a mile away, my heart is in 
a flutter the whole way back, with the 
bare thoughts of the two little steps I 
have to walk upon this bit of a floor. 
So it's no wonder, 'd thry to make 
any idle timber 








lauded his resolution to pay 
off hie Taebts, and the steadiness with 
which he pursued his plans of consci- 
entious economy, and passed on. 
Many months elapsed, and still there 
appeared no alteration in his resolutions 
of amendment. He was a work- 
man, and with his better babits he re- 
covered his former extensive and pro- 
fitable employmeut. Every thing 
seemed to promise comfort and re~ 
spectability. I have little more to add, 
and that shall be told quickly. I had 
one evening met Pat Connell, as he 
returned from his work, and as usual, 
after a mutual, and on his side respect~ 
ful salutation, I spoke a few words of 
encouragement and spprovel: I left 
him industrious, active, healthy—when 
next I saw him, not three days after, 
he was a corpse. The circumstances 
which marked the event of his death 
were somewhat strange—I might say 
fearful. The unfortunate man had acci- 
dentally met an early friend, just re- 
turned, after a long absence, and in a 
moment of excitement, forgetting every 
thing in the warmth of his joy, he 
yielded to his urgent invitation to ac- 
company him into a public house, which 
lay close by the spot where the en- 
counter had taken place. Connell, 
however, previously to entering the 
room, had announced his determination 
to take nothing more than the strictest 
temperance would warrant. But oh! 
who can describe the inveterate tena- 
city with which a drunkard’s habits 
cling to him through life. He may 
Tepent—he may reform—he may lool 
with actual abhorrence upon his past 
profligacy ; but amid all this reforma- 
tion and compunction, who can tell the 
moment in which the base and ruinous 
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propensity may not recur, triumphing 
over resolution, remorse, shame, every- 
thing, and prostrating its victim once 
more in all that is destructive and re- 
volting in that fatal vice. 

The wretched man left the place in 
a state of utter intoxication. He was 
brought home nearly insensible, and 
placed in his bed, where he lay in the 
deep calm lethargy of drunkenness. 
The younger part of the family retired 
to rest much after their usual hour; 
but the poor wife remained up sitting 

the fire, too much grieved and 
shocked at the recurrence of what she 
had 80 little expected, to settle to reat ; 
fatigue, however, at length overcame 
her, and she sunk gradually into an 
uneasy slumber. She could not tell 
how long she had remained in this 
state, when she awakened, and immedi- 
ately on opening her eyes, she per- 
ceived by the fuint red light of the 
smouldering turf embers, two persons, 
one of whom she recognized as her 
husband, noiselessly gliding out of the 
room. 

“ Pat, darling, where are you going ?” 
ssid she. ‘There was no anrwer—the 
door closed after them; but in a mo- 
ment she was startled and terrified by 
a loud and heavy crash, as if some 
ponderous body had been hurled down 
the stair. Much alarmed, she started 
up, and going to the head of the stair- 
case, she called repeatedly upon her 
husband, but in vain. She returned to 
the room, and with the assistance of 
her daughter, whom I had occasion to 
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mention before, she succeeded in find- 
ing and lighting a candle, with which 
she hurried again to the head of the 
staircase. At the bottom lay what 
seemed to be a bundle of clothes, 
heaped together, motionless, lifelees— 
it was her husband. In going down 
the stairs, for what purpose can never 
now be known, he had fallen helplessly 
and violently to the bottom, and com- 
ing head foremost, the spine at the neck 
had been dislocated by the shock, and 
instant death must have ensued. The 
body lay upon that landing-place to 
which his dream had referred. It is 
scarcely worth endeavouring to clear 
gle point in a narrative where 
all is mystery ; yet I could not hel 

suspecting that the second figure whi 

had been seen in the room by Con- 
nell's wife on the night of his death, 
might have been no other than his 
own shadow. I suggested this solution 
of the difficulty; but she told me that 
the unknown person had been consi- 
derubly in advance of the other, and 
on reaching the door, had turned back 
as if to communicate something to his 
companion—it was then a mystery. 
Was the dream verified ?—whither 
had the disembodied spirit sped ?— 
who can say? We know not. But 
I left the bouse of death that day in a 
state of horror which I could not de- 
scribe. It seemed to me that I was 
scarce awake. I heard and saw every 
thing as if under the spell of a night- 
mare. The coincidence was terrible. 
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PASSAGE IN THE SECRET HISTORY OF AN IRISH COUNTESS. 


DEING THE FIFTH ENTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PERCELL, 





Tur following paper is written in a female hand, and was no doubt communi- 
cated to my much regretted friend, by the lady whose early history it serves to 
illustrate, the Countess D—. She is no more—she long since died, a 
childless and a widowed , and, as her letter sadly predicts, none survive to 
whom the publication of this narrative can prove “injurious, or even painful.” 
Strange! two powerful and wealthy families, fhaé in which she was born, and 
that into which she had married, have ceased to be—thcy are utterly cxtinct. 
To those who know any thing of the history of Irish families, as they were less 
than a century ago, the facta contained in this paper will at once suggest the 
nancs of the principal actors ; and to others their publication would be useless ; 
to us, possibly, if wot probably, injurious, ~ I have, therefore, altered such of 
the naines as might, if stated, Iead at once to detection ; others, belonging to 
ininor characters in the strange story, I have left untouched. 























My dear fricnd—You have asked me rative can prove injurious, or even 
to furnish you with a detail of the painful. 
strange events which marked my early My mother died when I was quite 
history, and [ have, without hesitation, an infant, and of her I have no recol- 
applied inyself to the task, knowing lection, even the faintest. By her death, 












that while 1 live, a kind consideration 
for my feclings will prevent your giving 
publicity to the statement ; and consci- 
ons that, when I am no more, there 
will not survive onc to whom the nar- 


my cducation and habits were lett 
solely to the guidance of my surviving 
parent ; and, as far as a stern attention 
to my religious instruction, and an ac- 
tive anxiety evinced by his procuring 
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for me the best masters to perfect me 
in those accomplishments which my 
station and wealth might scem to re- 
quire, could avail, he atnply discharged 
the task. My father was what is called 
an oddity, and his treatment of me, 
though uniformly kind, flowed less 
from affection and tenderness, than 
from a sense of obligation and duty. 
Iudced, 1 seldom even! spoke to him 
except at meal times, and then his 
manner was silent aud abrupt; his Ici- 
sure hours, which were many, were 
passed either in his study or in solitary 
Wal in short, he seemed to take no 
further interest in my happiness or im- 
provement than a conscientious regard 
to the discharge of his own duty 
would seem to claim. Shortly befure 
my birth a circumstance had occurred 
which had contributed much to form 
and to confirm my father’s secluded 
habits—it was the fact that a suspicion 
of murder had fallen upon his younger 
brother, though not sutliciently defi- 
nite to lead to an_indictinent, yet 
strong enough to ruin him in public 
opinion. This disgraceful and dread- 
ful doubt cast upon the family name, 
my futher felt deoply and bitterly, and 
not the less go that he himself was 
thoroughly convinced of his brother's 
innocence ; the sincerity and strength 
of this impression he shortly after 
wards proved in a manner which pro- 
duced the dark events which follow. 
Before, however, I enter upon the 
statement of them, I ought to relate 
the circumstances which had awakened 
the suspicion ; inasmuch us they are 
in themselves somewhat curious, and, 
in their effects, most intimately con- 
nected with my after-history. 

My uncle, Sir Arthur ‘T—n, was a 
gay and extravagant man, and, among 
other viecs, was ruinously addicted to 
gaming ; this unfortunate propensity, 
even after his fortune had suffered so 
severely as to reuder inevitable a re- 
duction in his expenses by no means 
inconsiderable, nevertheless continued 
to actuate him, nearly to the exclusion 
of all other pursuits ; he was, however, 
a proud, or rather a vain mun, and 
could not bear to make the diminution 
of his income a matter of gratulation 
and triumph to those with whom he 
had hitherto competed, and the conse- 
quence was, thut he frequented no. 
longer the expensive haunts of dissi~ 
pation, and retired from the gay world, 
leaving his coterie to discover his rea- 
sons, a3 best they might. He did not, 
however, forexo his favourite vice, for, 
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though he could not worship his great 
divinity in the costly temples where it 
was formerly his wont to take his 
stand, yet he found it very possible to 
bring about him a sufficient number of 
the votaries of chance to answer all 
his ends. ‘The consequence was, that 
Carrickleigh, which was the name of 
my uncle's residence, was never with- 
out one or more of such visitors as I 
have described. It happened that 
upon one occasion he was visited by 
one Hugh Tisdull, a gentleman of 
loose habits, but of ci erable 
wealth, and who had, in early youth, 
travelled with my uncle upon the con- 
tinent ; the period of this visit was 
winter, and, consequently, the house 
was uearly deserted excepting by its 
regularinwates ; it was, therefore, highly 
acceptable, particularly as my uncle 
was aware that his visitor's tastes ac- 
corded exactly with his own. Both 
parties scemed determined to avail 
themselves of their suitability during 
the brief stay which Mr. Tisdall had 
promised ; the consequence was, that 
they shut themselves up in Sir Ar- 
thur’s private room, for nearly all the 
day and the greater part of the night, 
during the space of nearly a week, at 
the end of which the servant, having 
one morning, as usual, knocked at Mr. 
Tisdall’s bed-room door repeatedly, 
received no answer, and, upon attempt- 
ing to enter, found that it was locked ; 
this appeared suspicious, and the in- 
mates of the house, having been 
alarmed, the door was forced open, 
and, on proceeding to the bed, they 
found the body of its occupant per= 
fectly Infcless, ‘and hanging half way 
out, the head downwards, and near 
the floor; one deep wound had been 
inflicted upon the temple, apparently 
with some blunt instrument which had 
enctrated the brain, and another 
blow, less effective, probably the first 
aimed, had grazed the head, removing 
some of the scalp, but leaving the 
skull untouched ; the door had been 
double locked impor the inside, in evi. 
dence of which the key still lay where 
it had been placed in the lock. The 
window, though not secured on the 
interior, was closed; a circumstance 
not a little puzzling, as it afforded the 
only other mode of escape from the 
room ; it looked out, too, upon a kind 
of court-yard, round which the old 
buildings stood, formerly accessible by 
a narrow door-way and passage lying 
in the oldest side of the quadrangle, 
but which had since been built up, sa 
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as to preclude all ingress or egress; 
the room was also upon the second 
story, and the height of the window 
considerable ; near the bed were found 
a pair of razors belonging to the mur- 
dered man, one of them upon the 
ground, and both of them open. The 
weapon which had inflicted the mortal 
wound was not to be found in the 
room, nor were any fvotsteps or other 
traces of the murderer discoverable. 
At the suggestion of Sir Arthur him- 
self, a coroner was instantly summoned 
to attend, and au inquest was hel 

nothing, however, in any degree con- 
clusive was clicited ; the walls, ceiling, 
and floor of the room were carefully 
examined, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther they contained a trap-door or 
other concealed mode of entranee—but 
no such thing appeared. Such was 
the minuteness of investigation em- 
ployed, that, ulthough the grate had 
contained a large fire during the night, 
they proceeded to examine even the 
very chimney, in order to discover 
whether escape by it was possible ; but 
this attempt, too, was fruitless, for the 
chimney, built in the old fashion, rose 
ina perfectly perpendicular line from 
the hearth, to a height of nearly four- 
teen fect above the roof, affording in its 
interior scarcely the possibility of as- 
cent, the flue being smoothly plastered, 
and sloping towards the top, like an 
inverted funnel, promising, too, even 
if the summit were attained, owing to 
its great height, but a precarious de- 
scent upon the sharp and steep-ridged 
root; the ashes, too, which lay in the 
grate, and the sont, as far as it could 
be seen, were undisturbed, a cireum- 
stance almost conclusive of the ques- 
tion, Sir Arthur was of course exa- 
mined ; his evidence was given with 
clearness and unreserve, which seemed 
calculated to silence all suspicion; he 
stated that, up to the day and night 
immediately preceding the catastrophe, 
he had lost to a heavy amount, but 
that, at their last sitting, he had not 
only won back his orizinal loss, but 
upwards of four thousand pounds in 
addition ; in evidence of which he 
produced an acknowledgment of debt 
to that amount, in the hand-writing of 
the deceased, and bearing the date of 
the fatal night ; he had mentioned the 
circumstance to his lady, and in pre- 
senee of some of the domestics ; which 
statement was supported by their re- 
pective evidence. One of the jury 
-nrewdly observed, that the cireumn- 
stance of Mr, Tisdall’s having sus- 
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tained so heavy a loss might have sug- 
gested to some ill-minded persons ac- 
cidentally hearing it, the plan of rob- 
bing him, after having murdered him 
in such a manner as might make it 
appeur that he had committed suicide ; 
a supposition which was strongly sup- 
ported by the razors having been found 
thus displaced, and removed froin their 
case ; t¥o persons had probably been 
engaged in the attempt, one watching 
by the sleeping man, and ready to 
strike him in case of his awakening 
suddenly, while the other was pro- 
curing the razors and employed in in- 
flicting the fatal gash, 80 as to make it 
appear to have been the act of the 
murdered man himself; it was said 
that while the juror was muking this 
suggestion, Sir Arthur changed colour. 
Nothing, however, like legal evidence 
appeared against him, and the conse- 
quence was, that the verdict was found 
against a person or persons unknown, 
and for some time the matter was suf- 
fered to rest, until, after about five 
mouths, my father received a letter 
from a person signing himself Andrew 
Collis, and representing himself to be 
the cousin of the deceased ; this letter 
stated that Sir Arthur likely to 
incur not merely suspicion, but ‘per- 
sonal risk, unless he could account for 
certain circumstances connected with 
the recent murder, and contained a 
copy of a letter written by the de- 
ceased, and bearing date, the day of 
the week, and of the month, upon the 
night of which the deed of blood had 
been perpetrated. Tisdall's note ran 
as follows :— 

“ Dear Cottis—I have had sharp 
work with Sir Arthur; he tried some 
of his stale tricks, but 
I was Yorkshire too: 
—you understand me—we went to 
the work like good ones, head, heart 
and soul; and, in fact, since 1 came 
here, I have lost no time. I am 
rather fagged, but I am sure to be 
well paid for my hardship ; 1 never 
want slecp so long as I can have the 
music of w dice-box, and wherewithal 
to pay the piper. As I told you, he 
tried s4me of his queer turns, but I. 
foiled him like a man, and, in return, 
gave him more than he could relish of 
the genuine dead knowledge. In short, 
I have plucked the old baronet, as 
never baronet was plucked before; I 
have ecarce left him the stump of u quill ; 
I have zot promissory notes in his hand 
to the amount of —if you like round 
numbers, say, thirty thousand pounds, 
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safely deposited in my portable strong 
box, alias donble-clasped pocket-book. 
I leave this ruinous old rat-hole early 
on to-morrow, for two reasons—first, 
Ido not want to play with Sir Arthur 
deeper than I think his security, that is, 
his money, or his money’s worth, would 
-warrant—and, secondly, because I am 
safer a hundred miles from Sir Arthur, 
than in the house with him; look you, 
my worthy, I tell you this between our- 
selves—I may be wronz, but, by G—, 
I am as sure as that I am now living, 
that Sir A—— attempted to poison me 
last night ; so much for old friendship 
on both sides. When I won the last 
stake, a heavy one enouzh, my friend 
Jeant his forehead upon his hands, and 
youll laugh when I tell you, that his 
ead literally smoked like a hot dump- 
ling; Ido not know whether his agi- 
tation was produced by the plan which 
he had against me, or by his having 
lost so heavily ; though it must be al- 
lowed that he had reason to be a little 
funked, whichever way his thoughts 
went ; but he pulled the bell, and 
ordered two bottles of Champagne. 
While the fellow was bringing them 
he drew out a promissory note to the 
full amount, which he signed, and, as 
the ‘man came in with the bottles and 
glasses, he desired him to be off; 
he filled out a glass for me, and, while 
he thought my eyes were off, for I was 
putting up his note at the time, he 
dropped something slyly into it, no 
doubt to sweeten it; but I saw it all, 
and, when he handed it to me, I said, 
with an emphasis which he might or 
might not understand, ‘there is some 
sediment in this, I'll not drink it? ‘Is 
there ;’ said he, and at the same time 
snatched it from my hand and threw it 
into the fire. What do you think of 
that? have I not a tender chicken to 
manage? Win or lose, I will not play 
beyond five thousand to-night, and to- 
morrow sces me safe out of the reach 
of Sir Arthur's Champagne. So, all 
things considered, I think you must 
allow that you are not the last who 
have found a knowing boy in yours to 
command, Huen Tispat..” 
Of the authenticity of this docu- 
ment, I never heard my father express 
a doubt ; and, I am satisfied that, 
owing to his strong conviction in favor 
of his brother, he would not have ud- 
mitted it without sufficient inquiry, in- 
asmuch as it tended to confirm the sus- 
picions which already existed to his 
rejudice. Now, the only point in this 
-letter which made strongly against my 
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uncle, was the mention of the “double- 
clasped pocket-book,” as the recep- 
tacle of the papers likely to involve 
him, for this pocket-book was not 
forthcoming, nor any where to be found, 
nor had any papers referring to his 
gaming transactions been found upon 
the dead man; however, whatever 
might have been the original intention 
of this Collis, neither my uncle or my 
father ever heard more of him ; but he 
published the letter in Faulkner's 
newspaper, which was shortly after- 
wards inade the vehicle of a much 
more mystcrious attack; the passage 
in that periodical to which I allude, 
occurred about four years ufterwarda, 
and while the fatal occurrence was 
still fresh in public recollection ; it 
commenced by a rambling preface, 
stating that “a certain person whom 
certain persons thought to be dead, 
was not so, but living, and in full 
possession of his memory, and more- 
over, ready and able to make great 
delinquents tremble ;” it then went on to 
describe the murder; without, how- 
ever mentioning names ; and in doing 
80, it entered into minute and circum- 
tial particulars of which none but 
an eye-witness could have been pos- 
sessed, aud by implications almost too 
unequivocal to be regarded in the light 
of insinuation, to involve the “ titled 
ganbler” iu the guilt of the transaction. 
My father at once urged Sir Arthur to 
proceed against the paper in an action 
of libel, but he would not hear of it, 
nor consent to my father’s taking any 
legal steps whatever in the matter. 
My father, however, wrote in a threa- 
tening tone to Faulkner, demanding a 
surrender of the author of the obnoxi- 
ous urticle ; the answer to this applica~ 
is still in my possession, and is 
penne: an apologetic tone: it states 
that the manuscript had been handed 
in, paid for, and inserted as an adver- 
tisement, without sufficient inquiry, or 
any knowledge as to whom it referred. 
No step, however, was taken to clear 

uncle’s character in the judgment 
of the public; and, as he immediately 
sold a small property, the application 
of the proceeds of which were known 
to none, he was said to have disposed 
of it to enuble himself to buy off the 
threatened information ; however the 
truth might have been, it is certain 
that no charges respecting the myste- 
rious murder were afterwards publicly 
made against my uncle, and, as far as 
external disturbances were concerned, 
he enjoyed henceforward perfect secu- 
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rity and quiet. A deep and lasting im- 
pression, however, had been made 
upon the public mind, and Sir Arthur 
‘T——n was no longer ited or no- 
ticed by the gentry and aristocracy of 
the county, whose attentions and 
courtesies he had hitherto reccived. 
He accordingly affected to despise 
these enjoyments which he could not 
procure, and shunned even that socicty 
which he might have commanded. 
This is all that 1 need recapitulate of 
my uncle’s history, and I now recur to 
ny own, Although my father had 
never, within my recollection, visited, 
or been visited by my uncle, each 
being of scdentary, procrastinating, and 
sccluded habits, and their respective 
residences being very fur apart—the 
ono lying in the county of Galway, 
the other in that of Cork—he was 
strongly attached to his brother, and 
evinced his affection by an active cor- 
Tespondence, and by deeply and 
proudly resenting that neglect which 

ad marked Sir Arthur as unfit to mix 
in society, When I was about eigh- 
teen years of age, my father, whose 
health had been gradually declining, 
died, leaving me in heart wretched 
und desolate, and owing to his pre- 
vious seclusion, with few acquaintances, 
and almost no friends. The provisions 
of his will were curious, and when I 
was sufficiently come to myself to listen 
to, or comprehend them, surprised me 
nota little: all his vast property was 
left to me, and to the heirs of my 
ody, for ever; and, in default of such 
heirs, it was to go after my death to 
my uncle, Sir Arthur, without any 
-entail. At the same time, the will ap- 
pointed him my guardian, desiring 
that I might be received within his 
house, and reside with his family, and 
under his care, during the term of my 
minority ; and in consideration of the 
increased expense consequent upon 
such an arrangement, a handsome an- 
nuity was allotted to him during the 
term of my proposed residence. ‘The 
object of this last provision I at once 
understood; my futher desired, by 
making it the direct, apparent interest 
of Sir Arthur that I should die with. 
out issuc, while at the same time he 
pluced me wholly in his power, to prove 
to the world, how great and unshaken 
was his confidence in his brother's in- 
nocence and honour, and also to afford 
him an opportunity of showing that 
this mark of confidence was not un- 
worthily bestowed. It was a strange, 
perhaps an idle scheme, but as I had 
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been always brought up in the habit of 
considering my uncle as a deeply in- 
jured man, und had been taught al- 
most as a part of my religion, to 
reard him as the very soul of honour, 
T felt uo further uncasiness respecting 
the arrangement, than that likely to 
result to a timid girl, of secluded habits, 
from the immediate prospect of taking 
up her abode for the first time in her 
life among total strangers ; previous to 
leaving my home, which I felt I should 
do with a heavy heart, I received a 
most tender and affectionate letter from 
my uncle, calculated, if any thing could 
do so, to remove the bitterness of 
parting from scenes familiar and dear 
from my earliest childhood, and in 
some degree to reconcile me to the 
measure. It was upon a fine autumn 
that I approached the old domain of 
Carrickleigh. I shall not soon forget 
the impression of sadness and of 
gloom which all that 1 saw produced 
upon my mind; the sunbeams were 
fulling with a rich and melancholy tint 
upon the fine old trees, which stood 
in lordly groups, casting their long, 
sweeping shadows over rock and 
sward ; there was an air of neglect 
and deeay about the spot, which 
umounted alinost to desolation, the 
symptoms of this increascd in number 
as we approached the building itself, 
near which the ground had been origi 
pally more artificially and carefully 
cultivated than elsewhere, and whose 
neglect cons:quently more immedi- 
ately and strikingly betrayed itself. As 
we ‘proceeded, the road wound near 
the beds of what had been formerly 
two fish-ponds, which were now no- 
thing more than stagnant swamps, 
overgrown with rank weeds, and here 
and there encroached upon by the 
straggling underwood; the avenue 
itself was much broken; and in many 
places the stones were almost conceal- 
ed by grass and nettles ; the loose 
stone walls which bad here and there 
intersected the broad park, were, in 
many places, broken down, s0 us no 
longer to answer their original purpose 
as fences ; piers were now and then to 
be seen, but the gates were gone; and, 
to add to the general air of dilapida- 
tion, some huge trunks were lyng 
scattered through the venerable old 
trees, either the work of the winter 
storms, or perhaps the victims of some 
extensive but desultory scheme of de- 
nudation, which the projector had not 
capital or perseverance to carry into 
full effect. After the carriage had tra- 
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velled a mile of this avenue, we reach- 
ed the summit of rather an abrupt 
eminence, oue of the many which 
added to the picturesqueness, if not to 
the convenience of this rude passage ; 
from the top of this ridge the grey 
walls of Carrickleigh were visible, rising 
at a small distance in front, and dutke 
ened by the hoary wood which crowded 
around them ; it was a quadrangular 
building of considerable extent, and 
the front which lay towards us, and in 
which the great entrance was placed, 
Dore unequivocal marks of antiquity ; 
the time-worn, solemn aspect of the old 
building, the ruinous aud deserted ap- 
pearance of the whole place, and the 
associations which connected it with a 
dark page in the history of my family, 
combined to depress ‘spirits already 
predisposed for the reception of 
sombre and dejecting impressions, 
When the carriaze drew up in the 
grass-grown court-vard before the hall- 
door, two lazy-looking men, whose ap- 
pearance well accorded with that of 
the place which they tenanted, alarm- 
ed by the obstreperous barking of a 
great chained dog, rau out from some 
half ruinous out-houses, and took 
charge of the horses; the hall-door 
stood open, and I entered a gloomy 
and imperfectly lighted apartment, and 
found no one within; however, I had 
not long to wait in this awkward pre- 
dicament, for before my lugeage had 
been deposited in the house, indeed, 
before I had well removed my cloak 
and other mufiles, so as to enable me 
to louk uround, a young girl ran 
lightly into the hall, “and ing me 
heartily, and somewhat *boisterously 
exclaimed, “my dear cousin, my dear 
Marzaret—I am so delizlited—so ont 
of breath, we did not expect you till 
ten o'clock ; my father is somewhere 
abont the place, he must be close at 
hand. James—Corney—run out and 
tell your master—iny Urother is seldom 
at home, at least ut any reasonable 
hour—you must be so tired—so fa- 
tigued—let me show you to your room 
—sce that Lady Marzaret's luzzaze is 
all brought up—you must lie down and 
rest yourselt— Deborah bring some 
colfee—up these stairs; we are so 
delighted to see you—you cannot think 
how Joncly 1 have been—how steep 
these stairs are, ure not they? Tam 
so glad you are come—I could hardly 
bring myself to believe that you were 
really coming—how good of you, dear 
Lady Margaret.” ‘There was real 
good-nature and delight in my cousin's 
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greeting, and a kind of constitutional 
confidence of manner which placed me 
at once at ease, and made me feel im- 
mediately upon terms of intimacy with 
her. ‘The room into which she usher= 
ed me, although partaking in the 
general air of decay which pervaded 
the mansion and all ubout it, had, 
nevertheless, been fitted up with evi- 
dent attention to comfort, and even 
with some dingy attempt at luxury 
but what pleased me most was that 
it opened, by a second door, upon a 
lobby which communicated with my 
fair cousin's apartment ; a circumstance 
which divested the room, in my eyes, 
of the air of solitude and sadness 
which would otherwise have characte- 
tized it, to a degree almost painful to 
one so dejected in spirits as 1 was. 
After such arrangements as I found 
necessary were completed, we both 
went down to the parlour, a large 
wainscoated room, hung round with 
grim old portraits, and as I was not 
sorry to see, containing, in its ample 
grate, a large and cheerful fire. Here 
my cousin had Jeisure to talk more at 
her case ; and from her I learned seme- 
thing of the manners and the habits of 
the two remaining members of her 
family, whom had not yetseen. On 
iy arrival L had known nothing of the 
fainily among whom I was come to 
reside, except that it consisted of three 
individuals, my unele, and his son and 
daughter, Laly 'T- no having been 
Jong dead i addition to this very scanty 
stock of information, I shortly learned 
from my communicative companion, 
that my uncle was, as I had suspected, 
completely retired in his habits, and 
besides that, having been so far ba 
as she could well” recollect, always 
rather strict, as reformed rakes fre~ 
quently become, he had latterly been 
growing more gloomily and ‘sternly 
religious than heretofore. Iler ac- 
count of her brother was far less favor 
able, though she did not say any thing 
dircetly to his disadvantag From 
all that [ could gather from | her, T was 
led to suppose that he was a specimen 
of the idle, coarse-mannered, profligate, 
low-minded “squircarchy’'—a result 
which might naturally ‘have flowed 
from the cireumstance of his being, as 
it were, outlawed from society, and 
driven for companionship to grades 
below his own—enjoying, too, the 
danzerous prerogative of spending 
much money, However, you may 
easily suppose that I found nothing 
in my cousiu’s communication, fully 
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to bear me out in so very decided 
a conclusion, I awaited the arrival of 
my uncle, which was every moment to 
be expected, with feelings half of alarm, 
half of curiosity—a sensation which I 
have often since experienced, though 
to a less degree, when upon the point 
of standing for the first time in the 
resence of one of whom I have long 
een in the habit of hearing or think- 
ing with interest, It was, therctore, 
with some little perturbation that I 
heard, first a slight bustle at the outer 
door, then a slow step traverse the hall, 
and finally witnessed the door open, 
and my uncle enter the room. He 
was a striking looking man—from pe- 
culiaritics both of person and of garb, 
the whole efiect of his appearance 
amounted to extreme singularity. He 
was tall, and when young his figure 
must have been strikingly elegant; as 
it was, however, its efiect was inarred. 
by a very decided stoop; his dress 
was of a sober colour, and in fashion 
anterior to any thing which I could 
remember, It was, however, hand- 
some, and by no meaus carelessly put 
‘on ; but what completed the singularity 
of his appearance was his uncut, white 
hair, which hung in long, but not at all 
neglected curls, even so far as_ his 
shoulders, and which, combined with his 
regularly classic features, and fine dark 
eyes, to bestow upon him an air of 
venerable dignity and pride, which I 
have never secn equalled elsewhere. 
I rose as he entered, and met him 
about the middle of the room; he 
kissed my cheek and both my hands, 
sayinz— 

“You are most welcome, dear child, 
as welcome as tle command of this 
poor place and all that it contains can 
make you. I am most rejoiced to see 
you—truly rejoiced. 1 trust that you 
are not much fatigued—pray be seated 
again.” He led me to my chair, and 
continued, “ I am glad to perceive you 
have made acquaintance with Emily 
already ; I sec, in your being thus 
brought together, the foundation of a 
lasting friendship. You ure both in- 
nocent, and both young. God bless 
you—God bless you, and make you 
all that I could Ta 

He raised his eyes, and remained 
for a few moments silcnt, as if in secret 
prayer. I felt that it was impossible 
that this man, with feelings so quick, 
so warm, so tender, could be the 
wreteh that public opinion had repre- 

ented him to be. I was more than 

r convinced of his innocence. His 
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manner was, or appeared to me, m 
fascinating—there was a mingled kin 
ness and courtesy in it which seemed 
to speak benevolence itself—it was a 
manner which I felt cold art cou!2 
never have taught—it owed most of 
its charm to its appearing to emanate 
directly from the heart—it must Le a 
genuine index of the owner's mind. 53 
I thought. My uncle having viven oe 
fully to understand that I was most wel- 
come, and might command whatever 
was his own, pressed ime to take some 
refreshment ; und on my refusing, 
observed that previously to bidding me 
good night, he had one duty further to 
perform, one in whose observance he was 
convinced I would cheerfully acquicsce. 
He then proceeded to read a chapter 
from the Bible ; after which he took iris 
leave with the same affectionate kindness 
with which he had grected me, hav 
repeated his desire that I should con- 
sider every thing in his house as alto- 
gether at my disposal. It is needless to 
say that I was much pleased with my 
uncle—it was impossible to avoid be 
so; and I could not help saying to 
myself, if such a man as this is not sate 
from the assaults of slander, who is? 
I felt much happier than I had done 
since my father's death, and enjoyed 
that night the first refreshing sleep 
which had visited me since that event. 
My curiosity respecting my male 
cousin did not Jong remuin unsatistied 
—he appeared upon the next day at 
dinner, His manners, though not so 
coarse as I had expected, were exceed- 
ingly disagreeable ; there was sn as- 
surance and a forwardness for which 1 
was not prepared ; there was |iss of 
the vulgarity of manuer, und almost 
more of that of the mind, than I had 
anticipated. I felt quite uncomfortable 
in his presence ; there was just that 
confidence in his look and tone, which 
would read encouragement even in 
mere toleration ; and I felt more dis- 
gusted and annoyed at the coarse and 
extravagant compliments which he was 
pleased from time to time to pay me, 
than perhaps the extent of the utros 
city might fully have warranted, It 
was, however, one consolation that he 
did not often appear, being much ens 
grossed by pursuits about which I 
neither knew nor cared any thing ; but 
when he did appear, his attentior 
either with a view to his amusement, 
or to some more serious advant 
were so obviously and perseverin-ly 
directed to me, that young and ine: 
perienced as I was, even J could uot be 
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ignorant of his preference. I felt more 

provoked by this odious persecution 
than I can express, and discouraged 
him with so much vigour, that I em- 
ployed even rudeness to convince him 
that his assiduities were unwelcome— 
but all in vain. 

This had gonc on for nearly a twelve- 
month to my infinite annoyance, when 
one day as I was sitting at some needle- 
work with my companion Emily, as 
was my habit, in the parlour, the door 
opened, and my cousin Edward entered 
the room. There was something, I 
thought, odd in his manner—a kind of 
struggle between shame and impudence 

-—a kind of flurry and ambiguity which 
made him appear, if possible, more than 
ordinarily disagreeable. 

“ Your servant, ladies,” he said, seat- 
ing himeelf ut the same time; “sorry 
to spoil your fefe-a-tcte; but never 
mind, I'll only take Emily's place for 
a minute or two, and then we part for 
awhile, fair cousin, Emily, my father 
wants you in the corner turret—no 
shilly, shally, he’s in a hurry.” She 
hesitated, “be off—tramp, march,” he 
exclaimed, in a tone which the poor 
girl dared not disobey. 

She left the room, and Edward fol- 
lowed her to the door. He stood there 
for a minute or two, as if reflecting 
what he should say, perhaps satisfying 
himself that no one was within hearing 
in the hall. At length he turned abont, 
having closcd the door as if carelessly 
with his foot, and advancing slowly, as 
if in deep thought, he took his seat at 
the side of the table opposite to mine. 
There was a brief interval of silence, 
after which he said— 

“T imagine that you have a shrewd 
suspicion of the object of my carly visit; 
but I suppose { must go into particu. 
Jars. Must 1?” 

“L have no conception,” I replied, 
« what your object may be.” 

“ Well, well,” said he, becoming more 
at his ease as he proceeded, “it may 
be told in a few words. You know 
that it is totally impossible, quite out 
of the question, that an off-hand young 
fellow like me, and a good-looking girl 
like yourself, could meet continually as 
you and I have done, without an at 
tachment—a liking growing up on one 
side or other—in short, I think I have 
Jet you know as plain as if I spoke it, 
that I have been in love with you, 
almost from the first time I saw you.” 
He paused, but I was too much horri- 
fied to speak. He interpreted my 
silence favorably. “1 can tell you,” 
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he continued, “I'm reckoned rather 
hard to ‘please, and very hard to Ait, 
I can't say when I was taken with a 
girl before, so you see fortune reserved 
me ——” 

Here the odious wretch wound his 
arm round my waist: the action at 
once restored me to utterance, and 
with the most indignant vehemence I 
released mysclf from his hold, and at 
the same time said— 

“LT have not been insensible, sir, of 
your most disagrecable attentions— 
they have long been a source of much 
annoyance to me; and you must be 
aware that [ have marked my disap- 


probation, my disgust, as unequivocally 


as possibly could, without actual in- 
delicacy.” 

I paused, almost out of breath from 
the rapidity with which I had spoken ; 
and without giving him time to renew 
the conversation, I hastily quitted the 
room, leaving him in a paroxysin of 
rage and mortification. As I ascended 
the stairs, I heard him open the par- 
lour-door with violence, and take two 
or three rapid strides in the direction 
in which I was moving. I was now 
much frightened, and ran the whole 
way until I reached my room, and 
having locked the door, I listened 
breathlessly, but heard no sound. This 
relieved me for the present ; but so 
much had I been overcome by the 
agitation and annoyance attendant up- 
onthe scene which I had just gone 
through, that when my cousin Emily 
knocked at my door, I was weeping in 
strong hysterics. You will readily 
conceive my distress, when you reflect 
upon my strong dislike to my cousin 
Edward, combined with my youth and 
extreme inexperience ; any proposal of 
such a nature must have agitated me— 
but that it should have come from the 
man whom ofall others I most loathed 
and abhorred, and to wham I had, as 
clearly as manner could do it, expressed 
the state of my feelings, was almost too 
overwhelming to be borne: it was a 
calamity, too, in which I could not 
claim the sympathy of my cousin 
Emily, which bad ‘always been ex- 
tended to me in my minor grievances. 
Still I hoped that it might not be un- 
attended with good, for I thought that 
one inevitable and most welcome con- 
sequence would result from this painful 
eclaircissement, in the discontinuance 
of my cousin's odious persecution. 

When I arose next morning, it was 
with the fervent hope that I might 
never again behold the face, or even 
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hear the name of my cousin Edward ; 
but such a consummation, though de- 
voutly to be wished, was hardly likely 
to occur. The painful impressions of 
yesterday were too vivid to be at once 
erased ; and I could not help fecling 
some dim forcboding of coming annoy- 
ance and evil. ‘To expect on my 
cousin’s part any thing like delicacy or 
consideration for me, was out of the 
question. I saw that he had set his 
heart upon my property, and that he 
was not likely easily to furego such an 
acquisition—possessing what might 
have been considered opportunities and 
facilities almost to compel my compli- 
ance. I now keenly felt the unrea- 
sonableness of my father's conduct in 
placing me to reside with a fumily of 
all whose members, with one exception, 
he was wholly ignorant, and I bitterly 
felt the helplessness of my situation. 
I determined, however, in case of my 
cousin's persevering in his addresses, 
to lay all the particulars before my 
uncle, although he had never in kind- 
ness or intimacy gone a step beyond 
our first interview, and to throw my- 
sclf upon his hospitality and his sense of 
honour for protection aguinst a repeti- 
tion of such scenes. My cousin's con- 
duct may appear to have been an ine 
adequate cause for such serious un- 
easiness; but my alarm was caused 
neither by his acts nor words, but cn- 
tirely by his manner, which was strange 
and even intimidating to exe At 
the beginning of the yesterday's inter= 
view, there was a sort of bullying 
swagger in his air, which towards the 
end gave plice to the brutal vche- 
mence of an undisguised ruffian—a 
transition which had tempted me into 
a belief that he might seck even for- 
cibly to extort from me a consent to 
his wishes, or by means still mure hor- 
rible, of which I scarcely dared to trust 
myself to think, to possess himself of 
my property. 

Iwas carly next day summoned to 
attend my uncle in his private room, 





























which lay in a corner turret of the old 
building’; and thither I accordinsly 


went, wondering all the way what this 
unusual measure might prelude. When 
Jentered the room, he did not rise in 
his usual courteous way to grect me, 
but simply pointed to a chair opposite 
to his own—this boded nothing azree- 
able. I sat down, however, silently 
waiting until he should open the con- 
versation. 

ady Margaret,” at length he said, 
ina tone of greater steruess than I 
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thought him capable of using, “I have 
hitherto spoken to you as a friend, } 
I have not forgotten that I am 
your guardian, and that my author ts 
as such gives me aright to coutrou 
your conduct. I shall put a question 
to you, and I expect and will demaud 
a plain, direct answer. Have I rizisuy 
been informed that you have contem; 
tuously rejected the suit wud bast 
of my son Edward ?” 

I stammered forth, with a good deal 
of trepidation— 

“T believe—that is, I have, sir, re- 
jected my cousin’s proposals; and’ my 
‘coldness and discouragement. mi 
have convinced him that I had deter- 
minced to do so.” 

“ Madam,” replied he, with sup- 
pressed, but, as it appeared to mie, 
intense anger, “I have lived Jour 
enough to know that coldacss and cits- 
couragement, and such terms, form the 
common cant of a worthless coquetie. 
You know to the full, as well as 1, that 
coldness and discourazement may be $ 
exhibited as to convince their o'jvet 
that he is neither distasteful or inditer- 
ent to the person who wears this man- 
ner. You know, too, none better, that 
an affected neglect, when skiltuiy 
managed, is amongst the most form- 
dable of the engines which aritul 
beauty can employ. I tell you, ma- 
dam, that having without one word 
spoken in discouragement, permitted 
my son’s most marked attentions fer a 
twelvemonth or more, you have uo 
right to dismiss him with no further 
explanation than demurely telling hit 
that you had always looked coluiy 
upon him, and neither your wealth nor 
your ladyship (there was an emp! 
of scorn on the word, which wouid 
have become Sir Giles Overreach him- 
self) can warrant you in treating with 
contempt the attectionate regard of an 
honest heart.” 

T was too much shocked at this un- 
disguised attempt to bully me into au 
acquiescence in the interested and un- 
principled plan for their own » 
disement, which [ now perceived my 
uncle and his son to have deliberately 
entered into, at once to find strenzth 
or collectedness to frame an answer to 
what he had said, At length I repited 
with some firmness— 

Tn all that you have just now said, 
sir, you have grossly misstated my eon- 
duct and motives—your information 
inust have been most incorrect, as far 
as it regards my conduct towards my 
cousin ; my mauner towards him could 
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have conveyed nothing but dislike ; and 
if any thing could have added to the 
strong aversion which I have long felt 
towards him, it would be his attempt- 
ing thus to trick and frighten me into 
a marriage which he knows to be re- 
volting to me, and which is sought by 
him only as ‘a means for securing to 
himself whatever property is mine.” 

As I said this, I fixed my eyes upon 
those of my uncle, but he was too old 
in the world’s ways to faulter beneath 
the gaze of more searching eyes than 
mine; he simply said— 

Are you acquainted with the pro- 
visions of your father's will 2” 

T answered in the affirmative ; and 
he continued—* Then you must be 
aware that if my son Edward were, 
which God forbid, the unprincipled, 
reckless man, you pretend to think 
him"—(here he spoke very slowly, as if 
he intended that every word which 
escaped him, should be registered in 
my memory, while at the same tine 
the expression of his countenance un- 
derwent a gradual but horrible change, 
and the eyes which he fixed upon me 
became so darkly vivid, that 1 almost 
lost sight of every thing else)—“if he 
were what you have described him, 
think you, girl, he could find no briefer 
means than wedding contracts to gain 
his ends—twas but to gripe your 
slender neck until the breath had 
stopped, and lands, and lakes, and all 
were his.” 

I stood staring at him for many 
minutes after he had ceased to speak, 
fascinated by the terrible, serpent-like 
gaze, until he continued with a welcome 
change of countenance— 

«J will not speak again to you, upon 
this topic, until one mouth has passed. 
You shall have time to consider the 
relative advantages of the two courses 
which are open to you, I should be 
sorry to hurry you to adecision, I 
am ‘satisfied with having stated my 
feelings upon the subject, and pointed 
out to you the path of duty, Re- 
member this day month—not one word 
sooner.”” 

He then rose, and I left the room, 
much agitated and exhausted. 

‘This interview, all the circumstances 
attending it, but most particularly the 
formidable expression of my uncle's 
countenance while he talked, though 
hypothetically, of murder, combined 
to arouse all my worst suspicions of 
him. I dreaded to look upon the face 
that had so recently worn the appalling 
livery of guilt aud malignity. I re 
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garded it with the mingled fear and 
loathing with which one looks upon 
an object which has tortured them in 
a night-mare. 

In a few days after the interview, 
the particulars of which I have just 
detailed, I found a note upon my 
toilct-table, and on opening it I read 
as follows :— 

“My dear Lady Margaret,—You 
will be, perhaps, surprised to sce a 
strange face in your room to-day. 
T have dismissed your Irish maid, and 
secured a French one to wait upon 
you—a step rendered necessary by 
my proposing shortly to visit the con- 
tinent, with all my family.—Your faith- 
ful guardian, Arruur T- N. 

On inquiry, I found that my faithful 
attendant was actually gone, and far 
on her way to the town of Galway ; 
and in her stead there appeared a tall, 
raw-boned, ill-looking, elderly French- 
woman, whose sullen and presuming 
manners seemed to imply that her 
vocation had never before been that 
of a Jady’ssmaid. I could not help 
regarding her as a creature of m 
uncle's, and therefore to be diroaued, 
even had she been in no other way 
suspicious. 

Days and wecks passed away, with- 
out any, even a momentary doubt upon 
my part, as to the course to be pursued 
by ine, The allotted period had at 
th elapsed; the day arrived upon 
h Twas to communicate my de- 
cision to my uncle. Although my 
resolution had never for a moment 
wavered, I could not shake off the 
dread of the approaching colloqu 
and my heart sunk within me, as [ 
heard the expected summons. I had 
not seen my cousin Exlward since the 
occurrence of the grand eelaircissement 3 
he must have studiously avoided me— 
I suppose from policy, it could not have 
been from delicacy: I was prepared 
for a terrific burst of fury Rom my 
uncle, as soon as I should make known. 
my determination ; and I not unrea- 
sonably feared that souie act of violence 
or of intimidation would next be re- 
sorted to. Filled with these dreary 
forcbodings, I fearfully opened the 
study door, and the next minute I 
stood in my uncle's presence. Ile 
received me with a politeness which 
I dreaded, as arguing a favorable anti- 
cipation respecting the answer which 
Iwas to give; and after some slight 
delay, he began by saying— 

“It will be a relief to both of us, 
T believe, to bring this conversation as 
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soon as possible to an issue. You will 
excuse me, then, my dear niece, for 
speaking with an abruptness which, 
under other circumstances, would be 
unpardonable. Youhave, lam certain, 
given the subject of our last interview 
fair and scrivus consideration ; and I 
trust that you are now prepared with 
candour to lay your answer before me. 
A few words will suftice—we perfectly 
understand one another. 
He paused; and I, though feeling 
that I stood upon a mine which might 
in an instant explode, nevertheless an- 
swered with perfect composure, “I 
must now, sit, make the same reply 
which I did upon the last occasion, 
and I reiterate the declaration which 
I then made, that I never can nor will, 
while life and reason remain, consent 
toa union with my cousin Edward.” 








Thisannouncement wrought no appa- 
rent change in Sir Arthur, except that 
he became deadly, almost lividly pale. 
He scemed lost in dark thought for a 
minute, and then with a slight effort 
said, “ You have answered me honestly 
and directly ; and you say your reso 
lution is unchangeable ; well, would 
it had been otherwise—would it had 
been otherwise—but be it as it is—I 
am satisficd.” 

He gave me his hand—it was cold 
and damp as death; under an assumed 
calmness, it was evident that he was 
fearlully agitated. He continued to 
hold my hand with an almost painful 
pressure, while, as if unconsciously, 
seeming to forget my presence, he 
muttered, “strange, strange, strange, 
indecd !  fatuity, helpless fatuity I” 
there was here along pause. “ Mad- 
ness indeed to strain a cable that is 
rotten to the very heart—it must break 
—and then—all goes.” There was 
again a pause of some minutes, alter 
which, suddenly changing his voice 
and manner to one of wakeful alacrity, 
he exclaimed, “ Margaret, ny son 
ward shall plague you uo more. He 
leaves this country on to-morrow for 
France—he shall speak no more upon 
this subject—uever, never more—what- 
ever events depended upon youranswer 
must now take their own course ; but 
as for this fruitless proposal, it has 
been tried enough ; it can be repeated 
no more.” At these words he coldly 
suffered my hand to drop, as if to ex~ 
press his total abandonment of all his 
projected schemes of alliance and 
certainly the action, with the accom- 
panying words, produced upon my 
mind a more solemn and depressing 
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effect than I believed possible to have 
been caused by the course which I had 
determined to pursue ; it struck upon 
my heart with an awe and heaviness 
which will accompany the accomplish- 
ment of an important and irrevocable 
act, even though no doubt or scruple 
remains to make it possible that the 
agent should wish it undone. 

“ Well,” said my uncle, after a little 
time, “we now cease to speak upon 
this topic, never to resume it again— 
remember you shall have no farther 
uncusiness from Edward; he leaves 
Ireland for France on to-morrow ; this 
will be a relict to you; may I depend 
upon your honour that no word touch- 
ing the subject of this interview shall 
ever escape you?” I gave him the de- 
sired assurance ; he said, “it is well— 
I aim satisfied—we have nothing more, 
I believe, to say upon cither side, and 
my presence must be a restraint upon 
you, I shall therefore bid you farewell.” 
1 then left the apartment, scarcely 
knowing what to think of the strange 
interview which had just taken place. 

On the next day my uncle tuok oc- 
casion to tell me that Edward had ac- 
tually sailed, if his intention had not 
been interfered with by adverse cir- 
cumstances ; and two days subsequently 
he actually produced a letter from his 
gon, written, as it said, on Loard, and 
despatched while the ship was getti 
under weigh. 




















‘This was a great satis- 
faction to me, and as being likely to 





prove so, it was no doubt commu 
cated to me by Sir Arthur. During 
all this trying period, I had found 
infinite cousolation in the society and 
symputhy of my dear cousin Emily. I 
never in after-life formed a friendship 
80 close, so fervent, and upon which, 
in all its progress, I could look back 
with feelings of such unalloyed plea 
sure, upon whose termination I must 
ever dwell with so deep, so yet unembit- 
tered regret. In chverful converse 
with her I soon recovered my spirits 
considerably, and passed my time 
agreeably cnough, althongh ‘still in 
the utmost seclusion, Matters went 
on smoothly enough, although I could 
not help sometimes fvcling a momen- 
tary, but horrible uncertainty respect- 
ing my uncle's character; which was 
not altogether unwarranted by the 
circumstances of the two trying inter- 
views whose particulars I have just 
detailed. ‘The unpleasant impression 
which these conferences were calcu- 
lated to leave upon my mind, was fast 
wearing away, when there occurred a 
circumstance, slight indeed in itself, 
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but calculated irresistibly to awaken 
all my worst suspicions, and to over- 
whelm me again with anxiety and ter- 
Tor. 

I had one day left the house with 
my cousin Emily, in order to take a 
ramble of considerable length, for the 
purpose of sketching some favourite 
and we had walked about half 
amile when I perceived that we had 
forgotten our drawing materials, the 
absence of which would have defeated 
the object of our walk. Laughing at 
our own thoughtlessness, we returned 
to the house, and leaving Emily with- 
out, I ran up stairs to procure the 
drawing books aud pencils which lay 
in my bed-room. As I ran up the 
stairs, I was met by the tall, ill-looking 
French woman, evidently a good deal 
flurried ;“ Que veut, Madame ?"said she, 
with a more decided effort to be polite, 
than I had ever known her make before. 
“No, no—no matter,” said I, hastily 
running by her in the direction of my 
Madame,” cried she, ina high 
“restez ici si vous plaite, votre 
chambre n'est pas faite"—your room is 
not ready for your reception yet. I 
continued to move on without heeding 
her. She was some way behind me, 
and feeling that she could not other- 
wise prevent my entrance, for I was 
now upon the very lobby, she made a 
desperate attempt to seize hold of my 
person ; she succeeded in grasping the 
end of my shawl, which she drew from 
my shoulders, but slipping at the same 
time upon the polished oak floor, she 
fell at full length upon the boards. A 
little frightened as well as angry at the 
rudeness of this strange woman, I has- 
tily pushed open the door of my room, 
ut which I now stood, in order to 
escape from her; but great was my 
amazement on entering to find the 
upartinent pre-occupied. The window 
was open, and beside it stood two 
male figures ; they appeared to be ex- 
amining the fastenings of the casement, 
and their backs were turned towards 
the door. One of them was my uncle; 
they both had turned on my entrance, 
as if startled ; the stranger was booted 
and cloaked, and wore a heavy broad- 
leafed hat over bis brows; he turned 
but fora moment, and averted his face ; 
but I had seen enough to convince me 
that he was no other than my cousin 
Edward. My uncle had some iron 
instrument in his hand, which he hastily 
concealed behind his back ; and com- 
ing towards me, said something as if 
in un explanatory tone ; but I was too 
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much shocked and confounded to un- 
derstand what it might be. He said 
something about “ repairs—window- 
frames—cold, and safety.” I did not 
wait, however, to ask or to receive ex- 
planations, but hastily left the room. 
As I went down the stairs I thought I 
heard the voice of the French woman 
in all the shrill volubility of excuse, 
which was met, however, hy suppressed 
Lut vehement imprecations, or what 
seemed to ie to be such, in which 
the voice of my cousin Edward dis- 
tinctly mingled. 

I joined my cousin Emily quite out 
of breath, I need not say that my 
head was too full of other things to 
think much of drawing for that day. 
I imparted to her frankly the cause of 
my alarms, but at the same time, as 
gently as I could ; and with tears she 
[eee vigilance, and devotion, and 
love. I never had reason for a mo- 
ment to repent the unreserved confi- 
dence which I then reposed in her. 
She was no less surprised than I, at 
the unexpected appearance of Edward, 
whose departure for France neither of 
us had for a moment doubted, but 
which was now proved by his actual 
presence to be nothing more than an 
Imposture practis:d, I feared, for no 
good end. The situation in which I 
had found my uncle had removed com- 

I my doubts as to his desizns, 
vions into certainti Sy 
and dreaded night after nizht that I 
should be murdered in my bed. The 
nervousness produced by sleepless 
nights and days of anxious fears in- 
creased the horrors of my situation to 
such a degree, thut I at length wrote 
aletter toa Mr. Jefferies, un old and 
faithful friend of my father's, and per- 
fectly acquainted with all his affairs, 
praying him, for God's sake, to relieve 
me from my present terrible situation, 
and communicating without reserve the 
nature and grounds of my suspicions. 
‘This letter I kept scaled and directed 
for two or three days always about 
my person, for discovery would have 
been ruinous, in expectation of an op- 
portunity which might be safely trusted, 
whereby to have it placed in the post- 
office; as neither Emily or 1 were per- 
mitted to pass beyond the precincts of 
the demesne itself, which was sure 
rounded by hizh walls formed of dry 
stone, the ditticulty of procuring such 
an opportuni as greatly enhanced. 
At this time Emily had a short conver- 
sution with her father, which she re- 
ported to me instantly, After some 
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indifferent matter, he had asked her 
whether she and I were upon good 
terms, and whether I was unreserved 
in my disposition. She answered in 
the affirmative ; and he then inquired 
whether I had been much surprised to 
find him in my chamber on the other 
day, She answered that I had been 
both surprised and amused. “And 
what did she think of George Wilson's 
appearance ?” “ Who ?” inquired she. 
“Oh! the architect,” he answered, 
“who is to contract for the repairs of 
the house; he is accounted a hand- 
some fellow.” “She could not sce his 
face,” suid Emily, “and she was in such 
a hurry to escape that she scarcely 
noticed him.” Sir Arthur appeared 
satisfied, and the conversation ended. 
This slight conversation repeated 
accurately to me by Emily, had the 
effect of confirming, if indeed any thing 
was required to do so, all that I had 
before believed as to Edward’s actual 
presence ; and I naturally became, if 
possible, more anxious than ever to 
despatch the letter to Mr. Jetteries. 
An opportunity at length occurred. 
‘As Emily and I were walking one day 
near the gate of the demesne, a lad 
from the village happened to be pass- 
ing down the avenue from the house ; 
the spot was secluded, and as this per- 
son was not connected by service with 
those whose observation I dreaded, I 
committed the letter to his keeping, 
with strict injunctions that he should 
put it without delay into the receiver 
of the town post-oifice ; at the same 
time I added a suitable gratuity, and 
the man having made many protesta- 
tions of punctuality, was soon out of 
sight. He was hardly gone when I 
began to doubt my diserction in having 
trusted this person ; but I had no bet- 
ter or safer means of despatching the 
letter, and I was not warranted in sus- 
pecting him of such wanton dishonesty 
as an inclination to tamper with i 
but I could not be quite satisfied of its 
safety until I had received au answer, 
which could not arrive for a few days, 
Before I did, however, an event occu 
red which a little surprised me. I was 
sitting in my bed-room early in the 
day, reading by myself, when I heard 
a knock at the door. “ Come in,” said 
I, and my uncle entered the room. 
“Will you excuse me,” said he, “I 
sought you in the parlour, and thence 
Thave come here, 1 desired to say a 
word with you, I trust that you have 
hitherto found my conduct to you such 
as that ofa guardian towards his ward 
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should be.” I dared not withold my 
assent. “ And,” he continued, “1 
trust that you have not found me har:h 
or unjust, and that you have perceived, 
my dear niece, that I have sought to 
make this poor place as agrecable to 
you as may be?” I assented again; 
and he pet his hand in his pocket, 
whence he drew a folded paper, aud 
dashing it upon the table with sturtlioz 
emphasis he said, “did you write thst 
letter?” The sudden and fearful al- 
teration of his voice, manner, and face, 
but more than all, the unexpected pro- 
duction of my letter to Mr. Jeilerics, 
which I at once recognised, so con- 
founded and terrified me, that I felt 
almost choking. I could not utter a 
word. “Did you write that letter :” 
he repeated with slow and intense em- 
phasis.“ You did, liar and hypocrite. 

‘ou dared to write this foul and ints- 
mous libel ; but it shall be your Just. 
universally believe you mad, 
if I choose to call for aninquiry. Icau 
make you appear so. The suspicions 
expressed in this letter are the haluci- 
nations and alarms of moping luuacy. I 
have defeated your first attempt, ma- 
dam ; and by the holy God, if ever you 
make another, chains, straw, darkness, 
and the keeper's whip shall be you 
lasting portion.” With these astound. 
ing words he left the room, leaving me 
almost faintin 

I was now ‘almost reduced to de 
spair—my last’ cast had fuiled—I had 
no course Icft, but that of eloping se- 
cretly from the castle, and placing my- 
self under the protection of the nearest 
magistrate. 1 felt if this were not 
done, and speedily, that I should be 
murdered, No one, from mere descrip~ 
tion, can have an idea of the ummiti- 
gated horror of my situation—a help- 
Tess, weak, inexperienced girl, placed 
under the power, and wholly at the 
mercy of evil men, and fecling that she 
had it not in her power to escape for 
a moment from the malignant influen- 
ces under which she was probably fated 
to fall—and with a consciousness that 
if violence, if murder were designed, 
her dying shriek would be lost in void 
space—no human being would be near 
to aid her—no human interposition 
could deliver her. 

Thad seen Edward but once during 
his visit, and as I did not mect with 
him again, I began to think that he 
must have taken his departure—a con- 
viction which was to a certain degree 
satisfactory, as I regarded his absence 
as indicating the removal of immediate 
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danger. Emily also arrived circui- 
tously at the same conclusion, and not 
without good grounds, for she managed 
indirectly to learn that Edward's black 
horse had actually been for a day and 
part of anight in the castle stables, 
Just at the time of her brother's sup- 
posed visit. ‘I'he horse bad gone, and 
as she argued, the rider must have de- 
parted with it. This point being so 
far settled, I felt a little less uncom- 
fortable ; when being one day alone 
in my bed-room, I happened ‘to look 
out from the window, and to my un- 
utterable horror, I beheld peering 
through an opposite casement, my 
cousin Edward's fuce. Hud I seen 
the evil one himself’ in bouily shape, I 
could not have experienced a more 
sickening revulsion, I was too much 
uppaled to move at once from the 
window, but I did so soon enongh to 
avoiil his eye. He was looking fixedly 
into the narrow quadrangle upon which 
the window opened. 1 shrunk back 
unperceived, to pass the rest of the day 
in terror and desp: Iwent to my 
room carly that night, but 1 was too 
miserable to sleep. At about twelve 
o'clock, feeling very nervous, I deter- 
mined to call my cousin Emily, who 
slept, you will remember, in the next 
room, which communicated with mine 
by a sccond door. By this private 
cutrance I found my way into her 
chamber, and without ditiiculty per- 
suaded her to return to my room and 
sleep with me. We accordingly lay 
down together, she undressed, and £ 
with my clothes on, for I was every 
moment walking up and down the 
room, and felt too nervous and 
rable to think of rest or comfort. 
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was soon fast asleep, and 1 lay awake, 





fervently longing for the first pale 
gleam of morning, reckoning every 
stroke of the old clock with an impa- 
tience which made every hour appear 
like six. It must have been about one 
o'clock when I thought [heard a slight 
noise at the partition door between 
Emily's room and mine, as if caused 
by somebody's turning the key in the 
Jock. [held my breath, and the same 
sound was repeated at the second door 
of my room—that which opened upon 
the fol the sound was here dis- 
tinetly caused by the revolution of the 
bolt in “the lock, and it was followed 
by aclight pressure upon the door it. 
sclf, as if to asecrtain the security of 
the lock. ‘The person, whoever it 
ht be, was probably satislicd, fur I 
'd the old boards of the lobby creak 
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and strain, as if under the weight of 
somebody moving cautiously over them, 
My sense of hearing became unnatu- 
rally, almost painfully acute. I sup- 
pose the imagination added distinctness 
to sounds vague in themselves. I 
thought that I could actually hear the 
breathing of the person who was slow]: 
returning down the lobby ; at the head 
of the stair-case thcir appeared to occur 
a pause ; and I could distinctly hear 
two or three sentences hastily whisper- 
ed; the steps then descended the stairs 
with apparently less caution. I now 
ventured to walk quickly and lightly 
to the lobby door, and attempted to 
open it; it was indeed fast locked upon 
the outside, as was also the other. 
now felt that the dreadful hour was 
come ; but one desperate expedient 
Temained—it was to awaken Emily, 
and by our united strength, to attempt 
to force the partition door, which was 
slighter than the other, und through 
tis to pass to the lower part of the 
house, whence it might be possible to 
escape to the grounds, and forth to the 
villaze. I retumed to the bed-side, 
and shook Emily, but in vain; nothing 
that I could do availed to produce from 
her more than a few incoherent words 
—it was a deuth-like sleep, She had 
certainly drank of some narcotic, as 
had 1 probably also, spite of all the 
caution with which I had examined 
every thing presented to us to eat or 
drink, I now attempted, with as little 
noise as possible, to force first one 
door, then the other—but all in vain. 
I believe no strength could have ef 
fected my ol fur Loth doors opened 
inwards.” 1 therefore collected what- 
ever moveables I could carry thither, 
and piled them aguinst the doors, so as 
to assist me in whatever attempts I 
should make to resist the entrance of 
those without. I then returned to the 
bed und endeavoured again, but fruit- 
lessly, to awaken my cousin, It was 
not ‘sleep, it was torpor, lethargy, 














death. I knelt down and prayed with 
an agony of earnestness ; and then seate 
ing myself upon the bed, I awaited my 





fate with a kind of terrible tranquility. 

LT heard a faint clanking sound from 
the narrow court which I have already 
mentioncd, as if eaused by the scraping 
of some iron instrument against stones 
or rubbish. Lat first determined not 
to disturb the calmness which I now 
felt, by uselessly watching the pro- 
ecedings of those who sought my lite 
but as the sounds continued, the hor- 
tible curiosity which I felt overcame 
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every other emotion, and I determined, 
at all hazards, to gratify it. I, there- 
fore, crawled upon my knees to the 
window, so as to let the smallest portion 
of my head appear above the sill. 
The moon was shining with an uncer- 
tain radiance upon the antique grey 
buildings, and obliquely upon the 
narrow conrt beneath, one side of 
which was therefore clearly illuminated, 
while the other was lost in obscurity, 
the sharp outlines of the old gables, 
with their nodding clusters of ivy, being 
at first alone visible. Whoever or 
whatever occasioned the noise which 
had excited my curiosity, was con- 
cealed under the shadow of the dark 
side of the quadrangle. I placed my 
hand over my eyes to shade them from 
the moonlight, which was so bright as 
to be almost dazzling, and, peering into 
the darkness, I first dimly, but after= 
wards gradually, almost with full dis- 
tinetness, beheld the form of a man 
engaged in digging what appeared to 
be a rude hole close under the wall. 
Some implements, probably a shovel 
and pickaxe,lay beside him,and tothese 
he every now and then applied himself 
as the nature of the ground required. 
He pursued his task rapidly, and with 
as little noise as possible. So,” 
thought I, as shovelful afier shovelful 
the dislodged rubbish mounted into a 
heap, “they are digging the grave in 
which, before two hours pass, I must 
lie, a cold, mangled corpse. I am 
their's—I cannot escape.” I felt as 
if my reason was leaving me. I 
started to my fect, and in mere despair 
T applied mysclf again to each of the 
two doors alternately. I strained 
every nerve and sinew, but I might as 
well have attempted, with my single 
strength, to force the building itself 
from its foundation. I threw myself 
madly upon the ground, and clasped 
my hands over my eyes as if to shut 
out the horrible images which crowded 
upon me. ‘The paroxystn passed away, 
I prayed once more with the bitter, 
agonised fervour of one who feels that 
the hour of death is present and inevi- 
table. When 1 aruse, I went once 
more to the window and looked out, 
just in time to see a shadowy fizure 
glide stealthily along the wall. ‘The 
task was finished. The catastrophe 
of the tragedy must soon be accom- 
plished. [determined now to defend 
my life to the last; and that I might 
' le to do so with some eHect, I 

hed the room for something which 

' serve as a weapon ; but cither 
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throngh accident, or from an anticipa- 
tion of such a possibility, every thing 
which might have been made availuhie 
for such a purpose had been curetuily 
removed, I must then die tamely and 
without an effort to defend myself. 
A thought suddenly struck me—mizht 
it not be possible to escape throu: 
the door, which the assassin must o;en 
in order to enter the room? I resolved 
to make the attempt. I felt assured 
that the door through which ingress 
to the room would be effected’ was tht 
which opened upon the lobby. It 
was the more direct way, besides 
for obvious reasons, less liable 
to interruption than the other. I 
resolved, then, to place myself behind 
a projection of the wall, whose shadow 
would serve fully to conceal inc, and 
when the door should be opened, and 
before they should have discovered 
the identity of the occupant of the 
bed, to crecp noisclessly from the 
room, and then to trust to Providence 
for escape. In order to facilitate this 
scheme, I removed all the lumber 
which I had heaped against the door ; 
and I had nearly completed my ar- 
ranzements, when I perecived the room 
suddeuly darkened, by the close ap- 
proach of some shadowy object to the 
window. On turning my eyes in th. 
direction, I observed at the top of 
the casement, as if suspemled trom 
above, first the feet, then the less, 
then the body, and at length the 
whole figure of a man present itself, 
It was Edward T——n, He appeared 
to be guiding his descent sv us to 
bring his feet upon the centre of tie 
stone block which occupied the lower 
part of the window ; and having secured 
his footing upon this, he kueeled down 
and began to gaze into the raum. As 
the moon was gleaming into the cham- 
ber, and the bed curtains were drawn, 
he was able to distinguish the bed 
itself and its contents. He appeared, 
satisfied with his scrutiny, for he looked 
vp and made a sign with his hand, 
upon which the rope by which his 
descent had been effected slackened 
from above, and he procecded to dis- 
enzage it from his waist: this accom. 
plished, he apphed his hands to the 
window-frame, which must have been 
ingeniously contrived for the purpose, 
for with apparently no resistance the 
whole frame, containin ment and 
all, slipped trom its position in the wall, 
and was by him lowered into the room. 
The cold nicht wind waved the bed- 
curtains, und he paused for a moment 
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—all was still again—and he stepped 
in upon the floor of the room. He 
held in his hand what appeared to be 
a steel instrument, shaped something 
like a hammer, but larger and sharper 
at the extremities. This he held rather 
behind him, while, with three long, 
tip-toe strides, he brought himself to 
the bedside. I felt that the ciscorery 
must now be made, and held my breat! 
in momentary expectation of the exe- 
eration in which he would vent his sur- 
prise and disappointment. I closed my 
eyes—there was a pause—but it was 
ashort one. I heard two dull blows, 
given in rapid succession : a quivering 
sigh,and the long-drawn, heavy breath- 
ing of the sleeper was for ever sus- 
pended. I unclosed my eyes, and saw 
the murderer fling the quilt across the 
head of his victim: he then, with the 
instrument of death still in his hand, 
proceeded to the lobby door, upon 
which he tapped sharply twice or 
thrice—a quick step was then heard 
approaching, und @ voice whispered 
something from without—Edward an- 
swered, with a kind of chuckle, “her 
ladyship is past complaining ; unlock 
the door, in the devil’s name, unless 
you're afraid to come in, and help me 
to lift the body out of the window.” 
The key was turned in the lock—the 
door opened—and my uncle entered 
the room. I have told you already 
that I had placed myself under the 
shade of a projection of the wall, close 
tothe door. I had instinctively shrunk 
down cowering towards the ground on 
the entrance of Edward through the 
window. When my uncle entered the 
room he and his sun both stood so very 
close to me that his hand was every 
moment upon the point of touching my 
face. I held my breath, and remained 
motionless as death. 

You had no interruption from the 
next room ?” said my uncle. 

“No,” was the brief reply. 

“Securethe jewels, Ned ; the French 
harpy must not lay her claws upon 
them. You're a steady hand, by G—; 
not much blood—eh ¢” 

“ Not twenty drops,” 
“and those on the qui 

“Tm glad it’s over,” whispered my 
uncle again—* we must lift the—the 
thing through the window, and lay the 
rubbish over it.” 

They then turned to the bedside, 
and, winding the bed-clothes round 
the body, carried it between them 
slowly to the window, and, exchanging 
a few brief words with some one below, 

Vou. X11. 








replied his son, 
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they shoved it over the window sill, 
and I heard it fall heavily on the ground 
underneath, 

“T'll take the jewels,” said my 
uncle ; “there are two caskets in the 
lower drawer.” 

He proceeded, with an accuracy 
which, had I been more at ease, would 
have furnished me with matter of 
astonishment, to luy his hand upon 
the very spot where my jewels lay; 
and having possessed himself of them, 
he called to his son— 

“Ts the rope made fast above ? 

“I'm not a fool—to be sure it is,” 
replied he. 

They then lowered themselves from 
the window. I now rose lightly and 
cautiously, scarcely daring to breathe, 
from my place of concealment, and was 
creeping towards the door, when I 
heard my cousin's voice, in a sharp 
whisper, exclaim, “Scramble up again ; 
n you, you've forgot to lock 
the room door ;” und I perceived, by 
the straining of the rope which hung 
from above, that the mandute was 
instantly obeyed. Not a second was 
to be lust. I passed through the door, 
which was only closed, and moved as 
rapidly as I could, consistently with 
stillness, alongthelobby. Before Ihad 
gone many pads, I heard the door 
through which I had just passed double 
locked on the inside. 1 glided down 
the stairs in terror, lest, at every corner, 
I should meet the murderer or one of 
his accomplices. I reached the hall, 
and listened for a moment to ascertain 
whether all was silent around; no 
sound was audible; the parlour win- 
dows opened on the park, and through 
one of them I might, I thought, easil 
effect. my escape. Accordingly, 
hastily entered; but, to my conster- 
nation, a candle was burning in the 
room, and by its light I sawa figure 
seated at the dinner table, upon which 
lay glasses, bottles, and the other 
accompaniments of a drinking party. 
Two or three chairs were placed about. 
the table, irregularly, as if hastily 
abandoned by their occupants. A 
single glance sutisfied me that the 
figure was that of my French attendant, 
She was fast asleep, having probably 
drank deeply. There was something 
malignant and ghustly in the calmness 

bud woman's features, dimly 

illuminated as they were by the flicker- 

ing blaze of the candle. “A knife lay 

upon the table, and the terrible thought 

struck me—* Should [ kill this sleeping 

accomplice in the guilt of the murderer 
N 
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and thus secure my retreat?” Nothing 
could be easier—it was but to draw 
the blade across her throat—the work 
ofasecond. An instunt’s pause, how- 
ever, corrected me—“ No,” thought I, 
“the God who has conducted me thus 
far through the valley of the shadow 
of death, will not abandon me now. 
I will fall into their hands, or I will 
escape hence, but it shall be free from 
the stain of blood—His will be done.” 
I felt a confidence arising from this 
reflection, an assurance of protection 
which 1 cannot describe. There was 
no other means of escape, so I ad- 
vanced, with a firm step and collected 
mind, to the window. I noiselessly 
withdrew the bars, and unclosed the 
shutters—I pushed open the case- 
ment, and, without waiting to look 
behind me, I ran with my utmost speed, 
scarcely feeling the ground under me, 
down the avenue, taking care to keep 
upon the grass which bordered it, I 
did not for a moment slack my speed, 
and I had now gained the centre point 
between the park-gate and the mansion 
house—here the avenue made a wider 
circuit, and in order to avoid delay, I 
directed my way across the smooth 
sward round which the pathway wound, 
intending, at the opposite side of the 
flat, at a point which I distinguished 
by a group of old birch trees, to enter 
again upon the beaten track, which was 
from thence tolerably direct to the 
gate. I had, with my utmost speed, 
got about half way across this broad 
flat, when the rapid treading of a 
horse’s hoofs struck upon my ear. 
My heart swelled in my bosom, as 
though I would smother. The clatter- 
ing of galloping hoofs approached—I 
was pursued—they were now upon 
the sward on which I was running— 
there was not a bush or a bramble to 
shelter me—and, as if to render escape 
altogether desperate, the moon, which 
had hitherto been obscured, at this 
moment shone forth with a broad 
clear light, which made every object 
distinctly visible. The sounds were 
now close behind me. I felt my 
knecs bending under me, with the sen- 
sation which torments one in dreams. 
I reeled—I stumbled—I fell—and at 
the same instant the cause of my alarm 
wheeled past me at full gallop. It was 
one of the young filleys which pastured 
loose about the park, whose frolics had 
thus all but maddened me with terror. 
I ecrambled to my feet, and rushed on 
with weak but rapid steps, my sportive 
companion still galloping round and 
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round me with many a frisk and fling, 
until, at length, more dead than alive, 
I reached the avenue-gate and crossed 
the stile, 1 scarce knew how. Iran 
through the village, in which all was 
silent ag the grave, until my progress 
was arrested by the hoarse voice of a 
sentinel, who cried,“ Who goes there?” 
I felt that 1 was now safe. I turned 
in the direction of the voice, and fell 
fainting at the soldier's feet. When I 
came to myself, I was sitting in a 
miserable hovel, surrounded by strange 
faces, all bespeaking curiosity and 
compassion. Many soldiers were in 
it also : indeed, as I afterwards found, 
it was employed us a guard-room by a 
detachment of troops quartered for that 
night in the town. In a few words I 
informed their officer of the circum- 
stances which had occurred, describing 
also the appearance of the persons 
engaged in the murder; and he, with- 
out loss of time, proceeded to the 
mansion-house of Carrickleigh, taking 
with him a party of his men, But the 
villains had discovered their mistake, 
and had effected their escape, before 
the arrival of the military. 

The Frenchwoman was, however, 
arrested in the neighbourhood upon 
the next day. She was tried and con- 
demned upon the ensuing assizes ; 
and previous to her execution con- 
fessed that “she had a hand in making 
Hugh Tisdal's bed." She had been a 
housekeeper in the castle at the time, 
and a kind of chere amie of my uncle's, 
She wa’, in reality, able to speak 
English like native, but bad exclu 
sively used the French language, I 
suppose to facilitate herdisguise. She 
died the same hardened wretch which 
she had lived, confessing her crimes 
only, as she alleged, that her doing so 
might involve Sir Arthur T——n, the 
great author of her guilt and misery, 
and whom she now regarded with 
unmitigated detestation. 

With the particulars of Sir Arthur's 
and his son's escape, as far as they are 
known, you ure acquainted. You are 
also in possession of their after fate— 
the terrible, the tremendous retribution 
which, after long delays of many years, 
finally overtook and crushed them, 
Wonderful and inscrutable are the 
dealings of God with his creatures. 

Deep and fervent as must always 
be my gratitude to Heaven for my 
deliverance, effected by a chain of 
providential occurrences, the fui 
of a single link of which must 
ensured my destruction, I was long 
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before I could look back upon it with 
other feelings than those of bitterness, 
almost of agony. The only being that 
had ever really loved me, my nearest 
and dearest friend, ever ready to sym- 
pathise, to counsel, and to assist—the 
gayest, the gentlest, the warmest heart 
—the only creature on earth that cared 
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for me—her life had been the price of 
my deliverance ; and I then uttered 
the wish, which no event of my long 
and sorrowful life has taught me to 
recall, that she had been spared, and 
that, in her stead, J were mouldering 
in the grave, forgotten and at rest. 
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THE BRIDAL OF CARRIGVARAH, 


BEING A SIXTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, PP. OF 
DRUMCOOLAGH. 


In a sequestered district of the county 
of Limerick, there stood in my early 
life. some forty years ago, one of those 
strong stone buildings, half castle, half 
farm-house, which are not unfrequent in 
the South of Ircland, and whose solid 
masonry and massive construction seem 
to prove at once the insecurity and the 
caution of the Cromwellite settlers who 
erected them. At the time of which 
I speak, this building was tenanted by 
an elderly man, whose starch and puri- 
tanic mien and manners might have 
become the morose preaching parlia- 
mentarian captain, who had raised the 
house and ruled the household more 
than a hundred years before ; but this 
man, though Protestant by descent as 
by name, was not so in religion; he 
was a strict, and in outward observan- 
ces, an exemplary Catholic ; his father 
had returned in carly youth to the true 
faith, aud died in the bosom of the 
church, 

Martin Heathcote was, at the time 
of which I speak, a widower, but his 
house-keeping was not on that account 
altogether solitary, for he hal a 
daughter whose ege was now suffi- 
ciently advanced to warrant her father 
in imposing upon her the grave dutics 
of domestic supcrintendence. ‘This 
little establishment was perfectly iso- 
lated, and very little intruded upon b: 
acts of neighbourhood ; for the rank 
of its occupants was of that equivocal 
kind which precludes all fi a330- 
ciation with those of a decidedly infe- 
rior rank, while it is not sufficient to 
entitle its possessors to the society of 
established gentility, among whoin the 
nearest residents were the O’Maras 
of Carrigvarah, whose mansion-house, 
constructed out of the ruins of un old 
abbey, whose towers und cloisters had 
been levelled by the shot of Crom- 
well’s artillery, stood not half a mile 
lower upon the river banks. Colunel 
O'Mara, the possessor of the estates, 
was then in a declining state of health, 
and absent with his lady from the 
country, leaving at the castle his son, 
young O'Mara, and a kind cf humble 
‘companion, named Edward Dwyer, 
who, if report belied him not, had done 
in his early days some peculiar services 
for the Colonel, who had been a gay 
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man—perhaps worse—but cnough of 
recapitulation. 

It was inthe Autumn of the year 
17— that the events which led to 
the catastrophe which I have to detail 
occurred. I shall run through the sud 
recital as briefly as clearness will per- 
mit, and leave you to moralise, if such 
be your mood, upon the story of real 
life, which I even now trace at this 
distunt period not without emotion. 

It was upon a beautiful autumn 
evening, at that glad period of the 
season when the harvest yields its 
ubundance, that two figures were seen 
sauntering along the banks of the wind- 
ing river, which I described as bound- 
ing the farm occupied by Heathcote ; 
they hud been, as the rods and landing 
nets which they listlessly carried went 
to show, plying the gentle, but in this 
case not altogether solitary craft of the 
fisherman ; one of those persons was a 
tall and singularly handsome young 
man, whose dark hair and complexion 
might almost have belonged to a Spa- 
niard, as might also the proud but 

jancholy expression which gave to 
his countenance a character which con- 
trasts sadly, but not uninterestingly, 
with extreme youth; his air, as he 
spoke with his Companion, was marked 
by that careless familiar th de- 
notes a conscious superiority of one 
kind or cther, or which may be con- 
strued into a specics of coutempt ; his 
comrade afforded to him in every re- 
spect a striking contrast. He was rather 
low in stature—a defect which was en- 
hanced by a broad and square-built 
figure—Lis face was sallow, and his 
features had that prominence and 
sharpness which frequently accomp: 
personal defurmity—a remarkably wide 
mouth, with teeth white as the fangs 
of a wolf, and a pair of quick, dark 
eyes, whose effect was heightened by 
the shadow of a heavy black brow, 
gave to his face a power of expression, 
particularly when sarcastic or malig- 
nant emotions were to be exhibited, 
which features regularly handsome 
could scarcely have possessed. 

“ Well, sir,” suid the latter person- 
age, “I have lived in hall and abbey, 
town and country, here and abroad for 
forty years und more, and shoul kuow 
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a thing or two, and as I ama living 
man, I swear I think the girl loves 
you.” * 

“You are a fool, Ned,” said the 
younger. 

“T may be a fool,” replied the first 
speaker, “in matters where my own 
advantage is staked, but ny eye is keen 
enough to see through the flimsy dis- 
guise of a country damsel at a glance ; 
and I tell you, as surcly as I hold this 
rod, the girl loves you.” 

« Oh! this is downright headstrong 
folly” replied the young fisherman. 
“Why, Ned, you try to persuade me 
against my reason, that the event which 
is most to be deprecated has actually 
occurred. She is, no doubt, a pretty 

‘irl—a beautiful girl—but I have not 
Jost my heart to her ; und why should 
I wish her to be in love with me? 
Tush, man, the days of romance are 
gone, and a young gentleman may talk, 
and walk, and laugh with a pretty 
country maiden, and never breathe 
rations, or vows, or sizhs about 
the matter; unequal matches are much 
oftener read of than made, and the 
man who could, even in thought, con- 
ceive a wish against the honour of an 
unsuspecting, artless girl, is a villain, 
for whom hanging is tov good. 

This concluding sentence was uttered 
with an animation and excitement, 
which the mere announcement of an 
abstract moral sentiment could hardly 
account for. 

“You ure then indifferent, honestly 
and in sober earnest, indillerent tu the 
1?” inquired Dwyer. 
was the reply. 

© Then I have a request to make,” 
continued Dwyer, “and I may as well 
urge it now ay at any other time. [ 
have been for nearly twenty years the 
faithful, and by no means uecless, ser- 
vant of your family; you know. that 
I have rendered your father critical 
and important servic "he paused, 
and added hastily, “ you are not iu the 
mood—I tire you, sir.” 

“ Nay,” cried O'Mara, “I listen pa- 
tiently—procecd.” 

«For all these serviecs, and they 
were not, us I have said, few or value- 
less, I have received little more reward 
than liberal promises ; vou have told 
me often that this should be mended— 
T'll make it easily done—l'm not un- 
reasonable—I should be contented to 
hold Heathcote's ground, along with 
this small farm on which we stand, as 
full quittance of all obligations and 
promises between us.” 
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“ But how the devil can I effect that 
for you; this farm, it is true, I, or my 
father rather, may lease to you, but 
Ieatheote’s title we cannot impugn; 
and even if we could, you would not 
expect us to ruin an honest man, in 
order to make way for your, Ned 

“What Lam,” replied Dwyer, with 
the calinness of one who is 60 accus- 
tomed to contemptuous insinuations as 
to receive them with perfect indiffe- 
rence, “is to be attributed to my de- 
votedness to your honourable family— 
but that is ucither here nor there. I 
do not usk you to displace Heathcote, 
in order to make room for me. I know 
it is ont of your power to do so. Now 
heurken to me for a moment ; Heath- 
cote’s property, that which he has set 
out to tenants, is worth, say in rents, 
at most one hundred pounds; half of 
this yearly amount is assigned to your 
father, until payment be made of a 
bond for a thousand pounds, with in- 
terest and soforth, Hear me pa- 
tiently for a moment and 1 have 
done. Now go you to Heathcote, and 
tell him your father will burn the bond, 
and cancel the debt, upon one condi- 
tion—that when [am in possession of 
this farm, which you can lease to me 
on what terms you think suitable, he 
will convey over his property to me, 
reserving what life-interest may appear 
fair, 1 engaging ut the same time to 

try his daughter, and make such 
ements upon heras shall be thought 
—he is not a fool—the man will 
se with the offer.” 
O'Mara turned shortly upon Dwyer, 
and gazed upon him fora moment with 
un expression of almost unmixed re- 
sentment. “ How,” said he at length, 
“You contract to marry Ellen Heath- 
cote ;the poor, innocent, confiding, light- 
hearted girl. "No, no, Edward Dwyer, 
T kuow you too well for that—your 
services, be they what they will, innst 
not, shall not go, unrewarded—your 
avurice shall be appeased—but not 
with a human sacrifice! Dwyer, I 
speak to you without diszuise; you 
know me to be acquainted with your 
history, and what's more, with your 
character. Now tell me frankly, were 
T to do as you desire me, in cool bloud, 
should I not prove mysclf'a more une 
compzomising and untecling villain 
than humanity even in its most mone 
strous shapes hus ever yct given birth 
to.” 

Dwyer met this impetuous langage 
with the unmoved and impenetrable 
calmness which always marked him 
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sshen excitement would have appeared 
in others ; he even smiled as he replied, 
(and Dwyer’s smile, for I have secn it, 
was characteristically of that unfortu- 
nate kind whieh implies, as regards the 
emotions of others, not sympathy but 
de ny) * this eloguen es Lo prove 
Ellen Heathcote something nearer to 
your heart than your great indifference 
Would have led ie to suppose.” 

‘There was something in the tone, 
perhaps in the truth of the insinuation, 
which at once kindled the quick pride 
and the anger of O'Mara, e ine 
stantly replied, “ Be silent, sir,—this is 
insolent folly.” 

Whether it was that Dwyer was 
more keenly intercsted in the success 
of his suit, or more deeply disappointed 
at its fuilure than he cared to express, 
or that he was in a less complacent 
mood than was his wont, it is certain 
that his countenance expressed more 
emotion at this direct insult than it had 
ever exhibited before under similar 
circumstances ; for his eyes gleamed 
for un instant with savage and uudis- 
guised ferocity upon the young man, 
und a dark glow crossed his brow, und 
for the moment he looked about to 
spring ut the throat of his insolent pa- 
tron; but the impulse, whatever it 
might be, was quickly suppressed, and 
before O'Mara had time to detect the 
scowl, it had vanished, 

“Nay, sir,” said Dwyer, “I meant 
no offence, and will take none, at your 
hands at least. I will confess I care 
not, in love and soforth, a single bean 
for the girl; she was the mere chan- 
nel through which her father’s wealth, 
if such a pittance deserves the nume, 
was to have fowed into my possession 
—'twas in respect of your family 
finances the most economical provision 
for myself which I could devise—a 
matter in which you, not I, are inte- 
rested, As for women, they are all 
pretty much alike to me. [ am too 
old myself to make nice distinctions, 
and too ugly to suceced by Cupid's 
arts; and when # man despairs of enc- 
cess, he svon ceases to care for it. So, 
if you know me, as you pro 
do, rest satisfied ‘ceteris pavibu 
money part of the transaction being 
equally advantageous, I should regret 
the loss of Ellen Heathcote just as 
little us I should the eseape of a min- 
now from my landing net.” 

They walked on fur a few minutes 
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in silence, which was not broken till 
Dwyer, who liad climbed a stile in 
order to pass a low stone-wall which 
lay in their way, exclaimed, “ By the 
rood, she’s here—how like a philoe 
sufpher you look.” 

‘The conscious blood mounted to 
O'Mara's check ; he crossed the 
and separated from him only by a slight 
fence und a gate, stoud the subject of 
their recent and somewhat angry dis- 
cussion. 

“God save you, Miss Heathcote,’” 
cried Dwyer, approaching the gate— 
the salutation wus cheerlully returned, 
and before any thing more could pass, 
O'Mara had joined the purty. 

My friend, that you may understand. 
the strength and depth of those impe- 
uous passions, that you may account. 
for the fatal infatuation which led to 
the catastrophe which I have to relate, 
I must tell you, that though I have 
seen the beauties of cities and of courts, 
with all the splendour of studied orna- 
ment ubout them to euhance their 
graces, possessing charms which had 
made them known almost throughout 
the world, and worshipped with the 
incense of a thousand votaries, yet 
never, no where did I behold a being 
of such exquisite and touching beauty, 
as that possessed by the creature of 
of whom I have just spoken. At the 
moment of which I write, she was 
standing near the gate, close to which 
several brown-armed, rosy-cheeked. 
damsels were engaged in milking the 
peaceful cows, who stood picturesquely 
grouped together. She had just thrown, 
back the hood, which is the graceful 
characteristic of the Irish girl's attire, 
eo that her small and classic head was 
quite uncovered, save only by the dark 
brown hair which with graceful sim- 
plicity was parted above her forehead. 
‘There was nothing to shade the clear- 
ness of her beautiful complexion ; the 
delicately formed features, so exquisite 
when taken singly, so indescribable 
when combined, so purely artless, yet 
80 meet for all expression. She was a 
thing so very beautiful, you could not 
look on her without feeling your heart 
touched’ as hy sweet music. Whose 
lightest action was a grace—whose 
lightest word a spell—no limner’s art, 
thouzh ne'er so perfect, could shadow 
forth her heauty ; and do 1 dare with 
freble words try to muke you eee it :* 
Vrovidence is indeed no respecter of 
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persons, its blessings and its inflictions 
are apportioned with an undistinguish- 
ing hand, and until the race is over, 
and life be done, none can know whether 
those perfections, which seemed its 
goodliest gilts, may not prove its mdst 
fatal ; but enough of this. 

Dwyer strolled carelessly onward 
by the banks of the stream, leaving his 
young companion leaning over the 
gate in close and interesting parlance 
with Ellen Heathcote; as he moved 
on, he half thought, half uttered words 
to this effect, “ Insolent young spawn 
of ingratitude and guilt, how long must 
T submit to be trod upon thu: 
yet why should I murmur—his day i 
even now declining—and if I live a 
year, I shall sec the darkness cover 
i is for ever. Scarce half his 
shall save him—but I 
must wait—I am but a pauper now— 
a beggar’s accusation is always a libel 
—they must reward me soon—and 
were I independent once, I'd make 
them feel my power, and feel it so, 
that I should die the richest or the 
best avenged servant of a great man 
that has ever been heard of—yes, I 
must wait—I must make sure of some- 
thing at least—[ must be able to stand 
by myself—and then—and then——" 
he clutched his fingers together, as if 
in the act of strangling the object of 
his hatred. “ But one thing shall save 
bim—but one thing only—be shall pay 
me my own price—and if he acts libe- 
rally, as no doubt be will do, upon 
compulsion, why he saves his reputa- 
tion—perhaps his neck—the insolent 
young whelp yonder would speak in 
an humbler key if he but knew his 
father’s jeopardy—but all in good 
time.” 

He now stood upon the long, steep, 
narrow bridge, which crossed the river 
close to Carrigvarah, the family man- 
sion of the O'Mara's ; he looked back 
in the direction in which he had left 
his companion, and leaning upon the 
battlement, he ruminated long and 
moodily ; at length he raised himself 
and said, “ He loves the girl, and will 
love her more—I have an opportunity 
of winning favour, of doing service, 
which shall bind him to me; yes, he 
shall have the girl, if I have urt to 
compass the matter. I must think 
upon it.” He entered the avenue and 
was soon lost in the distance. 

Days and weeks passed on, and 
young O'Mara daily took his rod and 
net, and rambled up the river; and 
scarce twelve hours elapsed in which 
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some of those accidents, which inva- 
riably bring lovera together, did not 
secure him u meeting of longer or 
shorter duration with the beautiful girl 
whom he so fatally loved. 


One’ evening, after a long interview 
with her, in which he had been almost. 
irresistibly prompted to declare bis 
love, and had all but yieled himself 
up to the passionate impulse, upon his 
arrival at home he found a letter on the 
table awaiting his return; it was from 
his father to the following effect : 


“TO RICHARD O'MARA. 


September — 17—, Lm, England. 
“ My dear son,—I have just hada 
severe attack of my old and almost 
forgotten enemy, the gout; this I re- 
gard as a good sign; the doctors telling 
me that it is the safest developement 
of peccant humours ; and I think my 
chest is less tormenting and oppressed 
than I have known it for some years. 
My chief reason for writing to you 
now, us I do it not without difliculsy, 
is to. let you know my pleasure in 
certain matters, in which I suspect 
some shameful, aud, indeed, infutuated 
neglect on your part, ‘quem perdere 
vult deus prius dementat :’ how comes 
it that you have neglected to write ta 
Lady Emily or any of that family ? 
the understood relation subsisting be- 
tween you is one of extreme delicacy, 
and which calls for marked and cour- 
teous, nay devoted attention upon your 
side. Lord —— is ulready offended ; 
beware what you do; for as you will 
find, if this match be lost by your fault 
or folly, by — I will cut you off with 
ashilling. I am not in the habit of 
using threats, when I do not mean to 
fulfil them, and that you well know; 
however [ do not think you have much 
real cause for alarm in this ca: 
Emily, who, by the way, looks if pos- 
sible more charming than ever, is any 
thing but hard-Rearted, at least when 
you solicit; but do as I desire, and 
lose no time in making what excuse 
you may, and let me hear from you 
when you can fix atime to join me 
and your mother here. Your aincere 
well-wisher and father, 
“Ricuarp O'Mara.” 














In this letter was inclosed a smaller 
one, directed to Dwyer, and containing 





-acheck for twelve pounds, with the 
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me hear if Richard is upon any wild 
scheme at present: Lam uneusy about 
him, und not without reason ; report 
to me speedily the result of your vigi- 


lance. 
“R. O'Mara.” 


Dwyer just glanced throngh this 
brief, but not unwelcome, epistle ; and 
deposited it and its contents in the 
secret recesses of his breeches pocket, 
and then his eyes upon the face 
of his companion, who sut opposite, 
utterly absorbed in the perusal of hi 
father's letter, which he read again 
and again, pausing and muttcring be- 
tween whiles, and apparently los 
no very pleasing reflections; at length 
he very abruptly exclaimed, ‘a deli- 
cate epistle truly—and a politic— 
would that my tongue had been burned 
through before I assented to that 
doubly-cursed contract. Why I am 
not pledged yet—I am not—there is 
neither writing, nor troth, nor word of 
honour, passed between us. My father 
has no right to pledge me, even though 
Ltold him 1 Tiked the girl, and would 
wish the match—'tis not enough that my 
father offers her my heart and hand— 
he has no right to do it—a delicate 
woman would not accept professions 
made by proxy. Lady Emily! Lady 

!with all the tawdry ‘Irippery, 
and finery of dress and demeanour. 
compare her with—— Pshaw! redicu- 
culous!—how blind—how idiotic I 
have been.” 

He relapsed into moody reflections, 
which Dwyer did not care to disturb, 
and some ten minutes might have pas- 
sed before he spoke aguin; when he 
did, it was in the calm tone of une who 
has irrevocably resolved upon some 
decided and important act. 

“Dwyer,” he said, rising and a 
proaching that person, “ whatever god 
or demon told you, even before my 
own heart knew it, that I loved Ellen 
Heathcote, spoke truth. I love her 
madly—I never dreamed till now how 
fervently, how irrevocably I am hers— 
how dead to me all otlier interests are 
—Dwyer, I know something of your 
disposition, and you, no doubt, think it 
strange that I should tell to you, of all 
persons, such a secret ; but whatever 
be your faults, I think y 
to our family—T ain satisfied you will 
not betray me—I know 

“ Pardon me,” said Dwyer, “if I say 
that great professions of confidence toa 
frequently mark distrust—I have no 
possible motive to in’vce me to betray 
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you—on the contrary I would gladly 
assist and direct whatever plans you 
may have formed—coinmand me. as 
you please—I have said enough.’ 

“f will not doubt you, Dwyer,” said 
OW@fara, “L have taken ‘my resolution 
—I have, I think, firmness to act up 
to it. To marry Ellen Heathcote, situ- 
ated as I am, were madness ; to pro- 
pore any thing else were worse, were 
villany not to be named—I will leave 
the country to-morrow, cost what pain 
it may, for England—I will at once 
break off the proposed alliance with 
Lady Emily, and will wait until [am 
my own master, to open my heart to 
Eilen—my father may say and do 
what he likes, but his passion will not 
last—he will forgive me—and even 
were he to disinherit me, as he threat- 
ens, there is some property which must 
descend to me, which his will cannot 
atect—he cannot ruin iy interests— 
he shall not ruin my happiness— Dwyer 
give me pen and ink—I will write this 
moment.”” 

This bold plan of proceeding, for 
many reasons, appeared inexpedient to 
Dwyer, and he determined not to con- 
sent to its adoption without a struggle. 

I commend your prudence,” said 
he, “in determining to remove yourself 
from the fascinating influence which 
has so long bound you here; but be- 
ware of offending your father—Colonel 
O'Mara is not a mun to forgive an act 
of deliberate disobedience—and surely 
you are not mad enough to ruin your- 
self with him, by offering an outrageous 
insult to Lady Emily, und to her fa- 
mily in her person ; therefore you must 
not breuk off the understood contract 
which subsists between you by any 
formal act—hear me out patiently— 
you must let Lady Emily perceive, as 
you easily may, without rudences or 
even coldness of manner, thut she is 
perfectly indifferent to you; and when 
she understands this to be the case, if 
she possesses cither delicacy or spirit, 
she will herself break off the engage- 
ment—make what delay it is possible 
to effect—it is very possible that your 
father, who cannot, in all probability, 
live many months, may not live as 
many days if harassed and excited by 
auch scenes, as your breaking off your 
engagement must produce.” 

“Dwyer,” said O'Mara, “I will hear 
you out—proceed.” 

“ Besides, sir, remember,” he conti- 
which we 
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upon Po part—your father has com- 
mitted himself, not you, to Lord ) 
before a real contract can subsist, you 
must be an assenting party to it—I 
know of no casuistry subtle enough to 
involve you in any engagement what- 
ever, without such an ingredient—tush, 
you have an easy card to play.” 

“ Well,” said the young man, “I 
will think on what you have said—in 
the meantime I will write to my father 
to announce my immediate departure, 
in order to join him.” 

“Excuse me,” said Dwyer, “but I 
would suggest that by hastening your 
departure you but bring your dangers 
nearer—while you are in this country 
a letter now and then keeps every 
thing quiet ; but onceacross the channel 
and with the Colonel, you must either 
quarrel with him to you own destruc- 
tion, or yuu must dance attendance 
~ upon Lady Emily with such assiduity 
as to commit yourself as completely as 
if you had been thrice called with her 
in the parish church—no, no, this side 
of the channel as long as you decently 
can—besides your sudden departure 
must appear suspicious, and will pro- 
bably excite inquiry—every good end 
likely to be accomplished by your ab- 
sence, will be effected as well by your 
departure for Dublin, where you may 
remain for three weeks or a month 
without giving rise to curiosity or 
doubt of an unpleasant kind—I would 
therefore advise you strongly, to write 
immediately to the Colonel, stating 
that business has occurred to defer 
your departure fora month, and you 
can then leave this place, if you think 
fit, immediately, that is within a week 
or 80.” 

Young O’Mara was not hard to be 
persuaded—perhaps it was, that unac- 
knowledged by himself, any argument 
which recommended his staying, even 
for an hour longer than his first deci- 
sion had announced, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ellen Heathcote, appeared 
dipoles cogent and convincing ; 

owever this may have been, it is cer- 
tain that he followed the counsel of his 
cool-headed follower, who retired that 
night to bed with the pleasing convic- 
tion that he was likely soon to involve 
his young patron in all the intricacies 
of disguise and intrigue—a consumma- 
tion which would leave him totally at 
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the mercy of the favoured confidant 
who should possess his secret. 

Young O’Mara’s reflections were 
more agitating, and less satisfactory, 
than those of his companion—he re- 
solved upon leaving the country before 
two days had passed—he felt that he 
could not fairly seek to involve Ellen 
Heathcote in his fate by pledge or 
promise, until he had extricated him- 
self from those trammels which con- 
strained and embarrassed all his actions 
—his determination was so far pru- 
dent ; but, alas! he also resolved that 
it was but right, but necessary, that he 
should see her before his departure ; 
his leaving the country without a look 
or a word of parting kindness .inter- 
changed, must to her appear an act of 
cold and heartless caprice—he could 
not bear the thought. 

“No,” said he, “I am not child 
enough to say more than prudence tells 
me I ought to say; this cowardly dis- 
trust of my firmness I should and will 
contemn ; besides why should I coms 
mit myself; it is possible the girl may 
not care for me. No, no, I need not 
shrink from this interview. I have no 
reason to doubt my firmness—none— 
none. I must cease to be governed © 
by impulse. I am involved in rocks and 
quicksands ; and a collected spirit, a 
quick eye, and a steady hand, alone 
can pilot me through. God grant me 
a safe voyage.” 

The next day came, and young 
O’ Mara did not take his fishing rod as 
usual, but wrote two letters; the one 
to his father, announcing his intention 
of departing speedily for England ; the 
other to Lady Emily, containing a cold 
but courteous apology for his apparent 
neglect ; both these were despatched 
to the post-office that evening, and 
upon the next morning he was to Jeave 
the country. | 

Upon the night of the momentous 
day of which we have just spoken, 
Ellen Heathcote glided silently and 
unperceived from among the busy 
crowds, who were engaged in the gay 
dissipation, furnished by what is in 
Ireland technically called a dance ;* 
and having drawn her mantle closely 
about her, was proceeding with quick 
steps to traverse the small field which 
separated her from her father’s abode. 
She had not walked many yards when 
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she became aware thata solitary figure, 
muffled in a cloak, stood in the path- 
way—it approached—a low voice 
whispered ie name, “ Ellen.” 

“Is it you, Master Richard ?” she 
replied. 

He threw back the cloak which had 
concealed his features. 

“Tt is I, Ellen,” he said, “I have 
been watching for you. I will not 
delay you long.” 

He took her hand, and she did not 
attempt to withdraw it; for she was 
too artless to think any evil, too confid- 
ing to dread it. ° 

* Ellen,” he continued, even now 
unconsciously departing from the rigid 
course ehich prudence had marked 


out ; “Ellen, I am going to leave the’ 


country; going on to-morrow. I have 

had letters from England. I must go. 

And the sea will soon be between us.” 
He paused, and she was silent. 


*« There is one request, one entreaty 
I have to make,” he continued, “ I 
would, when Iam faraway, have some- 
thing to look at, which belonged to you. 
Will you give me—do not refuse it— 
one little lock of your beautiful hair ?” 

With artless alacrity, but with trem- 
bling hand, she took the scissors, which 
‘in simple fashion hung by her side, and 
detached one of the long and beautiful 
locks which parted over her forehead ; 
she placed it in his hand. Again he 
took her hand, and twice he attempted 
to speak, in vain ; at length he said : 


«Ellen, when I am gone—when I 
am away—will you sometimes remem- 
ber, sometimes think of me?” 

Ellen Heathcote had as much, per- 
haps more, of what is noble in pride 
than the haughtiest beauty that ever 
troda court ; but the effort was useless ; 
the honest struggle was in vain; and 
she burst into floods of tears, bitterer 
than she had ever shed before. 


I cannot tell how passions rise and fall 
—I cannot describe the impetuous 
words of the young lover, as pressing 
again and again to his lips the cold, 
passive hand, which had been re- 
signed to him, prudence, caution, doubts, 
resulutions, all vanished from his view, 
and melted into nothing. ’Tis for me 
to tell ‘the simple fact, that from that 
brief interview they both departed, 
promised, and pledged to each other 
for ever. 

Through the rest of this story events 
follow one another rapidly. A few 
nights after that which I have just 
mentioned, Ellen Heathcote disappear- 
ed; but her father was not left long 
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in suspence as to her fate, for Dwyer, 
accompanied by one of those mendi- 
cant friars, who infested the country 
then even more numerously than they 
now do, called upon Heathcote before 
he had had time to take any active 
measures for the recovery of his child, 
aud put him in possession of a docu- 
ment which appeared to contain satis- 
factory evidence of the marriage of 
Ellen Heathcote with Richard O'Mara, 
executed upon the evening previous, 
as the date went to show ; and signed 
by both parties, as well by Dwyer and 
a servant of young O’Mara’s, both 
these having acted as witnessess ; and 
further supported by the signature of 
Peter Nicholls, a brother of the order 
of St. Francis, by whom the ceremony 
had been performed, and whom Heath- 
cote had no difficulty in recognising in 
the person of his visitant. This docu» 
ment, and the prompt personal visit of 
the two men, and above all, the known 
identity of the Franciscan, satisfied 
Heathcote as fully as any thing short 
of compleie publicity could have done. 
And his conviction was not a mistaken 
one. 

Dwyer, before he took his leave, im- 
pressed upon Heathcote the necessity 
of keeping the affair so secret as to 
render it impossible that it should reach 
Colonel O' Mara’s ears, an event which 
would have been attended with ruinous 
consequences to all parties. He refused 
also to permit Heathcote to see his 
daughter, andfeven to tell him where 
she was, until circumstances rendered 
it safe for him to visit her. 

Heathcote was a harsh and sullen 
man ; and though his temper was any 
thing but tractable, there was so much 
to please, almost to dazzle him, in the 
event, that he accepted the terms which 
Dwyer imposed upon him without any 
further token of disapprobation than a 
shake of the head, and a gruff wish 
that “it might prove all for the best.” 

Nearly two months had passed, and 
young O'Mara had not yet departed 
for England. His letters had been 
strangely few and far between ; and in 
short his conduct was such as to induce 
Colonel O’Mara to hasten his return 
to Ireland, and at the same time to 

ress an engugement, which Lord ——, 
bis son, Captain N , and Lady 
Emily had made to spend some weeks 
with him at his residence in Dublin, 
A letter arrived for young O’Mara, 
stating the arrangement, and requiring 
his attendance in Dublin, which was 
accordingly immediately afforded. 

He arrived, with Dwyer, in time to 
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welcome his father and his distinguish- 
ed guests. He resolved to break off 
his embarrassing connexion with Lady 
Emily, without, however, stating the 
real motive, which he felt would exas- 
perate the resentment which his father 
and Lord would no doubt feel at 
his conduct. He strongly felt how 
dishonourably he would act, if, in obe- 
dience to Dwyer's advice, he seemed 
tacitly to acquiesce in an engagement 
which it was impossible for him to ful- 
fil. He knew that Lady Emily was 
not capable of any thing like strong 
attachment ; and that even if she were, 
he had no reason whatever to suppose 
that she cared at all for him. He had 
not at any time desired the alliance ; 
nor had he any reason to nd the 
young lady in any degree less indifferent. 
He regarded it now, and not without 
some appearance of justice, as nothing 
more than a kind of understood stipu- 
lation entered into by their parents, 
and to be considered rather as a matter 
of business and calculation than as in- 
volving any thing of mutual inclination 
on the part of the parties most nearly 
interested in the matter. He anxiously, 
therefore, watched for an opportunity 
of making known his feelings to Lord 
, as he could not with propriety 
do so to Lady Emily; but what ata 
distance appeared to be a matter of 
easy accomplishment, now, upon a 
nearer approach, and when the imme- 
diate impulse which had prompted the 
act had subsided, appeared so full of 
difficulty and almost inextricable em- 
barrassments, that he involuntarily 
shrunk from the task day after day. 
Though it was a source of indescri- 
bable anxicty to him, he did not ven- 
ture to write to Ellen, for he could not 
disguise frorn himself the danger which 
the secrecy of his connexion with her 
must incur by his communicating with 
her, even through a public office, where 
their letters might be permitted to lie 
longer than the gossiping inquisitive- 
ness of a country town would warrant 
him in supposing safe. 

It was about a fortnight after young 
O'Mara had arrived in Dublin, where 
all things, and places, and amusements, 
and persons seemed thoroughly stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, when one day, 
tempted by the unusual fineness of the 
weather, Lady Emily proposed a walk 
in the College Park—a favourite pro- 
menade at that time She, therefore, 
with young O'Mara, accompanied by 
Dwyer (who, by the by, when he 
pleased, could act the gentleman suffi- 
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ciently well) proceeded to the place 
proposed, where they continued to 
walk for some time. 

“Why, Richard,” said Lady Emily, 
after a tedious and unbroken pause of 
some minutes, “you are becoming 
worse and worse every day; you are 
growing absolutely intolerable; per- 
fectly stupid ; not one good thing have 
I heard since I left the house.” 

O'Mara smiled, and was seeking for 
a suitable reply, when his design was 
interrupted, and his attention suddenly 
and painfully arrested by the appear- 

ance of two figures, who were slowly 
passing the broad walk on which he 
and his party moved; the one was 
that of Captain N , the other was 
the form of—Martin Heathcote ! 

O’ Mara felt confounded, almost stun- 
ned ; the anticipation of some impend- 
ing mischief—of an immediate and 
viulent collision with a young man 
whom he had ever regarded ashis friend, 
were appreliensions which such a juxta 
position could not fail to produce. 

“Is Heathcote mad?” thought he. 
“What devil can have brought him 
here ¢” 

Dwyer having exchanged a signifi- 
cant glance with O’ Mara, said slightly: 
to Lady Emily, “will your ladyship 
excuse me for a moment. I have a 
word to say to Captain N——, and 
will, with your permission, immediately 
rejoin you.” He bowed, and walking 
rapidly on, was in a few moments be- 
side the object of his and his patron's 
uneasiness. ' 

Whatever Heathcote’s object might 





be, he certainly had not vet declared 


the secret-—whose safety O’ Mara had 
so naturally desired—for Captain N-— 
appeared in good spirits ; and on com- 
ing up to his sister and her companion, 
he joined them for a moment, telling 
O'Mara, laughingly, that an old quiz 
had come from the country for the ex- 
press purpose of telling tales, as it was 
to be supposed, of him (young O’ Mara) 
in whose neighbourhood he lived. 

During this speech, it required all 
the effort which it was possible to ex- 
ert, to prevent O’Mara’s betraying the 
extreme agitation to which his situa- 
tion gave rise. Captain N , how- 
ever, suspected nothing, and passed on 
without further delay. 

Dinner was an early meal in those 
days, and Lady Emily was obliged to 
leave the Park in less than half an hour 
after the unpleasant mecting which we 
have just mentioned. Young O’Mara 
and, at a sign from him, Dwyer having 
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escorted the lady to the door of Colo- 
nel O’ Mara’s house, pretended an en- 
gagement, and departed together. 

Richard O’ Mara instantly questioned 
his comrade upon the subject of his 
anxiety ; but Dwyer had nothing to 
communicate of a satisfactory nature. 
He had only time, while the Captain 
had been engaged with Lady Emily 
and her companion, to say to Heath- 
cote, “‘ Be secret as you value your ex- 
istence: every thing will be right, if 
you be but secret.” a, 

To this Heathcote had replied, 
“ Never fear me, I understand what I 
am about.” 

This was said in such an ambiguous 
manrter that it was impossible to con- 
jecture whether he intended or not to 
act upon Dwyer’s exhortation. The 
conclusion which appeared most natu- 
ral, was by no means an agreeable one. 
It was much to be feared that Heath- 
cote having heard some vague report 
of O’Mara’s engagement with Lady 
Emily, perhaps exaggerated by the re- 
petition, into a speedily approaching 
marriage, had become alarmed for his 
daughter’s interest, and had taken this 
decisive step, in order to prevent, by a 
disclosure of the circumstances of his 
clandestine union with Ellen, the pos- 
sibility of his completing a guilty 
alliance with Captain N "s sister. 
fhe entertained the suspicions which 

they attributed to him, he had certainly 

taken the most effectual means to pre- 
vent their being realised. Whatever 
his object might be, his presence in 
Dublin, in company with Captain 
N , boded nothing good to O’ Mara. 
They entered i 











8 tavern, in Dame- 
street, together, and there, over a hasty, 
and by no means a comfortable meal, 
they talked over their plans and con- 
jectures. Evening closed in, and found 
them still closeted together, with no- 
thing to interrupt, and a large tankard 
of claret to sustain their desultory con- 
versation. Nothing had been deter- 
mined upon, except that Dwyer and 
O’Mara should proceed under cover 
of the darkness to search the town for 
Heathcote, and by minute inquiries at 
the most frequented houses of enter- 
tainment, to ascertain his place of resi- 
dence, in order to procuring a full and 
explanatory interview with him. They 
had each filled their last glass, and 
were sipping it slowly, seated with 
their feet stretched towards a bright 
cheerful fire ; the small table which 
sustained the flagon, of which we have 
spoken, together with two pair of wax 
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candles, placed between them, so as to 
afford a convenient resting place for 
the long glasses out of which they 
drank. 

“ One good result, at all events, will 
be effected by Heathcote’s visit,” said 
O’Mara. “ Before twenty-four hours 
I shall do that which I should have 
done long ago. I shall, without re- 
serve, state every thing.. I can no 
longer endure this suspense—this dis- 
honourable secrecy—this apparent dis- 
simulation. Every moment I have 
passed since my departure from the 
country hasbeen one of embarrassment, 
of pain, of humiliation. On to-morrow 
[ will brave the storm, whether success- 
fully or not, is doubtful ; but I had 
rather walk the high roads a beggar, 
than submit a day longer to be made 
the degraded sport of every accident—- 
the miserable dependent upon a suc- 
cessful system of deception. Though 
passive deception, it is still unmanly, 
unworthy, unjustifiable deception. I 
cannot bear to think of it. Idespise - 
myself, but I will cease to be the 
despicable thing I have become. To- 
morrow sees me free, and this harassing 
subject for ever at rest.” 


He was interrupted here by the 
sound of footsteps heavily but rapidly 
ascending the tavern staircase. The 
room door opened, and Captain N , 
accompanied by a fashionably-attired 
young man, entered the room. 

Young O’Mara had risen from his 
seat on the entrance of their unex- 
pected visitants; and the moment 
Captain N.—— recognised his person, 
an evident and ominous change passed 
over his countenance. He _ turned 
hastily to withdraw, but, as it seemed, 
almost instantly changed his mind, for 
he turned again abruptly. 

“ This chamber is engaged, sir,” said 
the waiter. 

“Leave the room, sir,” was his.only 
reply 

“The room is engaged, sir,” repeated 
the waiter, probably believing that his 
first suggestion had been unheard. 

“Leave the room, or go to hell,” 
shouted Captain N——, at the same 
time seizing the astounded waiter by 
the shoulder,,he hurled him headlong 
upon the passage, and flung the door 
to, with a crash that shook the walls. 
‘‘ Sir,” continued he, addressing himself 
to O’Mara, “I did not hope to have 
met you until to-morrow. Fortune 





‘has been kind to me—draw, and de- 


fend yourself.” At the same time he 
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drew his sword, and placed himself in 
an attitude of attack. 

“Twill not draw upon you,” said 
O’Mara. “I have, indeed, wronged 
you. I have given you just cause for 
resentment ; but against your life I 
will never lift my hand.” 

“You are a coward, sir,’ replied 
Captain N—~—, with almost frightful 
vehemence, “as every trickster and 
swindler is. You are a contemptible 
dastard—a despicable, damned villain. 
Draw your sword, sir, and defend your 
life, or every post and pillar in this 
town shall tell your infamy.” 

“ Perhaps,” said his friend, with a 
snecr, “the gentleman can do better 
without his honour than without his 
wife.” | 

* Yes,” shouted the Captain, “his 
wife—a trull—a common i 

“ Silence, sir,” cried O'Mara, all the 

fierceness of his nature roused by this 
last insult—* your object is gained ; 
your blood be upon your own head”— 
at the same time he sprung across a 
bench which stood in his way, and 
pushing aside the table which sup- 
ported the lights, in an instant their 
swords crossed, and they were engaged 
- in close and deadly strife. 
' Captain N was far the stronger 
of the two; but, on the other hand, 
O’Mara possessed far more skill in the 
use of the fatal weapon which they 
employed. But the narrowness of the 
room rendered this advantage hardly 
available. Almost instantly O'Mara 
reccived a slight wound upon the fore- 
head, which, though little more than a 
scratch, bled so fast as to obstruct his 
sight considerably. Those who have 
used the foil can tell, how ‘slight a 
derangement of eye or of hand is 
sufficient to determine a contest of 
this kind; and this knowledge will 
prevent their being surprised when I 
say, that, spite of O’Mara’s superior 
skill and practice, his adversary’s sword 
passed twice through and through his 
body, and he fell heavily and -help- 
lessly upon the floor of the chamber. 
Without saying a word, the successful 
combatant quitted the room along with 
his companion, leaving Dwyer to shift 
as best he might for his fallen com- 
rade. . 

With the assistance of some of the 
wondering menials of the place, Dwyer 
succeeded in conveying the wounded 
man into an adjoining room, where he 
was laid upon a bed, in a state border- 
ing upon insensibility—the blood flow- 
ing, I might say welling, from the 
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wounds so fast as to show that unless 
the bleeding were speedily and effec- 
tually stopped, he could not live for 
half an hour. Medical aid was, of 
course, instantly procured, and Colonel 
O’Mara, though at the time seriously 
{ndisposed, was urgently requested to 
attend without loss of time. He did 
so; but human succour and support 
were all too late. The wound had 
been truly dealt—the tide of life had 
ebbed ; and his father had not arrived 
five minutes when young O’Mara was 
a corpse. His body rests in the 
vaults of Christ Church, in Dublin, 
without a stone to mark the spot. 

The counsels of the wicked are 
always dark and their motives often 
beyond fathoming ; and strange, une 
accountable, incredible as it may seem, 
I do believe, and that upon evidence 
so clear us to amount almost to demon- 
stration, that Heathcote’s visit to Dub- 
lin—his betrayal of the secret—and 
the final and terrible catastrophe which 
laid O’ Mara in the grave, were brought 
about by no other agent than Dwyer 
himself. I have, myself, seen the 
letter which induced that visit. The 
handwriting is exactly what I have 
seen in other alleged specimens of 
Dwyer’s penmanship. It is written 
with an affectation of honest alarm at | 
O’Mara’s conduct, and expresses a 
conviction that if some of Lady Emily's 
family be not informed of O’Mara’s 
real situation, nothing could pre- 
vent his concluding with her an ad- 
vantageous alliance, then upon the 
tapis, and altogether throwing off his 
allegiance to Ellen—a step which, as 
the writer candidly asserted, would 
finally conduce as inevitably to his 
own disgrace as it would immediately 
do to her ruin and misery. The pro- 
duction was formally signed with 
Dwyer’s name, and the postscript 
contained a strict injunction of secrecy, 
asserting that if it were ascertained 
that such an epistle had been despatched 
from such a quarter, it would be at- 
tended with the total ruin of the 
writer. It is true that Dwyer, many 

ears after, when this letter came to 
ight, alleged it to be a forgery, an 
assertion whose truth, even to his 
dying hour, and long after he had 
apparently ceased to feel the lash of 
public scorn, he continued obstinately 
to maintain. Indeed this matter is 
full of mystery, for, revenge alone 
excepted, which, I believe, in such 
minds as Dwyers, seldom overcomes 
the sense of interest, the only in- 
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telligible motive which could have 
prompted him to such an act was 
the hope that since he had, through 
young O’Mara’s interest, procured from 
the Colonel a lease of a small farm 
upon the terms which he had originally 
stipulated, he might prosecute his plan 
touching the property of Martin Heath- 
cote, rendering his daughter’s hand free 
. by the removal of young O’Mara. This 
appears to me too complicated a plan 
of villany to have entered the mind 
even of sucha manas Dwyer. I must, 
therefore, suppose his motives to have 
originated out of circumstances con- 
nected with this story which may not 
-have come to my ear, and perhaps 
never will. 

Colonel O'Mara felt- the death of 
his son more deeply than I should have 
thought possible, but that son had 
been the last being who had continued: 
to interest his cold heart. Perhaps 
the pride which he felt in his child 
had in it more of selfishness than of 
any generous feeling. But, be this as 
it may, the melancholy circumstances 
connected with Ellen Heathcote had 
reached him, and his conduct towards 
her proved, more strongly than any 
thing else could have done, that he 
felt keenly and justly, and, to a certain 
degree, with a softened heart, the fatal 
event of which she had been, in some 
manner, alike the cause and the victim. 
He evinced not towards her, as might 
have been expected, any unreasonable 
resentment. On the contrary, he ex- 
hibited great consideration, even ten- 
derness for her situation; and having 
ascertained where his son had placed 
her, he issued strict orders that she 
should not be disturbed, and that the 
fatal tidings, which had not yet reached 
her, should be withheld until they might 
be communicated in such a way as to 
soften, as much as possible, the inevi- 
table shock. 

These last directions were acted 
upon too scrupulously and too long; 
and, indeed, I am satisfied that had 
‘the event been communicated at once, 
however terrible and overwhelming the 
shock might have been, much of the 
bitterest anguish, of sickening doubts, 
of harassing suspense, would have been 
spared her, and that the first tempes- 
tuous burst of sorrow having passed 
over, her chastened spirit might have 
recovered its tone, and her life have 
been spared. But the mistaken kind- 
ness which concealed from her the 
dreadful truth, instead of relieving her 
mind of a burden which it could not 
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support, laid upon it a weight of 
horrible fears and doubts as to the 
affection of O’Mara, compared with 
which even the certainty of his death 
would have been tolerable. 

One evening I had just seated my- 
self beside a cheerful turf fire, with 
that true relish which a long cold ride 
through a bleak and sheltezless country 
affords, stretching my chilled limbs 
to meet the genial influence, and im- 
bibing the warmth at every pore, when 
my comfortable meditations were in- 
terrupted by a long and sonorous ring 
ing at the door bell, evidently effected 
by no timid hand. A messenger had 
arrived to request my attendance at 
the Lodge—-such was the name which 
distinguished a small and somewhat 
antiquated building, occupying a pecu- 
liarly secluded position among the 
bleak and heathy hills, which varied 
the surface of that not altogether un- 
interesting district, and which had, I 
believe, been employed by the keen 
and hardy ancestors of the O’Mara 
family, as a convenient temporary resi« 
dence during the sporting season. 
Thither my attendance was required, 
in order to administer to a deeply dis- 
tressed lady such comforts as an 
afficted mind can gather from the 
sublime hopes and _ consolations of 
Christianity. I had long suspected 
that the occupant of this sequestered, 
I might say desolate, dwelling-house 
was the poor girl whose brief story we 
are following ; and feeling a keen in- 
terest in her fate, as who that had ever 
seen.her did not, I started from my 
comfortable seat with more eager alac- 
rity than, I will confess it, | might have 
evinced, had my duty called me in 
another direction. In a few minutes 
I was trotting rapidly onward, preceded 
by my guide, who urged his horse with 
the remorseless rapidity of one who 
seeks by the speed of his progress, to 
escape observation. Over roads and 
through bogs we splashed and clattered, 
until at length traversing the brow of 
a wild and rocky hill, whose aspect 
seemed so barren and forbidding, that 
it might have been a lasting barrier 
alike to mortal sight and step, the 
lonely building became visible, lying 
in a kind of swampy flat, with a broad 
reedy pond or lake stretching away to 
its side, and backed by a farther range 
of monotonous sweeping hills, marked 
with irregular lines of grey rock, which, 
in the distance, bore a rude and colossal 
resemblance to the walls of a fortifi. 
cation. Riding with undiminished 
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speed along a kind of wild horse-track, 
we turned the corner of u« high and 
somewhat ruinous wall of loose stones, 
and making a sudden wheel we found 
ourselves in a small quadrangle, sur- 
mounted on two sides by dilapidated 
stables and kennels, on another by a 
broken stone wall, and upon the fourth 
by the front of the lodge itself. The 
whole character of the place was that 
of dreary desertion and decay, which 
would of itself have predisposed the 
mind for melancholy impressions. My 
guide dismounted, and with respectful 
attention held my horse’s bridle while 
I got down; and knocking at the door 
with the handle of his whip, it was 
speedily opened by a neatly dressed 
female domestic, and I was admitted 
to the interior of the house, and con- 
ducted into a small room, where a fire 
in some degree dispelled the cheerless 
air, which would otherwise have pre- 
vailed to a painful degree throughout 
the place. 

I had been waiting but for a very 
few minutes, when another female ser- 
vant, somewhat older than the first, 
entered the room. She made some 
apology on the part of the person 
whom I had come to visit, for the 
slight delay which had already oc- 
curred, and requested me further to 
wait for a few minutes longer, inti- 
mating that the lady's grief was so 
violent, that without great effort she 
could not bring herself to speak calmly 
at all. As if to beguile the time, the 
good dame went on, in a highly com- 
municative strain, to tell me amongst 
much that could not interest me, a 
little of what I had desired to hear. I 
discovered that the grief of her whom 
I had come tq,visit, was excited by 
the sudden death of a little boy, her 
only child, who was then lying dead 
in bis. mother’s chamber. 

“And the mother’s name,” said I, 
inquiringly. , 

The woman looked at me for a mo- 
ment, smiled, and shook her head with 
the air of mingled mystery and impor- 
tance which seems to say, “Iam un- 
fathomable.” J did not care tu press 
the question, though I suspected that 
much of her apparent reluctance was 
affected, knowing that my doubts re- 
specting the identity of the person 
whom I had come to visit must soon 
be set at rest; and after a little pause 
the worthy Abigail went on as fluently 
as ever. She told me that her young 
mistress had been, for the time she had 
been with her, that was for about a 
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year and a half, in declining health and 
spirits, and that she had loved her 
little child to a degree beyond expres- 
sion—so devotedly that she could not, 
in all probability, survive it long. 
While she was running on in this way 
the bell rang, and signing me to follow, 
she opened the room door, but stopped 
in the hall, and taking me a little aside, 
and speaking in a whisper, she told me, 
as I valued the life of the poor-lady, 
not to say one word of the death of 
young O'Mara. I nodded acquies- 
cence, and ascending a narrow and ill- 
constructed staircase, she stopped at 
a chamber door and knocked. 

“Come in,” said a gentle voice from 
within, and, preceded by my conduct 
ress, I entered a moderately sized, but 
rather gloomy chamber. There was 
but one living form within it—it was 
the light and graceful figure of a young 
female. She had risen as I entered 
the rvom; but owing to the obscurity 
of the apartment, and to the circum. 
stance that her face, as she looked 
towards the door, was turned away 
from the light which found its way in 
dimly through the narrow windows, I 
could not instantly recognise the fea- 
tures. 

“You do not remember me, sir 2” 
said the same low mournful voice. “I 
am—I was—Ellen Heathcote.” 

“ I do remember you, my poor child,” 
said I taking her hand; “I do remem- 
ber you very well. Speak to me 
frankly—speak to me as a friend. 
Whatever I can do or. say for you, is 
yours already, only speak.” 

“You were always very kind, sir, to 
those—to those that wanted kindness.” 
The tears were almost overflowing, but 
she checked them, and as if an acces- 
sion of fortitude had followed the mo- 
mentary weakness, she continued, in a 
subdued but firm tone, to tell me briefly 
the circumstances of her marriage with 
O’Mara. When she had concluded 
the recital, she paused for a moment, 
and I asked again— 

“Can I aid you in any way—by 
advice or otherwise ?” 

“I wish, sir, to tell you all I have 
been thinking about,’ she continued. 
“Tam sure, sir, that Master Richard 
loved me once—I am sure he did not 
think to deceive me; but there were 
bad, hard-hearted people about him, 
and his family were all rich and high, 
and Iam sure he wishes now that he 
had never, never seen me. Well, sir, 
it is not in my heart to blame him ; 
what was J that I should look at him? 
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—an ignorant, poor, country girl—and 
he so high, and great, and so beautiful 
—the blame was all mine—it was all 
my fault ; [ could not think or hope he 
would care for me more than a little 
time. Well, sir, I thought over and 
over again, that since his love was 
gone from me for ever, I should not 
stand in his way, and hinder whatever 
great things his family wished for him, 
so I thought often and often to write 
him a letter to get the marriage broken, 
and to send me home; but for one 
reason [ would have done it long ago 
—there was a little child, his and 
mine—the dearest, the loveliest.” She 
could not go on for a minute or two. 
“The little child that is lying there, on 
that bed ; but it is dead and gone, and 
there is no reason now why [ should 
delay any more about it.” 

She put her hand into her breast, 
and took out a _ letter, which she 
opened. She put it into my hands— 
it ran thus :— 

“Dear Master Ricuarp— My 
little child is dead, and your happiness 
is all I care about nov. Your mar- 
riage with me is displeasing to your 
family, and I would be a burden to you, 
and in your way in the fine places, 
and among the great friends where 
you must be. You ought, therefore, 
to break the marriage, and I will sign 
_whatever you wish or your family. I 
will never try to blame you, Master 
Richard—do not think it, for I never 
deserved your love, and must not com- 
plain now that I have lost it; but I 
will always pray for you, and be think- 
ing of you while I live.” 

While I read this letter, I was sa- 
tisfied that so far from adding to the 
poor girl’s grief, a full disclosure of 
what had happened would, on the con- 
trary, mitigate her sorrow, and deprive 
it of its sharpest sting. 

“Ellen,” said I solemnly, “ Richard 
O’Mara was never unfaithful to you— 
he is now where human reproach can 
reach him no more.” 

“ As I suid this the hectic flush upon 
her cheek gave place to a paleness so 
deadly, that I almost thought she 
would drop lifeless upon the spot. | 

“Is he—is he dead then ?” said she, 
wildly. 

I took her hand in mine, and told her 
the sad story as best I could. She listened 
with a calmness which appeared almost 
unnatural, until I had finished the 
mournful narration. Shethen arose, and 
going to the bed-side, she drew the 
curtain and gazed silently and fixedly 
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on the quiet face of the child; but the 
feelings which swelled at her heart 
could not be suppressed—the tears 
gushed forth, and sobbing as if her 
heart would break, she leant over the 
bed and took the dead child in her 
arms. She wept and kissed it, and 
kissed it and wept again, in grief so 
passionate, so heart-rending, as to draw 
bitter tears from my eyes. I said what | 
little I could to calm her—to have 
sought to do more would have been a 
mockery ; and observing that the dark- 
ness had closed in, I took my leave 
and departed, being favoured with the 
services of my former guide. 


I expected to have been soon called 
upon again to visit the poor girl; but 
the lodge lay beyond the boundary of 
my parish, and I felt a reluctance to 
trespass upon the precincts of my 
brother minister, and a certain degree 
of hesitation in intruding upon one 
whose situation was so very peculiar, 
and who would, I had no doubt, feel no 
scruple in requesting my attendance 
if she desired it. A month, how- 
ever, passed ‘away, and |. did not hear 
any thing of Ellen. I called at the 
lodge, and to my inquiries they an- 
swered that she was very much worse 
in health, and that since the death of 
the child she had been sinking fast, 
and so weak that she had been chiefly 
confined to her bed. I sent frequently 
to inquire, and often called myself, and 
all that I heard convinced me that she 
was rapidly sinking into the grave. 


Late one night I was summoned 
from my rest, by a visit from the person 
who had upon the former occasion 
acted as my guide; he had come to 
summon me to the death-bed of her 
whom I had then attes#tled. With all 
celerity I made my préparations, and 
not without considerable difficulty and 
some danger, we made a rapid night- 
ride to the lodge, a distance of five 
miles at least. We arrived safely, and 
in a very short time—but too late. 


I stood by the bed upon which lay 
the once beautiful form of Ellen Heath- 
cote. The brief but sorrowful trial 
was past—the desolate mourner was 
gone to that land where the pangs of 
grief, the tumults of passion, regrets, 
and cold neglect are felt no more. 
leant over the lifeless face, and scanned 
the beautiful features which living had 
wrought such magic on all that looked 
upon them. They were, indeed, much 
wasted ; but it was impossible for the 
fingers of death or of decay altogether 
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to obliterate the traces of that exquisite 
beauty which had so distinguished her. 
As I gazed on this most sad and strik- 
ing spectacle, remembrances thronged 
fast upon my inind, and tear after tear 
fell upon the cold form that slept tran- 
quilly and for ever. A few days after- 
wards I was told thata funeral had left 
the lodge at the dead of night, and 
had been conducted with the most 
scrupulous secrecy—it was, of course, 
to me no mystery. 

Heathcote lived to a very advanced 
age, being of that hard mould which is 
not easily impressible. The selfish 
and the hard-hearted survive where 
nobler, more generous, and, above all, 
more sympathizing natures would have 
sunk for ever. 
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Dwyer certainly succeeded in ex- 
torting, I cannot say how, considerable 
and advantageous leases from Colonel 
O'Mara; but after his death, he dis- 
ee of his interest in these, and 

aving for a time launched into a sea 
of profligate extravagance, he became 
bankrupt, and for a long time I totally 
lost sight of him. The rebellion of ’98, 
and the events which immediately fol- 
lowed, called him forth from his lurking- 
places in the character of an informer 3 
and [ myself have seen the hoary- 
headed, paralytic perjurer, with a scowl 
of derision and defiance, brave the hoot- 
ings and the execrations of the indig- 
nant multitude, 
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STRANGE EVENT IN THE LIFE OF SCHALKEN THE PAINTER, 


BEING A SEVENTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
P.P. OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


‘You will, no doubt, be surprised, m 
dear friend, at the subject of the fol- 
lowing narrative. What had I to do 
with Schalken, or Schalken with me? 
He had returned to his native land, 
and was probably dead and buried 
before I was born; I never visited 
Holland nor spoke with a native of 
that country. So much I believe you 
already know. I must, then, give you 
my authority, and state to you frank! 
the ground upon which rests the credi- 
bility of the strange story which I am 
about to lay before you. I was ac- 
uainted, in my early days, with a 
aptain Vandael, whose father had 
served King William in the Low 
Countries, and also in my own un- 
happy land during the Irish campaigns. 
I ee not how it happened that I 
liked this man’s society spite of his 
politics and religion: but so it was; 
and it was by means of the free inter- 
course to which our intimacy gave 
rise that I became possessed of the 
curious tale which you are about to 
hear. I had often been struck, while 
visiting Vandael, by a remarkable pic- 


ture, in which, though no connoisseur 
myself, I could not fail to discern 
some very strong peculiarities, parti- 
cularly in the distribution of light and 
shade, as also a certain oddity in the 
design itself, which interested my 
curiosity. It represented the interior 
of what might be a chamber in some 
antique religious building—the fore- 
po was occupied by a female 
gure, arrayed in a species of white 
robe, part of which is arranged so as 
to form a veil. The* dress, however, 
is not strictly that of any religious 
order. In its hand the figure bears 
a lamp, by whose light alone the form 
and face are illuminated; the features 
are marked by an arch smile, such as 
pretty women wear when engaged in 
successfully practising some roguish 
trick; in the back ground, and, ex- 
cepting where the dim red light of an 
expiring fire serves to define the form, 
totally in the shade, stands the figure 
of a man equipped in the old fashion, 
with doublet and so forth, in an atti- 
tude of alarm, his hand being placed 
upon the hilt of his sword, which 
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he appears to be in the act of draw- 
ing. 

“There are some pictures,” said I 
to my friend, “ which impress one, I 
know not how, with a conviction that 
they represent not the mere ideal shapes 
and combinations which have floated 
. through the imagination of the artist, 
but scenes, faces, and situations which 
have actually existed. When I look 
npon that picture, something assures 
me that I behold the representation of 
a reality.” 

Vandael smiled, and, fixing his eyes 
upon the painting musingly, he said— 

“ Your fancy has not deceived you, 
my good friend, for that picture is the 
record, and I believe a faithful one, of 
a remarkable and mysterious occur- 
rence. It was painted by Schalken, 
and contains, in the face of the female 
figure, which occupies the most promi- 
nent place in the design, an accurate 
portrait of Rose Velderkaust, the niece 
of Gerard Douw, the first, and, I 
believe, the only love of Godfrey 
Schalken. My father knew the painter 
wel], and from Schalken himself he 
learned the story of the mysterious 
. drama, one scene of which the picture 
has embodied. This painting, which 
is accounted a fine specimen of Schal- 
ken’s style, was bequeathed to my 
father by the artist’s will, and, as 
you have observed, is a very striking 
and interesting production.” 

I had only to request Vandael to 
tell the story of the painting in order 
to be gratified ; and thus it is that I 
am enabled to submit to you a faithful 
recital of what I heard myself, leaving 
you to reject or to allow the evidence 
upon which the truth of the tradition 
depends, with this one assurance, that 
Schalken was an honest, blunt Dutch- 
man, and, I believe, wholly incapable 
of committing a flight of imagination ; 
and further, thgt Vandael, from whom 
I heard the story, appeared firmly con- 
vinced of its truth. 

There are few forms upon which the 
mantle of mystery and romance could 
seem to hang more ungracefully than 
upon that of the uncouth and clownish 
Schalken—the Dutch boor—the rude 
and dogged, but most cunning workerof 
oils, whose pieces delight tbe initiated 
of the present day almost as much as 
his manners disgusted the refined of 
his own; and yet this man, so rude, 
so dogged, so slovenly, I had almost 
said so savage, in mien and manner, 
during his after successes, had been 
selected by the-capricious goddess, in 
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his early life, to figure as the hero of 
a romance by no means devoid of. 
interest or of mystery. Who can tell 
how meet he may have been in his 
young days to play the part of the 
lover or of the hero—who can say 
that in early life he had been the 
same harsh, unlicked, and rugged boor 
which, in his maturer age, he proved— 
or how far the neglected rudeness 
which afterwards marked his air, and 
garb, and manners, may not have been 
the growth of that reckless apathy not 
unfrequently produced by bitter mis- 
fortunes and disappointments in early 
life? These questions can never now 
be answered. We must content our- 
selves, then, with a plain statement of 
facts, or what have been received and 
transmitted as such, leaving matters of 
speculation to those who like them. 
When Schalken studied under the 
immortal Gerard Douw, he was a young 
man ; and in spite of the phlegmatic 
constitution and unexcitable manner 
which he shared (we believe) with 
his countrymen, he was not incapable 
of deep and vivid impressions, for it 
is an established fact that the. young 
painter looked with considerable in- 
terest upon the beautiful niece of his 
wealthy master. Rose Velderkaust was 
very young, having, at the period of 
which we speak, not yet attained her 
seventeenth year, and, if tradition 
hey truth, possessed all the soft 
impling charms of the fair, light- 
haired Flemish maidens. Schalken 
had not studied long in the school 
of Gerard Douw, when he felt this 
interest deepening into something of 
a keener and intenser feeling than 
was quite consistent with the tran- 
quillity of his honest Dutch heart ; 
and at the same time he perceived, 
or thought he perceived, flattering 
symptoms of a reciprocity of liking, 
and this was quite sufficient to de- 
termine whatever indecision he might 
have heretofore experienced, and to 
lead him to devote exclusively to her 
every hope and feeling of his heart. 
In short, he was as much in love as 
a’ Dutchman could be. He was not 
long in making his passion known to 
the pretty maiden herself, and his 
declaration was followed by a cor- 
responding confession upon her part. 
Schalken, however, was a poor man, 
and he possessed no counterbalancing 
advantages of birth or otherwise to 
induce the old man to consent to 
a union which must involve his niece 
and ward in the strugglings and diffi- 
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culties of a young and nearly friend- 
less artist. He was, therefore, to wait 
until time had furnished him with 
opportunity and accident with success ; 
and then, if his labours were found 
sufficiently lucrative, it was to be 
hoped that his proposals might at 
least be listened to by her jealous 
guardian. Months passed away, and, 
cheered by the smiles of the little 
Rose, Schalken’s labours were re- 
doubled, and with such effect and 
improvement as reasonably to promise 
the realization of his hopes, and no 
contemptible eminence in his art, be- 
fore many years should have elapsed. 

The even course of this cheering 
prosperity was, however, destined to 
experience a sudden and formidable 
interruption, and that, too, in a manner 
so strange and mysterious as to baffle 
all investigation, and throw upon the 
events themselves a shadow of almost 
supernatural horror. 

Schalken had one evening remained 
in the master’s studio considerably 
longer than his more volatile com- 
panions, who had gladly availed them- 
selves of the excuse which the dusk 
of evening afforded, to withdraw from 
their several tasks, in order to finish a 
day of labour in the jollity and con- 
viviality of the tavern. But Schalken 
worked for improvement, or rather for 
love. Besides, he was now engaged 
merely in sketching a design, an opera- 
tion which, unlike that of colouring, 
might be continued as long as there 
was light sufficient to distinguish be- 
tween canvas and charcoal. He had 
not then, nor, indeed, until long after, 
discovered the peculiar powers of his 
pencil, and he was engaged in com- 
posing a group.of extremely roguish- 
ooking and grotesque imps and de- 
mons, who were inflicting various in- 
genious torments upon a perspiring 
and pot-bellied St. Anthony, who re- 
clined in the midst of them, apparently 
in the last stage of drunkenness. The 


young artist, however, though incapable 


of executing, or even of appreciating, 
any thing of true sublimity, had, never- 
theless, discernment enough to prevent 
his being by any means satisfied with 
his work; and many were the patient 
erasures and corrections which the 
limbs and features of saint and devil 
underwent, yet all without producing 
in their new arrangement any thing 
of improvement or increased effect: 
The large, old-fashioned room was 
silent, and, with the exception of him- 
self, quite deserted by its usual in- 
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mates. An hour had passed—nearly 
two—without any improved result. 
Daylight had already declined, and 
twilight was fast giving way to the 
darkness of night. The patience of 
the young man was exhausted, and 
he stood before his unfinished produc- 
tion, absorbed in no very pleasing 
Tuminations, one hand buried in the 
folds of his long dark hair, and ‘the 
other holding the piece of charcoal 
which had so ill executed its office, and 
which he now rubbed, without much 
regard to the sable streaks which it 
gee with irritable pressure upon 
is ample Flemish inexpressibles.— 
‘‘ Pshaw !” said the young man aloud, 
“would that picture, devils, saint, and 
all, were where they should be—in 
hell!” A short, sudden laugh, uttered 
startlingly close to his ear, instantly 
responded to the ejaculation. The 
artist turned sharply round, and now 
for the first time became aware that 
his labours had been overlooked by a 
stranger. Within about a yard and 
half, and rather behind him, there 
stood what was, or appeared to be, 
the figure of an elderly man: he wore 
a short cloak, and broad-brimmed hat, 
with a conical crown, and in his hand, 
which was protected with a heavy, 
gauntlet-shaped glove, he carried a 
long ebony walking-stick, surmounted 
with what appeared, as it glittered 


dimly in the twilight, to be a massive 


head of gold, and upon the breast, 
through the folds of the cloak, there 
shone what appeared to be the links of 
a rich chain of the same metal. The 
room was so obscure that nothing 
further of the appearance of the figure 
could be ascertained, and the face was 
altogether overshadowed by the heavy 
flap of the beaver which overhung it, 
so that not a feature could be discerned. 
A quantity of dark hair escaped from 
beneath this sombre hat, a circumstance 
which, connected with the firm, upright 
carriage of the intruder, proved that 
his years could not yet exceed threc- 
score or thereabouts. There was an 
air of gravity and importance about 
the garb of this person, and something 
indescribably odd, I might say awful, 
in the perfect, stone-like movelessness 
of the figure, that effectually checked 
the testy comment which had at once 
risen to the lips of the irritated artist. 
He, therefore, as soon as he had suffi- 
ciently recovered the surprise, asked 
the stranger, civilly, to be seated, and 
desired to know if he had any message 
to leave for his master. 
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“Tell Gerard Douw,” said the un- 
known, without altering his uttitude in 
the smallest degree, “that Minheer 
Vanderhausen, of Rotterdam, desires 
to speak with him on to-morrow even- 
ing at this hour, and, if he please, in 
this room, upon matters of weight— 
that is all—good night.” 

The stranger, having finished this 
message, turned abruptly, and, with a 
quick but silent step quitted the room, 
before Schalken had time to say a 
word in reply. The young man felt 
a curiosity to see in what direction the 
burgher of Rotterdam would turn on 
quitting the studio, and for that purpose 
he went directly to the window which 
commanded the door. A lobby of con- 
siderable extent intervened between the 
inner door of the painter’s room and the 
street entrance, so that Schalken occu- 
pied the post of observation before the 
old man could possibly have reached 
the street. He watched in vain, how- 
ever. There was no other mode of 
exit. Had the old man vanished, or 
was he lurking about the recesses of 
the lobby for some bad purpose ? This 
last suggestion filled the mind of Schal- 
ken with a vague horror, which was 
so unaccountably intense as to make 
him alike afraid to remain in the room 
alone and reluctant to pass through the 
lobby. However, with an effort which 
appeared very disproportioned to the 
occasion, he summoned resolution to 
leave the room, and, having double- 
locked the door and thrust the key in 
his pocket, without looking to the right 
or left, he traversed the passage which 
had so recently, perhaps still, contained 
the person of his mysterious visitant, 
scarcely venturing to breathe till he 
had arrived in the open street. 

‘ Minheer Vanderhausen,” said Ger- 
‘ ard Douw within himself, as the ap- 

ointed hour a eee dee “ Minheer 
ye odecicincn of Rotterdam! I never 
heard of the man till yesterday. What 
can he want of me? A portrait, per- 
haps, to be painted ; or a younger son 
or a poor relation tu be apprenticed ; 
or a collection to be valued; or— 

shaw, there’s no one in Rotterdam to 
lage me a legacy. Well, whatever 
the business may be, we shall soon 
know it all.” 

It was now the close of day, and 
every easel, except that of Schakken, 
was deserted. Gerard Douw was 
pacing the apartment with the restless 
step of impatient expectation, every 
now and then humming a passage from 
a piece of music which he was himself 
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composing ; for, though no great pro- 
ficient, he admired the art ; sometimes 
pausing to glance over the work of 
one of his absent pupils, but more fre- 
pease placing himself at the window, 
rom whence he might observe the 
assengers who threaded the obscure 

-street in which his studio was 
placed. 

“Said you not, Godfrey,” exclaimed 
Douw, after a long and fruitless gaze 
from his post of observation, and turn- 
ing to Schalken—* said you not the 
hour of appointment was at about seven 
by the clock of the Stadhouse ” 

“ It had just told seven when I first 
saw him, sir,” answered the student. 

“The hour is close at hand, then,” 
said the master, consulting a horologe 
as large and as round as a full-grown 
orange. ‘“ Minheer Vanderhausen from 
Rotterdam—is it not so ?” 

“Such was the name.” 

“ And an elderly man, richly clad ?” 
continued Douw. 

“As well as I might see,” replied 
his pupil ; “he beat not be young, 
nor yet very old neither, and his dress 
was rich and grave, as might become a 
citizen of wealth and consideration.” 

At this moment the sonorous boom 
of the Stadhouse clock told, stroke 
after stroke, the hour of seven; the 
eyes of both master and student were 
directed to the door ; and it was not 
until the last peal of the old bell had 
ceased to vibrate, that Douw ex- 
claimed— 

“So, so; we shall have his worship 
a a is, if he means to keep 

is hour ; if not, thou may’st wait for 
him, Godfrey, if you court the acquain- 
tance of a capricious burgomaster ; as 
for me, I think our old Leyden con- 
tains a sufficiency of such commodities, 
without an importation from Rotter- 
dam.” 

Schalken laughed, as in duty bound ; 
and after a pause of some minutes, 
Douw suddenly exclaimed— 

“ What if it should all prove a jest, 
a piece of mummery got up by Van- 
karp, or some such worthy. I wish 
you had run all risks, and cudgelled 
the old burgomaster, stadholder, or 
whatever else he may be, soandly. [ 
would wager a dozen ®f Rhenish, his 
worship would have pleaded old ac- 
quaintance before the third applica- 
tion.” . 

“ Here he comes, sir,” said Schalken, 
in a low admonitory tone; and instantly 
upon turning towards the door, Ger- 
ard Douw observed the same figure 
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which had, on the day before, so un- 
expectedly greeted the vision of his 
pupil Schalken. 

There was something in the air and 
mien of the figure which at once satis- 
fied the painter that there’ was no 
mummery in the case, and that he 
really stood in the presence of a man 
of worship ; and so, without hesitation, 
he doffed his cap, and, courteously 
saluting the stranger, requested him to 
be seated. The visitor waved his 
hand slightly, as if in acknowledgment 
of the courtesy, but remained stand- 


ng. \ 

oy have the honour to see Minheer 
Vanderhausen of Rotterdam?” said 
Gerard Douw. 

“ The same,” was the laconic reply 
of his visitant. 

“T understand your worship desires 
to speak with me,” continued Douw, 
“and I am here by appointment to 
wait your commands.” 

“Ts that a man of trust ?” said Van- 
derhansen, turning towards Schalken, 
who stood at a little distance behind 
his master. 

“ Certainly,” replied Gerard. 

“ Then let him take this box and get 
the nearest jeweller or goldsmith to 
value its contents, and let him return 
hither with a certificate of the valua- 
tion.” 

. At the same time, he placed a small 
case about nine inches square in the 
hands of Gerard Douw, who was as 
much amazed at its weight as at the 
strange abruptness with which it was 
handed to him. In accordance with 
the wishes of the stranger, he delivered 
it into the hands of Schalken, and re- 
peating his directions, despatched him 
upon the mission. 

Schalken disposed his precious charge 
securely beneath the folds of his cloak, 
and rapidly traversing two or three 
narrow streets, he stopped at a corner 
house, the lower part of which was 
then occupied by the shop of a Jewish 
goldsmith. Schalken entered the shop, 
and calling the little Hebrew into the 
obscurity of its back recesses, he pro- 
ceeded to lay before him Vander- 
hausen’s packet. On being examined 
by the light of a lamp, it appeared en- 
tirely cased with lead, the outer surface 
of which was much scraped and soiled, 
and nearly white with age. This was 
with difficulty partially removed, and 
disclosed beneath a box of some dark 
and singularly hard wood; this, too 
was forced, and after the removal of 
two or three folds of linen, its contents 
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proved to be a mass of golden ingots, 
pea packed, and, as the Jew de- 
clared, of the most perfect quality. 
Every ingot underwent the scrutiny of 
the little Jew, who seemed to feel an 
epicurean delight in touching and 
testing these morsels of the glorious 
metal ; and each one of them was re- 
placed in its birth with the exclama- 
tion: “ Mein Gott, how very perfect! ! 
not one grain of alloy—beautiful, beau- 
tiful.” The task was at length finished, 
and the Jew certified under his hand 
the value of the ingots submitted to 
his examination, to amount to many 
thousand rix-dollars. With the desired 
document in his bosom, and the rich 
box of gold carefuily pressed under his 
arm, and concealed by his cloak, he 
retraced his way, and entering the 
studio, found his master and the stran- 
ger in close conference. Schalken had 
no sooner left the room, in order to 
execute the commission he had taken 
in charge, than Vanderhausen ad- 
dressed Gerard Douw iu the following 
terms— 

“| may not tarry with you to-night 
more than a few minutes, and so I 
shall briefly tell you the matter upon 
which I come. You visited the town 
of Rotterdam some four months ago, 
and then I saw inthe church of St. 
Lawrence your niece, Rose Velder- 
kaust. I desire to marry her, and if I 
satisfy you as to the fact that I am 
very wealthy, more wealthy than any 
husband you could dream of for her, I 
expect that you will forward my views 
to the utmost of your authority. If 
you approve my proposal, you must 
close with it at once, for I cannot 
command time enough to wait for cal- 
culations and delays.” 

Gerard Douw was, perhaps, as much 
astonished as any one could be, by the 
very unexpected nature of Minheer 
Vanderhausen’s communication, but he 
did not give vent to any unseemly ex- 
pression of surprise, for besides the 
motives supplied by prudence and po- 
liteness, the painter experienced a kind 
of chill and oppressive sensation, some- 
thing like that which is supposed to 
affect a man who is placed unconsci- 
ously in immediate contact with some- 
thing to which he has a natural unti- 
pathy—an undefined horror and dread 
while standing in the presence of the 
eccentric stranger, which made him 
very unwilling to say any thing which 
might reasonably prove offensive. 

“TI have no doubt,’ said Gerard, 
after two or three prefatory hems, 
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“that the connection which you pro- 
pose would prove alike advantageous 
and honourable to my niece; but you 
must be aware that she has a will of her 
own, and may not acquiesce in what 
we may design for her advantage.” 

“Do not seek to deceive me, sir 

ainter,” said Vanderhausen ; “you are 
er guardian—she is your ward—she 
is mine if you like to make her so.” 

The man of Rotterdam moved for- 
ward a little as he spoke, and Gerard 
Douw, he scarce knew why, inwardly 
prayet for the speedy return of Schal- 

en. 

“I desire,” said the mysterious gen- 
tleman, “to place in your hands at 
once an evidence of. my wealth, and a 
security for my liberal dealing with 
your niece. The Jad will return in a 
minute or two with a sum in value five 
times the fortune which she has a right 
to expect from a husband. This shall 
lie in your hands, together with her 
dowry, and you may apply the united 
sum us suits her interest best; it shall 
be all exclusively hers while she lives 
—is that liberal ?” 

Douw assented, and inwardly thought 
that fortune had been extraordinarily 
kind to his niece; the stranger, he 


thought, must be both wealthy and- 


generous, and such an offer was not to 
be despised, though made by a hu- 
mourist, and one of no very prepos- 
sessing presence. Rose had no very 
high pretensions, for she was almost 
without dowry ; indeed altogether so, 
excepting so far as the deficiency had 
been supplied by the generosity of her 
uncle ; neither had she any right to 
raise any scruples against the match on 
the score of birth, for her own origin 
was by no means elevated, and as to 
other objections, Gerard resolved, and, 
indeed, by the usages of the time, was 
warranted in resolving not to listen to 
them for a moment. 

“ Sir,” said he, addressing the stran- 
ger, “your offer is most liberal, and 
whatever hesitation I may feel in 
closing with it immediatcly, arises 
solely from my not having the honour 
of knowing any thing of your family or 
station. Upon these points you can, 
of course, satisfy me without diffi- 
culty ?” 

* As to my respectability,” said the 
stranger, drily, “you must take that 
for granted at present ; pester me with 
No inquiries ; you can discover nothing 
more about me than I choose to make 
known. You shall have sufficient se- 
curity for my respectability—my word, 
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if you are honourable: if you are 
sordid, my gold.” 

“ A testy old gentleman,” thought 
Douw, “he must have his own Way ; 
but, all things considered, I am justi- 
fied in giving my niece to him; were 
she my own daughter, I would do the 
like by her. I will not pledge myself 
unnecessarily however.” 

‘You will not pledge yourself unne- 
cessarily,” said Vanderhausen, strangely 
uttering the very words which had just 
floated through the mind of his com- 
panion ; “but you will do so if it ¢ 
necessary, I presume ; and I will show 
you that I consider it indispensable. 
If the gold I mean to leave in your 
hands satisfy you, and if you desire 
that my proposal shall not be at once 
withdrawn, you must, before I leave 
this room, write your name to this 
engagement.” 

Having thus spoken, he placed a 
paper in the hands of Gerard, the con- 
tents of which expressed an engage- 
ment entered into by Gerard Douw, 
to give to Wilken Vanderhausen of 
Rotterdam, in marriage, Rose Velder- 
katist, and so forth, within one week 
of the date hereof. While the painter 
was employed in reading this covenant, 
Schalken, as we have stated, entered 
the studio, and having delivered the 
box and the valuation of the Jew, into 
the hands of the stranger, he was about 
to retire, when Vanderhausen called to 
him to wait ; and, presenting the case 
and the certificate to Gerard Douw, 
he wuited in silence until he had satis- 
fied himself by an inspection of both 
as to the value of the pledge left in his 
hands.. At length he said— 

“ Are you content ’” 

The painter said he would fain have 
another day to consider. 

“ Not an hour,” said the suitor coolly. 

“ Well then,” said Douw, “I am 
content—it is a bargain.” 

“Then sign at once,” said Vander- 
hausen, “ I am weary.” 

At the same time he produced a 
small case of writing materials, and 
Gerard signed the important docu- 
ment. 

“Let this youth witness the cove- 
nant,” said the old man; and Godtrey 
Schalken unconsciously signed the in- 
strument which bestowed upon another 
that hand which he had so long re- 
garded as the object and reward of all 
his labours. The compact being thus 
completed, the strange visitor folded 
up the paper, and stowed it safely in 
an inner pocket. 
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< T will visit you to-morrow night at 
nine of the clock, at your house, Gerard 
Douw, and will see the subject of our 
contract—farewell ;’ and so saying, 
Wilken Vanderhausen moved stiffly, but 
rapidly out of the room. 

Schalken, eager to resolve his doubts, 
had placed himself by the window, in 
order to watch the street entrance ; 
but the experiment served only to sup- 
port his pig eer for the old man did 
not issue from the door. This was 
very strange, very odd, very fearful ; 
he and his master returned- together, 
and talked but little on the way, for 
each had his own subjects of reflection, 
of anxiety, and of hope. Schalken, 
however, did not know the ruin which 
threatened his cherished schemes. 

Gerard Douw knew nothing of the 
attachment which had sprung up be- 
tween his pupil and his niece; and 
even if he had, it is doubtful whether 
he would have regarded its existence 
as any serious obstruction to the wishes 
of Minheer Vanderhausen. Marriages 
were then and there matters of traffic 
and calculation; and it would have 
appeared as absurd in the eyes of the 
guardian to make a mutual attachment 
an essential element in a contract of 
marriage, as it would have been to 
draw up his bonds and receipts in the 
language of chivalrous romance. The 
painter, however, did not communicate 
to his niece the important step which 
he had taken in her behalf, and his 
resolution arose not from any anticipa- 
tion of opposition on her part, but 
solely from a ludicrous consciousness 
that if his ward were, as she very natu- 
rally might do, to ask him to describe 
the appearance of the bridegroom whom 
he destined for her, he would be forced 
to confess that he had not seen his 
face, and if called upon, would find it 
impossible to identify him. Upon the 
next day, Gerard Douw having dined, 
called his niece to him, and having 
scanned her person with an air of 
satisfaction, he took her hand, and 
looking upon her pretty, innocent face 
with a smile of kindnegs, he said— 

“Rose, my girl, that face of yours 
will make your fortune.” Rose blushed 
and smiled. - “Such faces and such 
tempers seldom go together, and when 
they do, the compound is a love po- 
tion, which few heads or hearts can 
resist ; trust me, thou wilt soon be a 
bride, girl; but this is trifling, and I 
am pressed for time, so make ready the 
large room by eight o’clock to-night, 
and give directions for supper at nine. 

Vou. XIII. 
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I expect a friend to-night ; and observe 
me, child, do thou trick thyself out 
handsomely. I would not have him 
think us poor or sluttish.” 

With these words he left the cham- 
ber, and took his way to the room to 
which we have already had occasion 
to4introduce our readers—that in which 
his pupils worked. : 

When the evening closed in, Gerard 
called Schalken, who was about to take 
his departure to his obscure and come 
fortless lodgings, and asked him to 
come home and sup with Rose and 
Vanderhausen. The invitation was, 
of course, accepted, and Gerard Douw 
and his pupil soon found themselves in 
the handsome and somewhat antique- 
looking room which had been pres 
pared for the reception of the stranger, 
A cheerful wood fire blazed in the 
capacious hearth; a little at one side 
an old-fashioned table, with richly 
carved legs, was placed—destined, no . 
doubt, to receive the supper, for which 
preparations were going forward; and 
ranged with exact regularity, stood the 
tall-backed chairs, whose ungraceful- 
ness was more than counterbalanced 
by their comfort. The little party, 
consisting of Rose, her uncle, and the 
artist, awaited the arrival of the ex- 
pected visitor with considerable impa- 
tience.. Nine o’clock at length came, 
and with it a summons at the street 
door, which being speedily answered, 
was followed by a slow and emphatic 
tread upon the staircase ; the steps 
moved heavily across the lobby, the 
door of the room in which the party 
which we have described were as- 
sembled slowly opened, and there 
entered a figure which startled, almost 
appalled, the phlegmatic Dutchmen, 
and nearly made Rose scream with 
affright ; it was the form, and arrayed 
in the garo of Minheer Vanderhausen ; 
the air, the gait, the height was the 
same, but the features had never been 
seen by any of the party before. The 
stranger stopped at the door of the 
room, and displayed his form and face 
completely. He wore a dark-coloured 
cloth cloak, which was short and full, 
not falling quite to the knees ; his legs 
were cased in dark purple silk stock- 
ings, and His shoes were adorned with 
roses of the same colour. The open- 
ing of the cloak in front showed the 
under-suit to consist of some very dark, 
perhaps sable material, and his hands 
were enclosed in a pair of heavy leather 
gloves, which ran up considerably 
above the wrist, in the manner of a 
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gauntlet. In one hand he carried his 
-walking-stick and his hat, which he 
had removed, and the other hung 
heavily by his side. A quantity of 
rizzled hair descended in long tresses 
rom his head, and its folds rested upon 
the plaits of a stiff ruff, which effectu- 
ally concealed his neck. So far all 
was well; but the face!—all the flesh 
of the face was coloured with the 
bluish leaden hue, which is sometimes 
produced by the operation of metallic 
medicines, administered in excessive 
quantities ; the eyes were enormous, 
and the white appeared both above 
und below the iris, which gave to them 
an expression of insanity, which was 
heightened by their glassy fixedness ; 
the nose was well enough, but the 
mouth was writhed considerably to one 
side, where it opened in order to give 
egress to two long, discoloured fangs, 
which projected from the upper jaw, 
far below the lower lip—the hue of the 
lips themselves bore the usual relation 
to that of the face, and was, conse- 
uently, nearly black ; the character of 
the face was malignant, even satanic, 
to the last degree; and, indeed, such 
a combination of horror could hardly 
be accounted for, except by supposing 
the corpse of some atrocious malefactor 
which had long hung blackening upon 
the gibbet to have at length become 
the habitation of a demon—the fright- 
ful sport of satanic possession. It was 
remarkable that the worshipful stranger 
suffered as little as possible of his flesh 
to appear, and that during his visit he 
did not once remove his gloves. Hav- 
ing stood for some moments at the 
door, Gerard Douw at length found 
breath and collectedness to bid him 
welcome, and with a mute inclination 
of the bead, the stranger stepped for- 
ward intothe room. There was some- 
thing indescribably odd, even horrible, 
about all his motions, something un- 
definable, that was unnatural, unhu- 
man—it was as if the limbs were guided 
and directed by a spirit unused to the 
management of bodil y machinery. The 
stranger said hardly any thing during 
his visit, which did not exceed half an 
hour; and the host himself could 
scarcely muster courage enough to 
utter the few necessary salutations and 
courtesies ; and, indeed, such was the 
nervous terror which the presence of 
Vanderhausen inspired, that very little 
would have made all his entertainers 
fy bellowing from the room. They 
had not so far lost all self-possession, 
however, as to fail to observe two 
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strange peculiarities of their visitor. 
During his stay he did not once suffer 
his eyelids to close, nor even to move 
in the slightest degree ; and farther, 
there was a death-like stillness in his 
whole person, owing to the total ab- 
sence of the heaving motion of the 
chest, caused by the process of respi- 
ration. These two peculiarities, though 
when told they may appear trifling, 
produced a very striking and unplea- 
sant effect when seen and observed. 
Vanderhausen at length relieved the 
painter of Leyden of his inauspicious 
presence ; and with no small gratifica- 
tion the little party heard the street 
door close after him. 

“ Dear uncle,” said Rose, “what a 
frightful man! I would not see him 
again for the wealth of the States.” 

“Tush, foolish girl,” said Douw, 
whose sensations were any thing but 
comfortable. “ A man may be as ugly 
as the devil, and yet if his heart and 
actions are good, he is worth all the 
pretty-faced, perfumed puppies that 
walk the Mall. Rose, my girl, it is 
very true he has not thy pretty face, 
but I know him to be wealthy and 
liberal ; and were he ten times more 
ugly”——(“ which is inconceivable,” ob- 
served Rose)—“ these two virtues 
would be sufficient,” continued her 


uncle, “to counterbalance all his defor- 


mity, and if not of power sufficient ac- 
tually to alter the shape of the features, 
at least of efficacy enough to prevent 
one thinking them amiss.” 

* Do you know uncle,” said Rose, 

“when J] saw him standing at the door, 
I could not get it out of my head that 
I saw the old, painted, wooden figure 
that used to frighten me so much in 
the church of St. Laurence of Rotter- 
dam.” : 
Gerard laughed, though he could 
not help inwardly acknowledging the 
justness of the comparison. He was 
resolved, however, as far as he could, 
to check his niece’s inclination to ridi- 
cule the ugliness of her intended bride- 
groom, although he was not a little 
pleased to observe that she appeared 
totally exempt from that mysterious 
dread of the stranger, which he could 
not disguise it from himself, consi- 
derably affected him, as also his pupil 
Godfrey Schalken. 

Early on the next day there arrived 
from various quarters of the town, rich 
presents of silks, velvets, jewellery, 
and so forth, for Rose; and also a 
packet directed to Gerard Douw, 
which, on being opened, was found to 
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contain a contract of marriage, for- 
mally drawn up, between Wilken Van- 
derhausen of the Boom-quay, in Rotter- 
dam, and Rose Velderkaust of Leyden, 
niece to Gerard Douw, master in the 
art of painting, also of the same city ; 
and containing engagements on the 
part of Vanderhausen to make settle- 
ments upon his bride, far more splen- 
did than he had before led her guardian 
to believe likely, and which were to be 
secured to her use in the most unex- 
ceptionable manner possible—the mo- 
ney being placed in the hands of 
Gerard Douw himeelf. 

i have no sentimental scenes to de- 
scribe, no eruelty of guardians, er mag- 
nanimity of wards, or agonies of lovers. 
The record I have to make is one of 
sordidness, levity, and interest. In 
less than a week after the first inter- 
view which we have just described, 
the contract of marriage was fulfilled, 
and Schalken saw the prize which he 
would have risked any thing to secure, 
earried off triumpbantly by his attrac- 
tive rival. For two or three days he 
absented himself from the echool ; he 
then returned and worked, if with less 
eheerfulness, with far more dogged re- 
solution than before—the slumbers of 
love had given place to that of ambi- 
tion. Months paseed away, and, eon- 
trary to his expectation, and, indeed, 
to the direet promise of the parties, 
Gerard Douw heard nothing of his 
niece or her worshipful spouse. The 
interest of the money which was to 
have been demanded in quarterly sums, 
Jay unclaimed in his hands. He began 
to grow extremely uneasy. Minheer 
Vanderhausen’s direction in Rotter- 
dam he was fully possessed of; after 
some irresolution he finally determined 
to journey thither—a trifling under- 
taking, and easily accomplished—and 
thus to satisfy himeelf of the safety and 
- comfort of his ward, for whom he en- 

tertained an honest and strong affec- 
tion. His search was in vain, however ; 
no one in Rotterdam had ever heard of 
Minheer Vanderhausen. Gerard Douw 
left not a house in the Boom-quay un- 
tried; but all in vain—no one could 
give him any information whatever 
touching the object of his inquiry ; and 
he was obliged to return to Leyden 
nothing wiser'than when he had left 
it. On his arrival he hastened to the 
establishment from which Vander- 
hausen had hired the lumbering, 
though, considering the times, most 
Juxurious vehicle, which the bridal 


party had employed to conyey them 
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to Rotterdam. From the driver of 
this machine he learned, that having 

roceeded by slow stages, they had 
ate in the evening approached Rotter 
dam ; but that before they entered the 
city, and while yet nearly a mile from 
it, a small party of men, soberly clad, 
and after the old fashion, with peaked 


‘beards and mustaches, standing in the 


centre of the road, obstructed the fur- 
ther progress of the carriage. The 
driver reined in his horses, much 
fearing, from the obscurity of the 
hour, and the loneliness of the road, 
that some mischief was intended. His 
fears were, however, somewhat ai- 
layed by his observing that these 
strange men carried a large litter, of 
an antique shape, and which they 
immediately set down upon the pave- 
ment, whereupon the bridegroom, hav- 
ing opened the coach-door from within, 
deseended, and having assisted his bride 
to do likewise, led her, weeping bitterly 
and wringing her hands, to the litter, 
which they both entered. It was then 
raised by the men who surrounded it, 
and speedily carried towards the eity, 
and before it had proceeded many - 
yards, the darkness concealed it from 
the view of the Dutch charioteer. In 
the inside of the vehicle he found a 
purse, whose contents more than thrice 
paid the hire of the carriage and man. 
He saw and could tell nothing more of 
Minbeer Vanderhausen and his beauti- 
ful lady. This mystery was a source 
of deep anxiety and almost of grief to 
Gerard Douw. There wae evidently 
fraud in the dealing of Vanderhausen 
with him, though for what purpose 
committed he could not imagine. He. 
reatly doubted how far it wus possible 
or a man possessing in his countenance 
so strong an evidence of the presence 
of the most demoniac feelings, to be in 
reality any thing but a villain, and 
every day that passed without his 
hearing from or of his niece, instead 
of inducing him to forget his fears, 
on the contrary tended more and more 
to exasperate them. ‘The loss of his 
niece’s cheerful society tended also to 
depress his spirits; and in order to 
dispel this deepondency, which often 
crept upon his mind after his duily 
employment was over, he was wont 
frequently to prevail upon Schalken to 
accompany him home, and by his 
presence to dispel, in some degree, 
the gloom of his otherwise solitary 
supper. One evening, the painter and 
his pupil were sitting by the fire, dee 
accomplished a comfortable supper, 
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had yielded to that silent pensiveness 
sometimes induced by the process of 
digestion, when their reflections were 
disturbed by a loud sound at the street 
door, as if occasioned by some person 
rushing forcibly and repeatedly against 
it. A domestic had run without delay 
to ascertain the cause of the distur- 
bance, and they heard him twice or 
thrice interrogate the applicant for 
admission, but without producing an 
answer or any cessation of the sounds. 
They heard him then open the hall- 
door, and immediately there followed 
a light and rapid tread upon the stair- 
case. Schalken laid his hand on his 
sword, and advanced towards the door. 
It opened before he reached it, and 
Rose rushed into the room. She 
looked wild and haggard, and pale 
with exhaustion and terror, but her 
dress surprised them as much even as 
her unexpected appearance. It con- 
sisted of a kind of white woollen wrap- 
per, made close about the neck, and 
descending to the very ground. It 
was much deranged and travel-soiled. 
The poor creature had hardly entered 
the chamber when she fell senseless 
on the floor. With some difficulty 
they succeeded in reviving her, and 
on vecovering her senses, she instantly 
exclaimed, in a tone of eager, terrified 
impatience— 

“ Wine, wine, quickly, or I’m lost.” 

Much alarmed at the strange agita- 
tion in which the call was made, they 
at once administered to her wishes, 
and she drank some wine with a haste 
and eagerness which surprised them. 
She had hardly swallowed it, when she 
exclaimed, with the same urgency, 

“‘ Food, food, at once, or I perish.” 

A considerable fragment of a roast 
joint was upon the table, and Schalken 
immediately proceeded to cut some, 
but he was anticipated, for no sooner 
had she become aware of its presence, 
than she darted at it with the rapacity 
of a vulture, and, seizing it in her hands, 
she tore off the flesh with her teeth, 
and swallowed it. When the paroxysm 
of hunger had been a little appeased, 
sheappeared suddenly to become aware 
how strange her conduct had been, or 
it may have been that other more 
agitating thoughts recurred to her 
mind, for she began to weep bitterly 
and to wring her hands. 

“Qh send for a minister of God,” 
said she ; “I am not safe till he comes; 
send for him speedily.” 

Gerard Douw despatched a messenger 
instantly, and prevailed on his niece to 
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allow him to surrender his bedchamber 
to her use ; he also persuaded her to 
retire to it at once and torest ; her con- 
sent was extorted upon the condition 
that they would not leave her for a 
moment. 

“ Oh that the holy man were here,” 
she said; “he can deliver me—the 
dead and the living can never be one— 
God has forbidden it.” 

With these mysterious words she 
surrendered herself to their guidance, 
and they proceeded to the chamber 
which Gerard Douw had assigned to 
her use. 

“Do not, do not leave me for a 
moment,” said she; “I am lost for 
ever if you do.” 

Gerard Douw’s chamber was ap- 
proached through a spacious apart- 
ment, which they were now about to 
enter. Gerard Douw and Schalken 
each carried a wax candle, so that a 
sufficient degree of light was cast upon 
all surrounding objects. They were 
now entering the large chamber, which, 
as I have said, communicated with 
Douw’s apartment, when Rose sud- 
denly stopped, and, in a whisper which 
seemed to thrill with horror, she 


said— 


““Qh, God! he is here, he is here ; 
see, see, there he goes.” 

She pointed towards the door of the 
inner room, and Schalken thought be 
saw a shadowy and ill-defined form 
gliding into that apartment. He drew 

is sword, and, raising the candle so 
as to throw its light with increased 
distinctness upon the objects in the 
room, he entered the chamber into 
which the shadow had glided. No 
figure was there—nothing but the fur- 
niture which belonged to the room, 
and yet he could not be deceived as 
to the fact that something bad moved 
before them into the chamber. A 
sickening dread came upon him, and 
the cold perspiration broke out in 
heavy drops upon his forehead ; nor 
was he more composed, when he heard 
the increased urgency, the agony of 
entreaty, with which Rose implored 
them not to leave her for a moment. 

“ TI saw him,” said she; “he’s here. 
T cannot be deceived—I know him— 
he’s by me—he is with me—he’s in the 
room ; then, for God's sake, as you 
would save me, do not stir from beside 
me.” . 

They at length prevailed upon her 
to lie down upon the bed, where she 
continued to urge them to stay by her. 
She frequently uttered incoherent sen- 
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tences, repeating, again and again, 
“the dead and the living cannot be 
one—God has forbidden it ;” and then 
again, “rest to the wakeful—sleep to 
the sleep-walkers.” These and such 
mysterious and broken sentences, she 
continued to utter until the clergyman 
arrived. Gerard Douw began to fear, 
naturally enough, that the poor girl, 
owing to terror or ill-treatment, bad 
become deranged, and he half sus- 
pected, by the suddenness of her ap- 
pearance, and the unseasonableness of 
the hour, and, above all, from the 
wildness and terror of her manner, 
that she had made her escape from 
some place of confinement for lunatics, 
and was in immediate fear of pursuit. 
He resolved to summon medical ad- 
vice, as soon as the mind of his niece 
had been in some measure set at rest 
by the offices of the clergyman whose 
attendance she had so earnestly de- 
sired ; and until this object had been 
attained, he did not venture to put any 
questions to her, which might possibly, 
by reviving painful or horrible recol- 
lections, increase her agitation. The 
clergyman soon arrived—a man of 
ascetic countenance and venerable 
age—one whom Gerard Douw re- 
spected inuch, forasmuch as he was a 
veteran polemic, though one, perhaps, 
more dreaded as a combatant than be- 
loved as a Christian—of pure aaa 
subtle brain, and frozen heart. He 
entered the chamber which communi- 
cated with that in which Rose reclined, 
and immediately on his arrival, she 
requested him to pray for her, as for 
one who lay in the hands of Satan, and 
who could hope for deliverance—only 
from heaven. | 

That our readers may- distinctly 
understand all the circumstances of 
the event which we are about imper- 
fectly to describe, it is necessary to 
state the relative position of the par- 
ties who were engaged in it. ‘The 
old clergyman and Schalken were in 
the anti-room of which we have already 
spoken; Rose lay in the inner chamber, 
the door of which was open; and by 
the side of the bed, at her urgent de- 
sire, stood her guardian; a candle 
burned in the bedchamber, and three 
were lighted in the outer apartment. 
The old man now cleared his voice, 
as if about to commence, but before 
he had time to begin, a sudden gust 
of air blew out the candle which served 
to illuminate the room in which the 
poor girl lay, and she, with hurried 
alarm, exclaimed— 
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“Godfrey, bring in another candle ; 
the darkness is unsafe.” 

Gerard Douw, forgetting for the 
moment her repeated injunctions, in 
the immediate impulse, stepped from 
the bedchamber into the other, in 
order to supply what she desired. 

“Qh God! do not go, dear uncle,” 
shrieked the unhappy girl—and at the . 
same time she sprung from the bed, 
and darted after him, in order, by her 
grasp, todetain him. But the warning 
came too late, for scarcely had he 
coet the threshold, and hardly had 
is niece had time to utter the startlin 
exclamation, when the door whic 
divided the two rooms closed violently 
after him, as if swung to by a strong 
blast of wind. Schalken and he both 
rushed to the door, but their united 
and desperate efforts could not avail 
so much as to shake it. Shriek after 
shriek burst from the inner chamber, 
with all the ee loudness of de- 
spairing terror. Schalken and Douw 
applied every energy and _ strained 
every nerve to force open the door; 
but all in vain. There was no sound 
of struggling from within, but the 
screams seemed to increase in loud- 
ness, and at the. same time they 
heard the bolts of the latticed win- 
dow withdrawn, and the window itself 
grated upon the sill as if thrown open. 
One /ast shriek, so long and piercing 
and agonised as to be scarcely human, 
swelled from the room, and suddenly 
there followed a death-like silence. A 
light step was heard crossing the floor, 
as if from the bed to the window; and 
almost at the same instant the door 
gave way, and, yielding to the pressure 
of the external applicants, they were 
nearly precipitated into the room. It 
was empty. The window was open, 
and Schalken sprung to a chair and 
gazed out upon the street and canal 
below. He saw no form, but he be- 
held, or thouglit he beheld, the waters 
of the broad canal beneath settling 
ring after ring in heavy circular ripples, 
as if a moment before disturbed by the 
immersion of some’ large and heavy 
niass. | 

No trace of Rose was ever after 
discovered, nor was any thing certain 
respecting her mysterious wooer de- 
tected or even suspected—no clue 
whereby to trace the intricacies of 
the labyrinth and to arrive at a dis- . 
tinct conclusion was to be found. But 
an incident occurred, which, though it 
will not be received by our rational 
readers as at all approaching to evis 
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dence upon the matter, nevertheless 
produced .a sttong and a lasting im- 
pression upon the mind of Schalken. 
Many years after the events which we 
have detailed, Schalken, then remotely 
situated, received an intimation of his 
father’s death, and of his intended burial 
upon a fixed day in the church of 
, Rotterdam. It was necessary that a 
very considerable journey should be 
performed by the funeral procession, 
which, as it will readily be believed, 
was not very numerously attended. 
Schalken with difficulty arrived in 
Rotterdam late in the day upon which 
the funeral was appointed to take 
lace. It had notthen arrived. Even- 
ing closed in, and still it did not ap- 


ear. 
j Schalken strolled down to the church 
—he found it open—notice of the 
arrival of the funeral had been given, 
and the vault in which the body was 
to be laid had been opened. The 
officer, who is analogous to our sexton, 
on seeing a well-dressed gentleman, 
whose object was to attend the expected 
funeral, pacing the aisle of the church, 
hospitably invited him to share with 
him the comforts of a blazing wood 
fire, which, as was his custom in winter 
time upon such occasions, he had 
kindled in the hearth of a chamber 
which communicated, by a flight of 
steps, with the vault below. In this 
chamber Schalken and his entertainer 
seated themselves, and the sexton, after 
some fruitless attempts to engage his 
guest in conversation, was obliged to 
apply himself to his tobacco-pipe and 
ean, to solate his solitude. In spite 
of his grief and cares, the fatigues of 
arapid journey of nearly forty hours 
gradually overcame the mind and body 
of Godfrey Schalken, and he sank into 
a deep sleep, from which he was 
awakened by some one’s shaking him 
gently by the shoulder. He first 
thought that the old sexton had called 
him, but fe was no longer in the room. 
He roused himself, and as soon as he 
could clearly see what was around 
him, he perceived a female form, 
clothed in a kind of light robe of 
fouslin, part of which was so disposed 
as to act a8 a veil, and in her hand 
she carried a lamp. She was moving 
rather away from him, and towards the 
flixht of steps which conducted towards 
the vaults. Schalken felt a vague alarm 
at the sight of this figure, and at the 
same time an irresistible impulse to 
follow its: guidance. He. followed it 
owards the vaults, but when it reached 
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the head of the stairs, he paused—the 
figure paused also, and, turning gently 
round, displayed, by the light of the 
lamp it carried, the face gnd features 
of his first love, Rose Velderkaust. 
There was nothing horrible, or even 
sad, in the countenance. On the con- 
trary, it wore the same arch smile which 
used to enchant the artist long before 
in his happy days.. A feeling of awe 
and of interest, too intense to be re- 
sisted, prompted him to follow the 
spectre, if spectre it were. She de- 
scended the stairs—-he followed—and, 
turning to the left, through a narrow 
passage, she led him, to his infinite 
surprise, into what appeared to be an 
old-fashioned Dutch apartment, such 
as the pictures of Gerard Douw have 
served to immortalize. Abundance of 
costly antique furniture was disposed 
about the room, and in one corner 
stood a four-post bed, with heavy black 
cloth curtains around it; the figure fre- 
quently turned towards him with the 
same urch smile ; and when she came 
to the side of the bed, she drew the 
curtains, and, by the light of the lamp, 
which she held towards its contents, 
she disclosed to the horror-stricken 
painter, sitting bolt upright in the bed, 
the livid and demoniac form of Van- 
derhausen. Schalken had hardly seen 
him, when he fell senseless upon the 
floor, where he lay until discovered, on 
the next morning, by persons employed 
in closing the passages into the vaults. 
He was lying in a cell of considerable 
size, which had not been disturbed for 
a long time, and he had fallen beside a 
large coffin, which was supported upon 
small stone pillars, asecurity against the 
attacks of vermin. 

To his dying day Schalken was 
satisfied of the reality of the vision 
which he had witnessed, and he has 
left behind him a curious evidence of 
the impression which it wrought upon 
his fancy, in a painting executed shortly 
after the event we have narrated, and 
which is valuable as exhibiting not only 
the peculiarities which have made 
Schalken’s pictures sought after, but 
even more 80 as presenting a portrait 
as close and fuithful as one taken from 
memory can be, of his early love, Rose 
Velderkaust; whose mysterious fate must 
ever remain matter of speculation. The 
picture represents a chamber of antique 
masonry, such as might be found in 
most old cathedrals, aud is lighted 
faintly by a lamp carried in the hand 
of a female figure, such as we have 
above attempted to describe ; and in 
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the back-ground, and to the left of him 
who examines the painting, there stands 
the form of a man od epgated aroused 
from sleep, and by his attitude, his 
hand being laid upon his sword, ex- 
hibiting considerable alarm: this last 
figure is illuminated only by the ex- 
piring glare of a wood or charcoal 
fire. The whole production exhibits 
a beautiful specimen of that artful snd 
singular distribution of light and shade 
which has rendered the name of Schal- 
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ken immortal among the artists of his 
country. This tale is traditionary, and 
the reader will easily perceive, by our 
studiously omitting to heighten many 
points of the narrative, when a little 
additional colouring might have added 
effect to the recital, that we have 
desired to lay before him, nota figment 
of the brain, but a curious tradition 
connected with, and belonging to, the 
biography of a famous artist. 
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SCRAPS OF HIBERNIAN BALLADS. 


BEING AN EIGHTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
P.P. OF DRUMCOOLAGH. - 


I wAvVE observed, my dear friend, 
among other grievous misconceptions 
current among men otherwise well- 
informed, and which tend to degrade 
the pretensions of my native land, an 
impression that there exists no such 
thing as indigenous modern Irish com- 
position, deserving the name of poetry 
—a belief which has been thought- 
lessly sustained and confirmed by the 
unconscionable literary perverseness of 
Irishmen themselves, who have pre- 
ferred the easy task of concocting hu- 
morous extravaganzas, which carica- 
ture with merciless exaggeration the 
pedantry, bombast, and blunders, in- 
cident to the lowest order of Hiber- 
nian ballads, to the more pleasurable 


and patriotic duty of collecting toge-. 


ther the many, many specimens of 
genuine poetic feeling, which have 
grown up, like its wild flowers, from 
the warm though neglected soil of 
Ireland. In fact, the productions 
which have long been regarded as 
pure samples of Irish poetic composi- 
tion, such as “ The Groves of Blarney,” 
and “ The Wedding of Ballyporeen,” 
“ Ally Croker,” &c. &c. are altogether 
spurious, and as much the thing they 


call themselves “as I to Hercules.” 
There are to be sure in Ireland, as in 
all countries, poems which deserve to 
be laughed at. The native produc- 
tions of which I speak, frequent! 

abound in absurdities; absurdities whic 

are often too, provokingly mixed up 
with what is beautiful, but I strongly 
and absolutely deny that the prevail- 
ing, or even the usual character of 
Irish poetry is that of comicality. No 
country, no time, is devoid of real 
poetry, or something approaching to 
it; and surely, it were a strange thing 
if Ireland, abounding as she does, 
from shore to shore, with all that is 
beautiful, and grand, and savage in 
scenery, and filled with wild recollec- 
tions, vivid passions, warm affections, 
and keen sorrow, could find no lan- 
guage to speak withal, but that of mum- 
mery and jest. No, her language is 
imperfect, but there is strength in its 
rudeness, and beauty in its wildness ; 
and above all, strong feeling flows 
through it, like fresh fountains in rugged 
caverns. And yet I will not say that 
the language of genuine indigenous 
Irish composition is always vulgar and 
uncouth: on the contrary, J am in 
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‘ache of some specimens, though 
y no means of the highest order as to 
poetic merit, which do not possess 
throughout a single peculiarity of dic- 
tion. The lines which I will lay be- 
fore you, “erempli gratia,” by way of 
illustration, are from the pen of an 
unfortunate young man, of very hum- 
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ble birth, whose early hopes were 
crossed by the untimely death of her 
whom he loved. He was a self-edu- 
cated man, and in after life rose to high 
distinctions in the church to which he 
devoted himself—an act which proves 
the sincerity of spirit with which these 
verses were written. 


When moonlight falls on wave and wimple, 
And silvers every circling dimple, 
That onward, onward sails. 
When fragrant hawthorns wild and simple 
Lend perfume to the gales, 
And the pale moon in heaven abiding, 
O’er midnight mists and mountains riding, 
Shines on the river smoothly gliding 


Through quiet dales, 


I wander there in solitude, 
Charmed by the chiming music rude 

Of streams that fret and flow. 
For by that eddying stream she stood, 

On such a night I trow: 
For her the thorn its breath was lending, 
On this same tide ker eye was bending, 
And with its voice ker voice was blending 


Long, long ago. 


Wild stream! I walk by thee once more, 
I see thy hawthorns dim and hoar, 
I hear thy waters moan, 
And night-winds sigh from shore to shore, 
With hushed and hollow tone ; 
But breezes on their light way winging, 
And all thy waters heedless singing, 
No more to me are gladness bringing— 


I am alone. 


Years after years, their swift way keeping, 
Like sere leaves down thy current sweeping, 
Are lost for aye, and sped— 
And Death the wintry soil is heaping 
As fast as flowers are shed. 
And she who wandered by my side, 
And breathed enchantment o’er thy tide, 
That makes thee still my friend and guide— 


And she is dead. 


These lines I have transcribed in 
order to prove a point which I have 
heard you deny, namely, that an Irish 
peasant, for their author was no more, 
may write at least correctly in the 
matter of measure, language, and 
rhyme, and I shall add several extracts 
in further illustration of the same fact, 
a fact whose assertion, it must be al- 
lowed, may appear somewhat paradox- 


ical even to those who are acquainted, 
though superficially, with Hibernian 
composition. The rhymes are, it must 
be granted, in the generality of such 
productions, very latitudinarian indeed, 
and as a veteran votary of the muse 
once assured me, depend wholly upon 
the “wow/s,” (vowels,) as may be seen 
in the following stanza of the famous 

“Shanavan Voicth.” : 


“ What’'ll we have for supper ? 
Says my Shanavan Voicth, 
We'll have turkeys and roast beef, 
And we'll eat it very sweet, 
And then we'll take a sleep, 
Says my Shanavan Voicth.” 
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But I am desirous of showing you 
that although barbarisms may and do 
exist in our native ballads, there are still 
to be found exceptions which furnish 
examples of strict correctness in rhyme 
and metre. Whether they be one whit 
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the better for this I have my doubts. 
In order to establish my position, I 
subjoin a portion of a ballad by one 
Michael Finley, of whom more anon. 
The “ gentleman” spoken of in the 
song is Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 


The day that traitors sould him and inimies bought him, 
The day that the red gold and red blood was paid— 

Then the green turned pale and thrembdled like the dead leaves in Autumn, 
And the heart an’ hope iv Ireland in the could grave was laid. 


The day I saw you first, with the sunshine fallin’ round ye, 
My heart fairly opened with the grandeur of the view : 
For ten thousand Irish boys that day did surround ye, 
An’ I swore to stand by them till death, an’ fight for you. 


Ye wor the bravest gentleman, an’ the best that ever stood, 
And your eyelid never thrembled for danger nor for dread, 

An’ nobleness was flowin’ in each stream of your biood— 
My blessing on you night an’ day, and Glory be your bed. 


My black an’ bitter curse on the head, an’ heart, an’ hand, 

That plotted, wished, an’ worked the fall of this Irish hero bold, 
God’s curse upon the Irishman that sould his native and, 

An’ hell consume to dust the hand that held the thraitor’s gold. 


Such were the politics and poetry of 
Michael Finley, in his day, perhaps, 
the most noted song-maker of his 
country ; but as genius is never with- 
out its eccentricities, Finley had his 
peculiarities, and among these, perhaps, 
the most amusing was his rooted aver- 
sion to pen, ink, and paper, in perfect 
independence of which, all his compo- 
sitions were completed. It is impos- 
sible to describe the jealousy with 
which he regarded the presence of 
writing materials of any kind, and his 
ever wakeful fears lest some literary 
pirate should transfer his oral poetry 
to paper—fears which were not alto- 
gether without warrant, inasmuch as 
the recitation and singing of these ori- 
ginal pieces, were to him a source of 
wealth and importance. I recollect 
upon one occasion, his detecting me in 
the very act of following his recitation 
with my pencil, and I shall not soon 
forget his indignant scowl, as stopping 
abruptly in the midst of a line, he 
sharply exclaimed, “ Is my pome a pig- 
sty, or what, that you want a sur- 
veyor's ground-plan of it?” Owing to 
this absurd scruple, I have been 
obliged, with one exception, that of 
the ballad of “ Phaudhrig Crohoore,” to 
rest satisfied with such snatches and 
fragments of his poetry as my memory 
could bear away—a fact which must 
account for the mutilated state in which 
I have been obliged to present the 
foregoing specimen of his composition. 


It was in vain for me to reason with 
this man of metres uvon the unreason- 
ableness of this despotic and exclusive 
assertion of copyright. I well remem- 
ber his answer to me when, among 
other arguments, I urged the advisa-~ 
bility of some care for the permanence 
of his reputation, as a motive to induce 
him to consent to have his poems 
written down, and thus reduced toa 
palpable and enduring form. “I often 
noticed,” said he, “when a mist id be 
spreadin’, a little brier to look as big, 
you'd think, as an oak tree; an’ the 
same way in the dimness iv the night- 
fall, I often seen a man tremblin’ and 
crassin’ himself as if a sperit was before 
him, at the sight iv a small thorn bush, 
that he'd leap over with ase, if the day- 
light an’ sunshine was in it. An’ that’s 
the rason why I think it id be better 
for the likes iv me to be remimbered 
in tradition than to be written in hise 
tory.” Finley has now been dead 
nearly eleven years, and his fame has 
not prospered by the tactics which he 
pursued, for his reputation, so far from 
being magnified, has been wholly obli- 
terated by the mists of obscurity. 
With no small difficulty, and no in- 
considerable maneuvering, I succeeded 
in procuring, at an expense of trouble 
and conscience, which you will, no 
doubt, think but poorly rewarded, an 
accurate “report” of one of his most 
popular recitations. It celebrates one 
of the many daring exploits of the 
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once famous Phaudhrig Crohoore, (in 

rosaic English, Patrick Connor.) I 
ee witnessed powerful effects pro- 
duced upon large assemblies by Fin- 
ley’s recitation of this poem, which he 
was wont, upon pressing invitation, to 


PHAUDHRIG 
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deliver at weddings, wakes, and the 
like ; of course the power of the nar- 
rative was greatly enhanced by the 
fact, that many of his auditors had 
seen and well knew the chief actors in 
the drama. | 


CROHOORE. 


Oh Phaudhrig Crohore was the broth of a boy, 
And he stood six foot eight, 
And his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 
*Tis Phandhrig was great,— 
And his hair was as black as the shadows of night, 
And hung over the scars left by many a fight ; 
And his voice like the thunder was deep, strong, and loud, 
And his eye like the lightnin’, from under the cloud. 
And all the girls liked him, for he could spake civil, 
And sweet when he chose it, for he was the divil. 
An’ there wasn’t a girl from thirty-five undher, 
Divil a matter how crass but he could come round her. 
_ But of all the sweet girls that smiled on him, but one 
Was the girl of his heart, an’ he loved her alone. 
An’ warm as the sun, as the rock firm an’ sure 
Was the love of the heart of Phaudhrig Crohoore, 
An’ he’d die for one smile from his Kathleen O’Brien, 
For his love, like his hatred, was sthrong as the lion. 


But Michael O’Hanlon loved Kathleen as well 
As he hated Crohoore, an’ that same was like hell. 
But O’Brien liked him, for they were the same parties, 
The O’Briens, O'Hanlons, an’ Murphys, and Cartys— 
An’ they all went together an’ hated Crohoore, 
For it’s many’s the batin’ he gave them before— 
An’ O'Hanlon made up to O’Brien, an’ savs he, 
'll marry your daughter, if you'll give her to me,— 
And the match was made up, an when Shrovetide came on, 
The company assimbled three hundred if one,— 
There was all the O’Hanlons, an’ Murphys, an’ Cartys, 
An’ the young boys an’ girls av all o’ them parties. 
An’ the O’Briens av coorse, gothered strong on that day 
An’ the pipers an’ fiddlers were tearin’ away, 
There was roarin’, an’ jumpin’, an’ jiggin’, an’ flingin’, 
An’ jokin’, an’ blessin’, an’ kissin’, an’ singin,’ 
An’ they wor all langhin’, why not to be sure, 
How O’Hanlon came inside of Phaudhrig Crohoore, 
An’ they all talked an’ laughed the length of the table 
Atin’ an’ dhrinkin’ all while they wor able, 
And with pipin’ an’ fiddlin’ an’ roarin’ like tundher, 
Your head you'd think fairly was splittin’ asundher ; 
And the priest called out “ silence ye blackguards agin,” 
An’ he took up his prayer-book, just goin’ to begin, 
An’ they all held their tongues from their funnin’ and bawlin’ 
So silent you'd notice the smallest pin fallin’; 
An’ the priest was just beginin’ to read, whin the door 
Sprung back to the wall, and in walked Crohoore, 
Oh! Phaudhrig Crohoore was the broth of a boy, 

An’ he stood six foot eight, 
An’ his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 

*Tis Phaudhrig was great,— 
An’ he walked slowly up, watched by many a bright eye, 
As a black cloud moves on through the stars of the sky, 
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‘An’ none sthrove to stop him, for Phaudhrig was great, 
Till he stood all alone, just apposit the sate, | 
Where O'Hanlon and Kathleen, his beautiful bride, 

Were sitting so illigant out side by side,— 

An’ he gave her one look that her heart almost broke, 

An’ he turned to O’Brien, her father, and spoke, 

An’ his voice, like the thunder, was deep, sthrong an’ loud 
An’ his eye shone like lightnin’ from under the cloud, 

“J didn’t come here like a tame, crawlin’ mouse, 

But I stand like a man in my inimy’s house, | 
In the field, on the road, Phaudhrig never knew fear, 

Of his foemen, an’ God knows he scorns it here ; 

So lave me at aise, for three minutes or four, 

To spake to the girl I'll never see more.” 

An’ to Kathleen he turned, and his voice changed its'tone, 
For he thought of the days when he called her his own, 
An’ his eye blazed like lightnin’ from undher the cloud 

On his false-hearted girl, reproachful and proud, 

An’, says he, “ Kathleen bawn is it thrue what I hear 
That you marry of your free choice without threat or fear, 
If so spake the word, an I'll turn and depart, 

Chated once, and once only by woman’s false heart.” 

Oh! sorrow and love made the poor girl dumb, 

An’ she thried hard to spake, but the words wouldn’t come, 
For the sound of his voice, as he stood there fornint her, 
Wint could on her heart as the night wind in winther. 

An’ the tears in her blue eyes stood tremblin’ to flow, 
And pale was her cheek, as the moonshine on snow ; 
Then the heart of bould Phandrig swelled high in its place, 
For he knew, by one Juok in that beautiful face, 

That though sthrangers an’ foemen their pledged hands might sever, 
Her true heart was his, and his only, for ever. 

An’ he lifted his voice, like the agle’s hoarse call, 

An’ says Phaudhrig, “She’s mine still, in spite of ye all.” 


Then up jumped O'Hanlon, an’ a tall boy was he, 


An’ he looked on bould Phaudbhrig as fierce as could be, 
An’ says he, “by the hokey, before you go out, 

Bould Phaudhrig Crohoore, you must fight for a bout.” 
Then Phaudhrig made answer, “I'll do my endeavour,” 
An’ with one blow, he stretched bould O’ Hanlon for ever. 
In his arms he took Kathleen, an’ stepped to the door ; 
And he leaped on his horse, and flung her before ; 

An’ they all were so bother’d, that not a man stirred 

Till the galloping hoofs on the pavement were heard. 
Then up they all started, like bees in the swarm, 

Ar’ they riz a great shout, like the burst of a storm, 

An’ they roared, and they ran, and they shouted galore; 
But Kathleen and Phaudhrig they never saw more. 


But them days are gone by, an’ he is no more ; 

An’ the green grass is growin’ o’er Phaudhrig Crohoore, 

For he couldn't be asy or quiet at all ; 

As he lived a brave boy, he resolved so to fall. 

And he took a good pike—for Phaudhrig was great— 

And he fought, an’ he died in the year ninety-eight. 

An’ the day that Crohoore in the green field was killed, 

A sthrong boy was sthretched, and a sthrong heart was stilled. 


It is due to the memory of Finley to say, that the foregoing ballad, though 


bearing throughout a strong resemblance to Walter Scott's Lochinvar, was never- 
theless composed long before that spirited production had seen the light. 
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JIM SULIVAN’S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT SNOW. 


BEING A NINTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
PP. OF DRUMCOOLAGH, 


Juss SvLIvAN was a dacent, honest boy 
as you'd find in the seven parishes, 
an’ he was a beautiful singer, an’ an 
illegant dancer intircly, an’ a mighty 
pleasant boy in himself; but he had 
the divil’s bad luck, for he murried 
for love, an’ av course he never had 
an asy minute afther. Nell Gorman 
was the girl he funcied, an’ a beautiful 
slip of a girl she was, jist twinty to 
the minute when he married her. She 
was as round un’ us complate in all 
her shapes as a firkin, you'd think, an’ 
her two cheeks was as faut an’ as red, 
it id open your heart to look at them, 
But beauty is not the thing all through, 
an’ as beautiful as she was she had 
the divil’s tongue, an’ the divil's timper, 
an’ the divil’s behavour all out; an’ it 
was impassible for him to be in the 
house with her for while you'd count 
tin without havin’ an argument, an’ as 
sure as she riz an arguinent with him 
she'd hit him a wipe iv a skillet or 
whatever lay next to her hand. Well, 
this wasn't at all plasin’ to Jim Sulivan 
you may be sure, an’ there was scarce 
a weck that his head wasn't plasthered 
up, or his back bint double, or his nose 
swelled as big as a pittaty, with the 
vilence iv her timper, an’ his heart 
was scalded everlastinly with her 
tongue ; so he had no pace or quiet- 
neas in body or soul at all at all, with 
the way she waszoin’ an, Well, your 
honour, one c snowin’ evenin’ he 
kim in afther his day's work regulatin’ 
the men in the farm, an’ he sat down 
very quite by the fire, for he had a 
scrimmidge with her in the mornin’, 
an’ all he wanted was an air iv the 
fire in pace; so divil a word he said 
but dhrew a stool an’ sat down close 
to the fire. Well, as soou as the 
woman saw him, “ Move aff,” says sh 
“an’ don't be inthrudin’ an the fi 
says she. Well, he kept never mindin 
an’ didn’t let an’ to hear a word she 
was sayin’, so she kim over an’ she 
had a spoon in her hand, an’ she took 
jist the smallest taste in life iv the 
boilin’ watlicr out iv the pot, an’ she 
dhropped it down an his shins, an’ 
with that he let a roar you'd think 
the roof id fly aff iv the house. 
“ Hould your tongue, you barbarian,” 
says she, “you'll waken the child,” 
says she. “ An’ if I done right,” says 
he, for the spoonful of boilin’ wather 
riz him entirely, “I'd take yourself, 





















says he, “an’ I'd stuff you into the 
pot an the fire, an’ boil you,” says he, 
“into castor oil,” says he, “ 
purty behavour,” says 
usage you're givin’ me, isn't it 2” says 
she, gettin’ wickeder every minute; 
“but before I’m boiled,” says she, 
“thry how you like that,” says she; 
an’, sure enough, hefore he had time 
to put up his guard, she hot him a 
rale terrible clink iv the iron spoon 
acrass the jaw. “ Hould m i 
or I'll murdher her,” say! 
* Will you ?* says she, an’ with that 
she hot him another tin times as 
good as the first. “By ote says 
he, slappin’ himself behind, “that’s the 
last salute you'll ever give me,” says 
he, “so take my last blessin’, 
he, “you ungovernable baste,” says 
he—an’ with that he pulled an his 
hat an’ walked out iv the door. Well, 
she never minded a word he said, for 
he used to say the same thing all as 
one every time she dhrew blood ; an’ 
she had no expectation at all but he'd 
come back by the time supper id be 
ready ; but faix the story didn’t f° 
quite so simple this time, for while he 
was walkin’, lonesome enough, down 
the borheen, with his heart almost 
broke with the pain, for his shins an’ 
his jaw was mighty troublesome, av 
course, with the thratement he got, 
who did he see but Mick Hanlon, his 
uncle's sarvint y, ridin’ down, quite 
an’ asy, an the ould black horse, with 
a halter as long as himself. “ Is that 
Mr. Soolivan ?* says the dy, says he, 
as soon as he saw him a good bit aff. 
“To be sure it is, ye spalpeen, you,” 
saya Jim, rourin’ out; “what do you 
want wid me this time a-day ?” says 
he. “Don’t you know me ?” sa: 
gossoon, “it’s Mick Hanlon that’s in 
it,” says he.“ Oh, blur anugers, thin, 
it’s welcome you are, Micky asthore,” 
says Jim; “how is all wid the man 
an’ the woman beyant?” says he. 
“Oh!” says Micky, “bad enough,” 
says he, “the ould man’s jist aff, an’ 
if you don't hurry like shot,” says he, 
“he'll be in glory before you get there,* 
says he. “It's jokin’ ye are,” says 
Jim, sorrowful enough, for he was 
mighty purtial to his uncle intirely, 
“Oh, not in the smallest taste,” says 
Micky, “the breath was jist out iv 
him,” says he, “when I left the farm, 
‘an’’ says he, ‘take the ould black 
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horse,’ says he, ‘for he’s shure-footed 
for the road? says he, ‘an’ bi mn 
Soolivan here,’ says he, ‘for I think 
I'd die asy af [ could see him onst,’ 
says he.” “Well,” says Jim, “will 
I have time,” says he, “to go back 
to the house, for it would be a conso- 
lation,” says he, “to tell the bad uews 
to the woman?” says he. “It's too 
late, you are already,” says Micky, 
“s0 come up behind me, for God's 
sake,” says he, “ an’ don’t waste time ;” 
an’ with that he brought the horse 
up beside the ditch, an’ Jim Soolivan 
mounted up behind Micky, an’ they 
rode off, an’ tin good miles it was iv 
’ at the other side iv Keeper 
entirely ; an’ it was snowin’ so fast 
that the ould baste could hardly go 
an at all at all, an’ the two bys an 
his back was jist like a snowball all 
as one, an’ almost fruz an’ smothered 
ut the same time, your honour; an’ 
they wor both mighty sorrowful en. 
tirely, an’ their tovs almost dhroppin’ 
aff wid the could. And when Jim 
got to the farm his uncle was gettin’ 
an illegantly, he was sittin’ up 
sthrong au’ warm in the bed, and im- 
provin’ every minute, an’ no signs 
av dyin’ an him at all at all; so 
he had all his throuble for nothin’. 
But this wasn’t all, for the snow kem 
so thick that it was umpassible to get 
along the roads at a at all; an’ 
faix, instead iv gettin’ betther, next 
mornin’ it was only tin times worse ; 
so Jim had jist to take it asy, an’ 
stay wid his uncle antil such times 
as the snow id melt. Well, your 
honour, the evenin’ Jim Soolivan wint 
away, whin the dark was closin’ in, 
Nell Gorman, his wife, begind to 
get mighty anasy in herself whin she 
didn’t see him comin’ back at all; 
an’ she was gettin’ more an’ mure 
frightfal in herself every minute till 
the dark kem an, an’ divil a taste 
iv her husband was comin’ at all at 
all. “Oh!” says she, “there's no 
use in purtendin’, I know he’s kilt 
himself ; he has committed infantycide 
an himself," says she, “like a dissi 
pated blizgard as he always was, 
ie, “God rest his soul. Oh, 
isn't it me an’ not you, Jim 
Soolivan, that’s the unforthunate wo- 
man,” says she, “for ain't I cryin’ here, 
an’ isn't he heaven, the hliggard,” 
says she. “Oh, voh, voh, it’s not 
at home comfortable with your wile 
an’ family that you are, Jim Soolivan,” 
says she, “but in the other world, you 
aumathaun, in glory wid the suints, L 
hope,” says she, “It's I that’s the 
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unforthinate  famal: she, “an’ 
not yourself, Jim Soolivan,” says she. 


An’ this way she kep an till inornin’, 
cryin’ an’ lamintin'; an’ wid the first 
light she culled up ull the sarvint bys, 
au’ she tould them to go out an’ to 
sareh every inch iv ground to find 
the corpse, ‘fur I'm sure.” says she, 
“it’s not to go hide hinself he would,” 
says she. Well, they went as well 
as they could rammagin’ through the 
snow, antil, a last, what should they 
come to, sure enough, but the corpse 
of a poor thravelling man, that fell 
over the quarry the night before by 
rason of the snow un’ some licqure 
he had, maybe; but, at any rate, he 
was as dead as a herrin’, an’ his face 
was knocked all to pieces jist like an 
over-builed pitaty, glory be to God ; 
aun’ divil a taste iv a nose or a chin, 
or a hill or a hollow from one end 
av his face to the other but was all 
as flat as a pancake; an’ he was 
about Jim Soolivan's size, an’ dhressed 
out exactly the same, wid a ridin’ 
coat un’ new cordheroys; so they 
carried him home, un’ they were 
all as sure as daylight it was Jim 
Soolivan himself, an’ they were won- 
dherin’ he'd do sich a dirty turn as to 
go kill himself for spite. Well, your 
honour, they waked him as well as they 
could, with what neighbours they could 
get together, but by rason iv the snow, 
there wasn't enough gothered to make 
much divarsion; however it was a 
plisint wake enough, an’ the church- 
yard an’ the priest bein’ convanient, 
as soon as the youngstlers had their 
bit iv fun and divarsion out iv the 
corpse, they burried it without a great 
dale iv hrouble ; an’ about three days 
afther the berrin, ould Jim Mallowney, 
from th'other side iv the little hill, her 
own cousin by the mother’s side—he 
had a snug bit iv a farm an’ a house 
close by, by the same token: 
walkin’ in to sce how she 


















her about one thing an’ another, 
he got her quite un’ usy into middlin’ 
good humour, an’ us soun as he see 
i time, “I'm wondherin’” says 
he, * Nell Gorman, sich a handsome, 
likely girl, id be thinkin’ iv nothin’ 
but laminin’ an’ the likes,” says he, 
“an’ lingerin’ a 
any consolation, or gettin’ w hi 
says he, “Oh,” says she, “isn't it 
only three days since 1 burried the 
poor man,” says she, “an? isn't it 
rather soon to be talkin’ iv man 
agin?” “Divil a taste,” says 
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“three days is jist the time to a 
minute for ery her a husband, 
an’ there's no’ oceasion in 
keepin’ it up.” sa 
all that,” says he, isulimost 
over, un’ if you don't be sturriu’ your 
self un’ lookin’ about you, you'll be 
lute,” says he, “for this yeur at any 
rate, an’ that’s twelve months lost, 
an’ ‘who's to look ufther the farm 
ull that time ?” says he, “an’ to keep 
the men to their work?” says he. 
“Is thrue for Re Jim Mallowney,* 
eard the neigh- 



































says 
“An' who would you advise ? 
she. “Young Andy Curtis 
e boy," says he. “Hi 

boy in himself." says sh 
handy @ gossoon as is out,” says he. 
“Well, thin, Jim Mallowney,” says 
the, “here's ‘my hund, an’ you may 
be talkin’ to Andy Curtis, an’ if he's 
wil I'm agreuble- 
says she. 
with himself strait to Andy Curtis, 
an’ before three duys more was pust 
the weddin’ kem an, an’ Nell Gorman 
an’ Andy Curtis was niurried as com- 
plate as possible ; un’ if the wuke was 
plisint the weddin’ was tin times 
agreuble, an’ all the neighbours that 
could muke their way to it was there, 
an’ there was three fiddlers an’ lots iv 
pipers, an’ ould® Connor Shamus the 
piper himself was in it—by the same 










































token it was the lust weddin’ he ever 
played music at, for the next mornin’, 
whin he was goin’ home, bein’ mighty 





hearty an’ plisint in himself, he was 
smothered in the snow, undher the 
ould castle ; an’ by my ‘sowl he was 
a sore loss to the bys and girls twenty 
miles round, for he was the illigantest 
piper, barrin’ the liquer alone, that 
ever worked a bellows, Well, a weck 
punted over smart enongh, an’ Nell at! 
er new husband was mighty well 
continted with one another, for it wus 
too soon for her to begin to reyulate 
him the way she used with poor Jim 
Soolivun, so they wor comfortable 
enough; but this was too good to 
lust, for the thaw kem an, wn’ you may 
be sure Jim Soolivan didn't lose a 
minute's time as soon as the heavy 
dhirift iv snow was melted enough 
between him and home to let hi 
for he didn't hear a 
news from home sinst he lift it, by 
Tason that no one, good nor bad, could 
thravel at all, with the way the suow 
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was dhrifed, So, one night, when 
Nell Gorman an’ her new husband, 
Andy Curtis, was snug an’ warm in 
fast asleep, an’ every thing 
quite, who should come to the door, 
sure ‘enouzh, but Jim Soolivan him- 
Jf, an’ he beginned fakin’ the door 
ida big blakthorn stick he had, au’ 
rourin’ out like the divil to open the 
door, for he had a dhrop. taken, 
“ What the divil’s the matther ?” 

wakenin’ out iv his sleep. 
* Who's butin’ the door ? says Nell: 
“what's all the noise for ?” says she. 
Who's in it?” says Andy. “It’s 
says Jim. “Who are you?" 
Andy ; “what's your name ?* 
sayshe. “ By jubers 
Andy.“ Wait ‘till I 
































get ut you,” says Jim, hittin’ the door 
a lick iv ‘the wattle you'd hear half 
a mile off. “Its him, sure enoi 
says Nell; “I know his speech 





his wandherin’ sow! that can't get rest, 
the crass o” Christ betune us an’ harm 
“Let me in,” says Jim, “or I'll dhrive 











the door in a top iv “Jim 
Soolivan, Jim Soolivan,” says Nell, 
up in the bed, an’ gropin’ for 





a quart bottle iv holy wather she 

used to hang by the buck iv the bed, 

“‘dou't come in, darlin’, there's holy 
he ; 





wather here,” says she ; “but tell me 
from where you are iy there any 
thing that’s throublin’ your poor sinful 
sow! ?” says she. * An’ tell me, how 
many masses ‘ill make you asy, an’ by 
this crass, I'll buy you'as many as you 

5" auys she.’ ¢ Tdon't know what 
“Go 














cure to the bit ivme ‘ill go buck to 
glory, or uny where else,” says he, 
“th d night ; so open the door 
she. “The 
By jabera 
you'd poles says he, “or it “ill be 
Worse for you,” says he ; an‘ wid that 
he fell to’ wallopin’ the door till he 
was fairly tired, an’ Andy an’ his wife 
themselves un’ i 
for the bare life all the time. 
* Jim Soolivan,” says she, as soon 
he was done, “go back, 
sake, un’ don't be freaken 
your poor fatherless childhren,” sa 
she. “Why, you bosthoon, you,” sa 
Jim, “ wou't you let your husband in, 
says he, * to his own house *” suys he, 
You wor husband, sure enough,’ 
3 she, “but it's well yon know, 
Jim Soolivan, you're not my husband 
































* Literally, Cornelian Jumes—the last name employe 
Hably, im the South, as the short numne for Cornelius, oF 








patronymic, Connor is uted, inva 
‘rahore 
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now,” says she. “You're as dhrunk 
as can be consaved,” says Jim. “Go 
back, in God's name, pacibly to your 
grave,” says Nell. “ By my sowl, it’s 
to my grave you'll sind me, sure 
enough,” says he, “ you hard-hearted 
bain’, for I'm jist aff wid the cowld,” 
says he. “Jim Sulivan,” says she, 
“it’s in your dacent coffin you should 
be, you unforthunate sperit,” says she ; 
“what is it's annoyin’ your sowl, in 
the wide world, at all?” says she; 
“hadn't you every thing complute ?” 
says she, “the oil, an’ the wake, an’ 
the berrin’?” says she. “ Och, by the 
hoky,” says Jim, “it’s too long I'm 
makin’ a fool iv mysilf, gostherin’ wid 
you outside iv my own door,” says 
, “ for it’s plane to be seen,” says he, 
“you don't know what you're sayin’, 
an’ no one e/se knows whut you mane, 
you unforthunate fool,” says he; ‘so, 
onst for all, open the door quictly,” 
says he, “or, by my sowkins, I'll not 
lave a splinther together,” says he. 
“ Well, whin Nell an’ Andy scen he 
was getting vexed, they beginned to 
bawl out their prayers, with the fright, 
asif the life was lavin’ them; an’ the 
more he bate the door, the louder they 
prayed, until at last Jim was fairly 
tired out. ‘Bud luck to you,” says 
he; “for a _rale divil av a woman,” 
sayshe. “I can't get any advantage 
av you, any way ; but wait till I get 
hould iv you, that’s all,” sayshe. An’ 
he turned aff from the door, an’ wint 
round to the cow-house, an’ settled 
himself as well as he could, in the 
ethraw ; an’ he was tired enough wid 
the thravellin’ he had in the day time, 
an’ a good dale bothered with what 
liquor he had taken; so he was purty 
sure of sleepin’ wherever he thrun 
himself. But, by my sowl, it wasn't 
the same way with the man an’ the 
woman in the house—for divil a wink 
iv sleep, good or bad, could they get 
at all, wid the fright iv the spirit, us 
they supposed ; an’ with the first light 
they sint a little gossoon, as fast as he 
could wag, straight off, like a shot, to 
the priest, an’ to desire him, for the 
love o’ God, to come to them an the 
minute, an’ to bring, if it was plasin’ to 
his raverence, all the little things he 
had for sayin’ mass, an’ savin’ sowls, an’ 
banishin’ sperits, an’ freckenin’ the divil, 
an’ the likes iv that. An’ it wasn’t 
long till his raverence kem down, sure 
enough, on the ould gray mare, wid the 
little mass-boy hehind him, an’ the 
prayer-books an’ bibles, an’ all the other 
tmystarious articles that was wantin’, 
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along wid him ; an’ as soon as he kem 
in, “God save all here,” sayshe. “ God 
save ye, kindly, your raverence,” says 
they. “An’ what's gone wrong wid 
ye?” says he; “ye must be very bad,” 
says he, “entirely, to disturb my devo- 
tions,” says he, “this way, jist at break- 
fast time,” says he. “ By my sowkins,” 
says Nell, “it's bad enough we are, 
your raverence,” says she, for it’s poor 
Jim's sperit,” says sh od rest his 
sowl, wherever it is, she, “that 
was wandherin’ up an’ down, opposit 
the door all night,” says she, “in the 
way it was no use at all, thryin’ to get 
a wink iv sleep,” says she. - “ 

it, you want me, I suppose, 

priest. “If your raverence, ‘id do that 
same, it “id be plasin’ to us,” says Andy. 
“Trill be rather expinsive,” says the 
priest. “ We'll not differ about the 


















e, your raverence,” says Andy. 
Did the sperit stop long ?” says the 
riest. “ Most part iv the night,” says 


‘ell, “the Lord be merciful to us all!” 
saysshe. “ That'll make it more costly 
than I thought,” says he, “An’ did 
it make much noise ?” says he. “ By 
iny sowl, it’s it that did,” Andy ; 
“featherin’ the door wid sticks and 
stones,” says he, antil 1 fairly thought 
every minute,” says he, “theould boords 
id smash, an’ the sperit id be in an top 
iv us—God bless us,” says he— 
“Phiew ! says the priest ; “it'll cost 
a power iv money.” “Well, your ra- 
verence,” suys Andy, “ take whatever 
you like,” says he; “only make sure 
it won't annoy us any more,” says he. 
“Oh! by my sowkins,” says the priest, 
“jell be the quarest ghost in the siven 
parishes,” says he,” if it has the courage 
to come back,” says he, “afther what 
Tl do this mornin’, plase God,” says 
he ; “so we'll say twelve pounds ; an’ 
God knows it's chape enough,” says he, 
“considherin’ all the sarcumstances,” 
says he. Well, there wasn’t a second 
word to the bargain ; so they paid him 
the money down, an’ he settled the 
table out like an althar, before the 
door, an’ he settled it out wid all the 
things he had wid him; an’ he lit a bit 
iva holy candle, an’ he scathered his 
holy wather right an’ left ; an’ he took 
up a big book, an’ he wint an readin’ 
for half an hour, good; an’ whin he 
kem to the end, he tuck hould iv his 
little bell, and he beginned to ring it 
for the bare life ; an’, by my sowl, he 
rung it so well, that he wakened Jin 
Sulivan in the cow-house, where he 
was sleepin’, an’ up he jumped, widout 
@ minute's delay, an’ med right for the 
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house, where all the family an’ the 
priest, an’ the little mass-boy was as- 
simbled, layin’ the ghost ; an’ us soon 
as his raverence seen him comin’ in at 
the door, wid the fair fright, he flung 
the bell is head, an’ hot him sich a 
lick iv i the forehead, that he 
sthretched him an the flour; but faix 
he didn’t wait to ax any questions, but 
he cut round the table as if the divil 
was afther him, an’ out at the door, an’ 
didn’t stop even as much as to mount 
an his mare, but leuthered away down 
the borheen us fast as his legs could 
carry him, though the mud was up to 
his knees, savin’ your presence. Well, 
by the time Jim kem to himself, the 
family persaved the mistake, an’ Andy 
wint home, lavin’ Nell to make the ex- 
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planation. An’ assoon as Jim heerd it 
all, he said he was quite contint to lave 
her to Andy, entirely ; but the priest 
would not hear iv it; an’ he jist med 
him marry his wife over again, an'a 
merry widdin’ it was, an’ a fine collec- 
tion for his raverence. An’ Andy was 
there along wid the rest, an’ the priest 

ut a small pinnance upon him,-for 

ein’ in too great « hurry to murry a 
widdy. An’ bad luck to the word he’d 
allow any one to say an the business, 
ever after, at all, at all, 80, av cout 
one offinded his reverence, by spakin’i 
the twelve pounds he got for layin’ the 
it. An’ the neighbours wor all 
mighty well plased, to be sure, for get 
tin’ all the divarsion of a wake, an’ two 
weddin’s for nothin’. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF A TYRONE FAMILY, 


BEING A TENTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
PP. OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


INTRODUCTION, 


[In the following narrative, I have endeavoured to give as nearly as possible 
the “ipsissima verba” of the valued friend from whom I received it, conscious 
that aberration from her mode of telling the tale of her own life, would at 
once impair its accuracy and its effect. Would, that, with her words, I could 
also bring before you her animated gesture, her expressive countenance, the 
solemn and thrilling air and accent with which she related the dark passages in 
her strange story ; and, above all, that I could communicate the impressive 
consciousness that the narrator had seen with her own eyes, and personally 
acted in the scenes which she described ; these accompaniments, taken with the 
additional circumstance, that she who told the tule was one far too deeply and 
sadly impressed with religious principle, to misrepresent or fabricate what she 
repeated as fact, gave to the tale a depth of interest which the events recurded 
could hardly, themselves, have produced. I became acquainted with the lady 
from whose lips I heard this narrative, nearly twenty years since, and the story 
struck my fancy so much, that I committed it to paper while it was still fresh in 
my mind, and should its perusal afford you entertainment for a listless half hour, 
my labour shall not have been bestowed in vain. I find that I have taken the 
story down as she told it, in the first person, and, perhaps, this is as it should be. 









She began as follows] 


My maiden name was Richardson,* 
the designation of a family of some dis- 
tinction in the county of Tyrone. I 
was the younger of two daughters, and 
we were the onlychildren. There was 
a difference in our ages of neatly six 

ears, so that I did not, in my child- 

ood, enjoy that close companionship 
which sisterhood, in other circum~ 
stances, necessarily involves ; and while 
Iwas still a child, my sister was mar- 
ried. The person upon whom she be- 
atowed her Band, wasa Mr. Carew, a 
gentleman of property and considera- 
tion in the north of England. [ re- 
member well the eventful day of the 
wedding ; the thronging carriayes, the 
noisy menials, the loud laughter, the 
merry faces, and the gay dresses. 
Such sights were then new to me, and 
harmonized ill with the sorrowtul feel- 
ings with which 1 regarded the event 
which was to separate me, as it turned 
out, for ever, from a sister whose ten- 
derness alone had hitherto more than 
supplied all that I wanted in my mo- 
ther’s affection. The day soon arrived 














which was to remove the happy couple 
from Ashtown-house. The carriage 
stood at the hull-door, and my poor 
sister kissed me again, and again, tell- 
ing me that I should see her soon, 
The carriage drove away, and I gazed 

fer it until my eyes filled with tears, 
and, returning slowly to my chamber, I 
wept more bitterly, and 80, to speak 
more desolately, than ever I had done 
before. My father had never seemed to 
love, or to take an interestin me. He 
had desired a gon, and I think he never 
thoroughly forgave me my unfortunate 
sex. My having come into the world at 
allus his child, he regarded as a kind of 
fraudulent intrusion, and, as his auti- 
pathy to me had its origin in an im- 
perfection of mine, too radical for re- 
moval, I never even hoped to stand 
high in his good graces. My mother 
was, I dure say, as fond of ne as she 
was of any one ; but she was a woman, 
of a masculine and a worldly cast of 
mind. She had no tenderness or syin- 
pathy forthe weaknesses, oreven for the 
affections of woman's nature, and her 
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demeanour towards me was peremp- 
tory, and often even harsh. It is not 
to be supposed, then, that I found in 
the society of my parents much to sup- 
ply the loss of my sister, About a 
year after her marriage, we received 
letters from Mr. Curew, containing ac- 
counts of my sister's health, which, 
though not actually alarming, were cal- 
culated to make us seriously uneasy. 
‘The symptoms most dwelt upon, were, 
loss of appetite and cough. The let- 
ters concluded by intimating that he 
would avail himself of my father and 
mother’s repeated invitation to spend 
some time at Ashtown, particularly as 
the physician who had been consulted 
as to my sister's health had strongly 
advised a removal to her native 
air. There were added repeated assu- 
rances that nothing serious was appre- 
hended, ‘as it was supposed that a de- 
ranged state of the liver was the only 
source of the symptoms which seemed 
to intimate consumption. In accord- 
ance with this announcement, my sister 
and Mr. Carew arrived in Dublin, 
where one of my father’s carriages 
awaited them, in readiness to’ start 
upon whatever day or hour they might 
choose for their departure. It was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Carew was, a3 soon 
as the day upon which they were to 
leave Dublin was definitely fixed, to 
write to my father, who intended that 
the two last stages should be performed 
by hisown horses, upon whose speed and 
safety far more reliance might be placed 
than upon those of the ordinary post- 
horses, which were, at that time, almost, 
without exception, of the very worst 
order. The journey, one of about 
ninety miles, was to be divided; the 
larger portion to be reserved for the 
second day. On Sunday, a letter 
reached us, stating that the party would 
Jeave Dublin on Monday, snd, in due 
course, reach Ashtown upon Tuesday 
evening. Tueaday came : the evening 
closed in, and yet no carriage appear- 
ed ; darkness came on, and still no 
sign of our expected visitors. Hour 
after hour passed away, and it was now 
past twelve; the night was remarkably 
culm, scarce a breath stirring, so that 
any sound, such as that produced by 
the rapid movement ofa vehicle, would 
have been andible at a considerable 
distance. For some such sound I was 
feverishly listening. It was, however, 
my father’s rule to close the house at 
nightfall, and the window-shutters 
being fastened, I was unable to recon- 
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noitre the avenue as I would have 
wished. It was nearly one o'clock, 
and we began almost to despair of see- 
ing them upon that night, when I 
thought I distinguished the sound of 
wheels, but so remote and faint as to 
make me at first very uncertain. The 
noise approached ; it become louder 
and clearer ; it stopped for a moment, 
I now heard the shrill screaking of the 
Tusty iron, as the avenue gate revolved 
on its hinges ; again came the sound 
of wheels in rapid motion. 

“It is they,” said I, starting uP. 
“the carriage is in the avenue,” 
all stood for afew moments, breath- 
lessly listening. On thundered the ve- 
hicle with the speed of a whirlwin 
crack went the whip, and clatter went 
the wheels, as it rattled over the un- 
even pavement of the court ; a gene- 
ral and furions barking from all the 
dogs about the honse, hailed its arrival. 
We hurried to the hall me to hear 
the steps let down with the sharp 
clanging noise peculiar to the opera 
tion, and the hum of voices exerted 
in the bustle of arrival, The hall-door 
was now thrown open, and we all step- 
ped forth to greet our visitors. The 
court was perfectly empty ; the moon 
was shining broadly and brightly uponall 
around ; nothing was to be seen but the 
tall trees with their long spectral sha- 
dows, now wet with the dews of 
night. We stood gazing from right to 
left, as if suddenly awakened from a 
dreamn ; the dogs ‘walked suspiciously, 
growling and snuffing about the court, 
and by totally and suddenly ceasing 
their former loud barking, as also by 
carrying their tails between their legs, 
expressing the predominance of fear. 
We looked one upon the other in per- 
plexity and dismay, and I think I never 
beheld more pale faces assembled. 
By my father’s direction, we looked 
about to find anything which might in- 
dicate or account for the noise which 
we had heard ; but no such thing was to 
be seen—even the mire which lay upon 
the avenue was undisturbed. We re- 
turned to the house, more panic struck 
than I can describe. On the next day, 
we learned by a messenger, who had 
ridden hard the greater part of the 
niglit, that my sister was dead. On 
Sunday evening, she had retired to 
bed rather unwell, and, on Monday, 
her indisposition declared itself une- 
quivocally to be malignant fever. She 
became hourly worse, and, on Tuesday 
night, a little after midnight, she ex~ 
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fired T mention this circumstance, 
yecause it was one upon which a thou- 
sand wild and fantastical reports were 
founded, though one would have 
thought that the truth scarcely required 
to be improved upon; and again, be- 
cause it produced a strong and lasting 
effect upon my spirits, and indced, [ 
am inclined to think, upon my charac- 
ter. I was, for several years after this 
occurrence, long after the violence of 
my grief subsided, so wretchedly low- 
spirited and nervous, that I could 
scarcely be said to live, and during 
this time, habits of indecision, arising 
out of a listless acquiescence in the will 
of others, a fear of encountering even 
the slightest opposition, and a disposi- 
tion to S ehrink from what are commonly 
called amusements, grew upon me so 
strongly, that I have scarcely even yet, 
altogether overcome them. We saw 
nothing more of Mr. Carew. He re- 
turned to England as svon as the me- 
lancholy rites attendant upon the event 
which I have just mentioned were per- 
formed ; and not being altogether 
consolable, he married again within 
two years; after which, owing to the 
remoteness of our relative situations, 
and other circumstances, we gradually 
lost sight of him. I was now an only 
child ; and, as my elder sister had died 
without issue, it was evident that, in 
the ordinary course of things, my fa- 
ther’s property, which was altogether 
in his power, would go to me, and the 
consequence was, that before I was 
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fourteen, Ashtown-house was besieged 
by a host of snitors; however, whe- 
ther it was that J. was too young, or 
that none of the aspirants to my hand 
stood sufficiently high in rank or wealth, 
I was suffered by both parents to do 
exactly as I pleased ; and well was it 
for me, as I afterwards found that for- 
tune, or, rather Providence, had so 
ordained it, that I had not suffered my 
affections to become in any degree en- 
gaged, for my mother would never 
have snfered any silly fancy of mine, 
as she was inthe habit of styling an 
attachment, to stand in the way of her 
ambitious views ; views which she was 
determined to carry into effect, in de- 
fiance of every obstacle, and in order 
to accomplish which, she would not 
have hesitated to sacrifice anything so 
unreasonable and contemptible us a 
girlish passion. 

When I reached the age of sixteen, 
my mother’s plans began to develope 
themselves, and, at her suggestion, we 
moved to Dublin to sojourn for the 
winter, in order that no time might be 
lost in disposing of me to the best ad- 
vantage. I had been tyo long accus- 
tomed to consider myself as of no im- 
portance whatever, to believe for a mo- 
ment that I was in reality the cause of 
all the bustle and preparation which sur- 
rounded me, and being thus relieved 
from the pain which a consciousness of 
my real situation would have inflicted, 
I journeyed towards the capital with a 
feeling of total indifference. 











® The residuary legntee of the late Frances Purcell, who has the honour of select- 
ing such of his lamented old friend's manuscripts as may appear fit for publication, in 
order that the lore which they contain mny reach the world before scepticism and 
robbed our species of the precious gift of credulity, and scorntully kicked 
em, or trampled into annihilation, those harmless fragments of picturesque 
mperstition, which it is our object to preserve, has been subjected to the charge of 
dealing too largely in the marvellous ; and it has been half insinuated that such is 
his love for diablerie, that he is content to wander a mile out of his way, in order to 
meet a fiend or a goblin, and thus to sacrifice all regard for truth and accuracy to 
le hope of affrighting the imagination, and thus pandering to the bad taste of 
his reader, He begs leave, then, to take this opportunity of asserting his perfect in- 
nocence of all the crimes laid to his chargo, and to assure his reader that he never 

indered to his bad tuste, nor went one inch out of his way to introduce witch, 
fairy, devil, ghost, or any other of the grim fraternity of the redoubted Raw-head and 
bloody-bones. His province, touching these tales, has been attenled with no dill 
culty and little responsibility ; indeed, he is accountable for nothing more than an 
alteration in the names of persons mentioned therein, when such a step seemed ne- 
cessary, and for an occasional note, whenever he conceived it possible, innocently, to 
edge in'n word. Theso tales have been written down, as the heading of each a 
nounces, bythe Rev. Francis Purcell, P,P. of Drumcoulagh; and in all the instances, 
which are many, in which the present writer has had an opportunity of eompa 
the manuscript of his departed friend with the netual traditions which are e 
amongst the families whose fortunes they pretend to illustrate, he hus uniformly found 
that whatever of supernatural occurred in the story, so far from hi waving been ex: 

‘ted by him, had been rather softened down, aud, wherever it could be attempter 

unted for. 
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My father's wealth and connection 
had established him in the best soci 
and, consequently, upon our arrival 
the metropolis, we commanded what- 
ever enjoyment or advantages its 
gaities afforded. The tuinult and no- 
velty of the scenes in which [ was in- 
volved did not fuil considerably to 
amuse me, and my mind gradually re- 
covered its tone, which was naturally 
cheerful. It was almost immediately 
known and reported that I was an 
heiress, and of course my attractions 
were pretty generally acknowledged. 
Among the many gentlemen whom it 
was my fortune to please, one, cre 
long, established himsclf in my mother's 

‘ood graces, to the exclusion of all less 
important aspirants. However, I had 
not understood, or even remarked his 
attentions, nor, in the slightest degree, 
suspected his or my mother's plans 
respecting me, when I was made aware 
of them rather abruptly by my mother 
herself. We had attended a splendid 
ball, given by Lord M——, at his re- 
sidence in Stephen’s-green, and I was, 
with the assistance of my waiting-maid, 
employed in rapidly divesting myself 
of the rich ornaments which, pro- 
fuseness and value, could scarcely have 
found their equals in any private family 
in Ireland. I had thrown myself into 
a lounging chair beside the fire, listless 
and exhausted, after the fatigues of the 
evening, when I was aroused from the 
reverie into which I had fallen, by the 
sound of footsteps approaching my 
chamber, and my mother entered. 

“Fanny, my dear,” said she, in her 

softest tone.“ I wish to say a word or 
two with you before I go to rest. You 
are not fatigued, love, 1 hope ?” 
No, no, madam, I thank you,” 
said I, rising at the same time from my 
seat with the formal respect so little 
practised now. 

“ Sit down, my dear,” said she, plac- 
ing herself upon a chair beside me ; 
“ 1 must chat with you for a quarter of 
an hour or so. Saunders, (to the maid) 
you may leave the room ; do not close 
the room door, but shut that of the 
lobby.” 

This precaution against curious ears 
having been taken as dirccted, my mo- 
ther proceeded. 

“ You have observed, I should sup- 
pose, my dearest Fanny ; indeed, you 
must have observed, Lord Glenfallen’s 
marked attentions to you ?” 

“Tassure you, madam,” I began. 

“Well, well, that is all right,” inter- 
Tupted my mother; “of course you 
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must be modest upon the matter; but 
listen to me for a few moments, my 
love, and [ will prove to your satisfac- 
tion that your modesty is quite unne- 
cessary ini this case. “You have done 
better than we could have hoped, at 





east, so very soon. Lord Glenfullen 
isin love with you, I give you joy 0 
your conquest,” and saying this, my 






inother kissed my forehead. 

“In love with me!" I exclaimed, in 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“Yes, in love with you,” repeated 
my mother; “devotedly, distract- 
edly in love with you. Why, my dear, 
what is there wonderful 3 look in 
she con- 
tinued, pointing with a si to the 
jewels which I had just removed from 
my person, and which now lay a glit- 
tering heap upon the table. 

“ May there not,” said I, hesitating 
between confusion and real alarin ; “is 
it not possible that some mistake may 
be at the bottom of all this ¢ 

“ Mistake! dearest ; none,” said my 
mother. “ None; none in the world; 
judge for yoursclf; read this, my love,” 
and she placed in my hand a letter, 
addressed to herself, the seal of which 
was broken. I read it through with 
no sinall surpi After some very 
fine complimentary flourishes upon my 
beauty and perfections, as, also, upon 
the antiquity and high reputation of 
our family, it went on to make a for- 
mal proposal of marriage, to be com- 
municated or not to me at present, as 
my mother should deem expedient ; 
and the letter wound up by a request 
that the writer might be permitted, 
upon our return to Ashtown-house, 
which was soon to take place, us the 
apring was now tolerably advanced, to 
visit us fora few days, in case his suit 
was approved. 

“Well, well, my dear,” said my mo- 
ther, impatiently ; “do you know who 
Lord Glenfallen 

“T do, madam,” said [rather timidly, 
for I dreaded an altercation with my 
mother. 

“Well, dear, and what frightens 
you?” continued she; “are you afraid 
of a title? What has he done to alarm 
you ? he is neither old nor ugly.” 

I was silent, though I might have 
said, “he is neither young nor hand~ 
some.” 

“My dear Fanny,” continued my 
motlier, “in sober seriousness you have 
been most fortunate in engaging the 
afiections of a nobleman such as Lord 
Glenfullen, young and wealthy, with 
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first-rate, yes, acknowledged first-rate 
abilities, and of a family whose influ- 
euce is not exceded by that of any in 
Ireland—of course you see the offer 
in the same light that I do—indeed [ 
think you must.” 

This was uttered in no very dubious 
tone. I was so much aftonished by the 
suddenness of the whole communica- 
tion that I literally did not know what 
to say. 

“You are not in love?” said my 
mother, turning sharply, and fixing her 
dark eyes upon me, with severe scru- 
tiny. 

“No, madam,” said I, promptly; 
horrified, as what young lady would 
not have been, at such a query. 

“Tm glad to hear it,” said my 
mother, drily. ‘ Once, nearly twenty 
years ago, a friend of mine consulted 
me how he should deal with a 
daughter who had made what they 
call a love match, bezgured herself, 
and disgraced her family ; and I said, 
without hesitation, take no care fur 
her, but cast her off ; such punishment 
I awarded for an offence committed 
against the reputation of a family not 
my own; and what I advised respect- 
ing the child of another, with full as 
small compunction I would do with 
mine. I cannot conceive anything 
more unreasonable or intolerable than 
that the fortune and the character of a 
family should be marred by the idle 
caprices of a girl.” 

She spoke this with great severity, 
and paused as if she expected some 
observation from me. J, however, said 
nothing. 

“But I need not explain to you, my 
dear Funny,” she continued, “ my views 
upon this subject; you have ulways 
known them well, and I have never 
yet had reason to believe you likely, 
voluntarily, to offend me, or to abuse 
or neglect any of those advantages 
which reason and duty tell you should 
be improved—come hither, my dear, 
kiss me, and do not look so frightened. 
Well, now, about this letter, you need 
not answer it yet ; of course you must 
be allowed time to make up your mind; 
in the mean time I will write to his 
lordship to give him my permission to 
visit us at Ashtown—good night, my 
love.” 

And thus ended one of the most 
disagreeable, not to say astounding, 
conversations I had ever had; it would 
not be easy to describe exactly what 
were my feelings towards Lord Glen- 
fallen 5 whatever might have been my 
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mother’s suspicions, my heart was per- 
fectly disenzuged; and hitherto, al- 
thouzh I had not been made in the 
slightest degree acquainted with his 
real views, I had liked him very much, 
as an agreeable, well informed man, 
whom I was always glad to meet in 
society ; he had served in the navy in 
early life, and the polish which his 
manners receivéd in his ufterintercourse 
with courts and cities had not served 
to obliterate that frankness of manner 
which belongs proverbially to the 
sailor. Whether this apparent can- 
dour went deeper than the outward 
bearing I was yet to learn; however 
there was no doubt that as far as I 
had seen of Lord Glenfullen, he was, 
though perhaps not so young as might 
have been desired in a lover, a singu- 
larly pleasing man, and whatever feel- 
ing unfavourable to him had found its 
way into my mind, arose altogether 
from the dread, not an unreasonable 
one, that constraint might be practised 
upon my inclinations. I reflected, 
however, that Lord Glenfallen was a 
wealthy man, and one highly thought 
of ; and although I could never expect 
to love him in the romantic sense of 
the term, yet I had no doubt but that, 
all things considered,-I might be more 
happy with him than I could hope to 
be at home. When next I met him 
it was with no emall embarrassment, 
his tact and good breeding, however, 
soon reassured me, and effectually pre~ 
vented my awkwardness Leing re- 
marked upon; and I had the satisfac- 
tion of leaving Dublin for the country 
with the full conviction that nobody, 
not even those most intimate with me, 
even suspected the fact of Lord Glen- 
fallen’s having made me a formal pro- 
posal. This was to mea very serious 
subject of self gratulation, for, besides 
my instinctive dread of becoming the 
topic of the speculations of gossip, I 
felt that if the situation which I occu- 
pied in relation to him were made 
publicly known, I should stand com- 
mitted in a manner which would 
scarcely leave me the power of retrac- 
tion, “The period at which Lord 
Glenfallen had arranged to visit Ash- 
town house was now fast approaching, 
and it became my mother’s wish to 
form me thoroughly to her will, and to 
obtain my consent to the proposed 
marriage before his arrival, so that all 
things might proceed smoothly without 
apparent opposition or objection upon 
my purt; whatever objections, there- 
fore, I had entertained were to be sub- 
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dued; whatever disposition to resistance 
Thad exhibited or had been supposed 
to feel, were to be completely eradi- 
cated before he made his appearance, 
and my mother addressed herself to 
the task with a decision and energy 
against which even the barriers, whic 
herimaginationhad created, could hard~ 
ly have stood. If she had, however, ex- 
pected any determined opposition from 
me, she was agreeably disappointed ; 
my heart was perfectly free, and all my 
feelings of liking and preference were 
in favour of Lord Glinfallen, and I 
well knew that in case I refused to 
dispose of myself as I was desired, my 
mother had alike the power and the 
will to render my existence as utterly 
miserable as any, even the most ili- 
assorted marriage could possibly have 
done. You will remember, my good 
friend, that I was very young and very 
completely under the controul of my 
parents, both of whom, my mother 
particularly, were unscrupulously de- 
termined in matters of this kind, and 
willing, when voluntary obedience on 
the part of those within their power 
was withheld, to compel a forced ucqui- 
escence by an unsparing use of ull the 
engines of the most stern and rigorous 
domestic discipline. All these com- 
bined, not unnaturally, induced me to 
resolve upon yielding at once, and 
without useless opposition, to what 
appeared almost to be my fute. The 
appointed time was come, and my now 
accepted suitor arrived; he was in 
high spirits, and, if possible, more en- 
tertaining than ever. I was not, how- 
ever, quite in the mood to enjoy his 
sprightliness ; but whatever I wanted 
in guicty was amply made up in the 
triumphant and gracious good humour 
of my mother, whose smiles of bene- 
volence and exultation were showered 
around as bountifully as the summer 
sunshine. I will not weary you with un- 
necessary prolixity. Let it suffice to say, 
that I was married to Lord Glenfallen 
with all the attendant pomp and circum- 
stance of wealth, rank, and grandeur. 
. According to the usage of the times, now 
humanely reformed, the ceremony was 
made until long past midnight, the 
season of wild, uproarious, and promis- 
cuous feasting and revelry. Of all this 
T have a painlully vivid recollection, 
and particularly of the little annovances 
inflicted upon me by the dull and 
Course jokes of the wits and wags who 
abound in all such places, und upon all 
such occasions. 1 was not sorry, when, 
after a few days, Lord Glenfallen's 
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carriage appeared at the door to con- 
vey us both from Ashtown ; for any 
change would have been a relief from 
the irksomeness of ceremonial and 
formality which the visits received in 
honour of my newly acquired titles 
hourly entailed upon me. It was a 
ranged that we were to proceed to 
Cahergillagh, one of the Glenfallen 
estates, lying, however, in a southern 
county, so that a tedious journey 
(then owing to the impracticability 
of the roads,) of three days inter- 
vened. I set forth with my noble com- 
panion, followed by the regrets of 
some, and by the envy of many, 
though God Laows I little deserved 
the latter; the three days of travel 
were now almost spent, when passing 
the brow of a wild heathy hill, the 
domain of Cuhergillagh opened sud- 
denly upon our view. It formed a 
striking and a beautiful scene. A lake 
of considerable.extent stretching away 
towards the west, and reflecting from 
its broad, smooth waters, the rich glow 
of the setting sun, was overhung by 
steep bills, covered by a rich mantle of 
velvet sward, broken here and there by 
the grey front of some old rock, and 
exhibiting on their shelving sides, their 
slopes and hollows, every variety of 
light and shade; a thick wood of 
dwarf ouk, birch, and hazel skirted 
these hills, and clothed the shores of 
the lake, running out iu rich luxuriance 
upon every promontory, and spreading 
upward considerably upon the side of 
the hills, 

“ There lies the enchanted castle,” 
aid Lord Glenfallen, pointing towards 
a considerable level space intervening 
between two of the picturesque hills, 
which rose dimly around the luke. 
This little plain was chiefly occupied 
by the same low, wild wood which 
covered the other parts of the do- 
main; but towards the centre a mass 
of tallerand statelier forest trees stood 
darkly grouped together, and among 
them stood un ancient square tower, 
with many buildings of an humbler 
churacter, forming together the manor- 
house, or, as it was more usually called, 
the court of Cahergillagh. A8 we ap- 
proached the level upon which the 
mansion stood, the winding road gave 
us many glimpses of the time-worn 
castle and its surrounding buildings; 
and scen as it was through the long 
vistas of the fine old trees, and with the 
rich glow of evening upon it, I have 
seldom beheld an object more pic- 
turesquely striking. 1 was glad to 
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pereeites too, that here and there the 
Jue curling smoke ascended froin 
stacks of chimneys now bidden by the 
rich, dark ivy, which, in a great mea- 
sure, covered the building ; other indi- 
cations of comfort made themselves 
manifest as we approached; and indeed, 
though the place was evidently one of 
considerable antiquity, it had nothing 
whatever of the gloom of decay about it. 

“You must not, my love,” said Lord 
Glenfallen, “ imagine this place worse 
than it is. I have no taste for anti- 
quity, at least I should not choose a 
house to reside in because it is old. 
Indeed I do not recollect that I was 
even 80 romantic as to overcome my 
aversion to rats and rheumatism, those 
faithful attendants upon your noble 
relics of feudalism; und I much pre- 
fer a snug, modern, unmysterious bed- 
room, with well-aired sheets, to the 
waving tapestry, mildewed cushions, 
and ali the other interesting appliances 
of romance; however, though I can- 
not promise ‘you ail the discomfort ge- 
nerally pertaining to an old castle, you 
will find legends and ghostly lore 
enough to claim your respect; and if 
old Martha be still to the fore, as I 
trust she is, you will soon have a super- 
natural and appropriate anccdote for 
every closet aedeernee of the mansion; 
but here we are—so, without more ado, 
welcome to Cahergillagh.” 

We now entered the hall of the 
castle, and while the domestics were 
employed in conveying our trunks and 
other luggage which he we had brought 
with us for immediate use to the apart 
ments which Lord Glenfallen had 
selected for himself and me, I went 
with him into a spacious sitting room, 
wainscoted with finely polished black 
oak, aud hung round with the portraits 
of various of the worthies of the Glen- 
fallen family. This room looked out 
upon an extensive level covered with 
the softest green sward, and irregularly 
bounded by the wild wood I have be- 
fore mentioned, through the leafy 
arcade formed by whose boughs and 
trunks the level beams of the setting 
sun were pouring ; in the distance, a 
group of dairy maids were plying their 
task, which they accampanied throurh- 
out with snatches of Irish songs which, 
mellowed by the distance, floated not 
unpleasingly to the ear; and beside 
them sat or lay, with ull the grave 
importance of ‘conscious protection, 
six or seven large dogs of various 
kinds; farther in the distance, and 
through the cloisters of the arching 
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wood, two or three ragged urchins 
were employed in driving such stray 
kine as had wandered farther than the 
rest to joiu their fellows, As I looked 
upon this scene which I have described, 
a feeling of tranquillity and happiness 
came upon me, which I have never 
experienced in so strong a degree; and 
80 strange to me was the sensation that 
my eyes filled with tears. Lord Glen- 
fallen mistook the cause of my emo- 
tion, and taking me kindly and ten- 
derly by the hand he said, “ Do not 
suppose, my love, that it is my inten- 
tion to settle here, whenever you de- 
sire to leave this, you have only to 
let me know your wish and it shall be 
complied with, so I must entreat of 
you not to suffer any circumstances 
which I can controul to give you one 
moment's uneasiness ; but here is old 
Martha, you must be introduced to 
her, one of the heirlooms of our 
family.” 

A hale, good-humoured, erect, old 
woman was Martha, and an agreeable 
contrast to the grim, decrepid hag, 
which my fancy had conjured up, as 
the depository of ull the horrible tales 
in which I doubted not this old place 
was most fruitful. She welcomed me 
and her master with a profusion of 
gratulations, alternately kissing our 
hands and apologising for the liberty, 
until at length Lord Glenfallen put an 
end to this somewhat fatiguing cere- 
monial, by requesting her to conduct 
me to my chamber if it were prepared 
for my reception, I followed Martha 
up an old-fashioned, oak stair-case into 
along, dim passage at the end of which 
lay the door which communicated with 
the apartments which had been selected 
for our use; here the old woman 
stopped, and respectfully requested me 
to proceed. I accordingly opened the 
door and was about to enter, when 
something like a muss of black tapestry 
as it appeared disturbed by my sudden 
approach, fell from above the door, so 
as completely to screen the uperture ; 
the startling unexpectedness of the oc- 
currence, and the rustling noise which 
the drapery made in its descent, 
caused me involuntarily to step two or 
three paces backwards, IL turned, 
smiling and half ashamed to the old 
servant, and said, “ You see what a 
coward I am.” The woman looked 
puzzled, and without saying any more, 

was about to draw aside the curtain 
and enter the room, when upon turning 
to do so, 1 was surprised to find that 
nothing whatever interposed to obstruct 
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the passage. I went into the room, 
followed by the servant woman, aud 
was amazed to firid that it, like the 
one below, was wainscoted, and that 
nothing like drapery was to be found 
near the door. 

“Where is it,” said 1; “what has 
become of it?” 

“What does your ladyship wish to 
know ?” said the old woman. 

“Where is the black curtain that 
fell across the door, when I attempted 
first to come to my chamber,” an- 
swered I, 

“The cross of Christ about us,” said 
the old woman, turning suddenly pale, 

“What is the matter, my good 
friend,” said I; “you seem frightened.” 

“Qh, no, no, your ladyship,” said 
the old woman, endeavouring to con- 
ceal her agitation; but in vain, for 
tottering towards a chair, she sunk into 
it, looking so deadly pale and horror- 
struck that I thought every moment 
she would faint. 

“Merciful God, keep us from harm 
and danger,” muttered she at length. 

“ What can have terrified you s0,” 
said I, beginning to fear that she had 
seen something more than had met my 
eye,“ you appear ill, my poor woman.” 

“Nothing, nothing, my lady,” said 
she, rising; “1 beg your Jadyship’s 
pardon for making so’ bold; may the 
great God defend us from misfortune.” 

“Martha,” said I, “something has 
frightened you very much, and I insist 
on knowing what it is; your keeping 
mein the dark upon the subject will 
make me much more uneasy than any 
thing you could tell me; I desire you, 
therefore, to let me know what agitates 
you; I command you to tell me.” 

Your ladyship said you sawa black 
curtain falling across the door when 
you were coming into the room,” said 
the old woman. 

“T did,” said I; “but though the 
whole thing appears somewhat strange 
I cannot see any thing in the matter 
to agitate you so excessively. 

“Jr's for no good you saw that, my 
lady,” said the Crone; “something 
terrible is coming ; its a sign, my lady 
—a sign that never fails. 

“Explain, explain what you mean, 
my good woman,” said I, in spite of 
myself, catching more than I could 
account for, of her superstitious terror. 

“Whenever something—something 
Jad is going to happen to the Glenfal- 
len family, some one that belongs to 
them sees a black handkerchief or cur- 
tain just waved or falling before their 
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faces ; I saw it mysclf,” continucd she, 
lowering her voice, when I was only a 
little girl, and I'l never forget it; I 
often heard of it before, though I 
never saw it till then, nor since, p ‘d 
be God; but Iwas going into Lady 
Jane's room to waken her in the morn- 
ing; and sure enough when I got first 
to the bed and began to draw the cur- 
tain, something dark was waved across 
the division, but only fora moment; 
and when [ saw rightly into the bed, 
there was she lying cold and dead, 
God be merciful to me; so my lady 
there is small blame to me to be 
daunted when any one of the family 
sees it, for its many's the story I 
heard of it, though I saw it but once.” 

T wae not of a superstitious turn of 
mind ; yet [ could not resist a feeling 
of awe very nearly allied to the fear 
which my companion had so unreserv- 
edly expressed ; and when you consi- 
der my situation, the loneliness, anti- 
auity, and gloom of the place, you will 
allow that the weakness was not with- 
out excuse. In spite of old Martha's 
boding predictions, however, time 
flowed on in an unruffled course ; one 
little incident, however, though trifling 
in itself, I must relate as it serves to 
make what follows more intelligible. 
Upon the day after my arrival, Lord 
Gleufallen of course desired to make 
me acquainted with the house and do- 
main; and accordingly we set forth 
upon our ramble; when returning, he 
became for some time silent and moo- 
dy, a state so unusual with him as con- 
siderably to excite my surprise, I en- 
deavoured by observations and ques- 
tions to arouse him—but in at 
length as we approached the house, he 
said, as if speaking to himself, “ ‘were 
madness—madness—madness,” repeat 
ing the word bitterly—“ sure and 
speedy ruin.” There was here a long 
pause; and at length turning sharply 
towards me ina tone very unlike thut 
in which he had hitherto addressed me, 
he saiddo ye think it possible that 
a woman can keep a secret ” 

“Lam sure,” said I, “that women 
are very much belied upon the score of 
talkativeness, and that I may answer 
your question with the same directness 
with which you put it; 1 reply that I 
do think a woman can keep asecret.” 

* But I do not,” said he, drily. 

We walked on in silence for a time; 
I was much astonished at his unwonted 
abruptness ; I had almost said rude- 
ness. After a considerable pause he 
seemed to recollect himself, and with 
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an effort resuming his sprightly man- 
ner, he said, “well, well, the next 
thing to keeping a secret well is, not to 
desire to possess one—talkativeness and 
curiosity generally go together; now 
I shall make test of you in the first 
place, respecting the latter of these 
qualities. I shall be your Bluebeard— 
tush, why do I trifle thus; listen to 
me, my dear Fanny, I speak now in 
solemn earnest; what I desire is, inti- 
mately, inseparably, connected with 
your happiness and ‘honour us well as 
my own; and your compliance with 
my request will not be difficult ; it will 
impose upon you a very trifling re- 
straint during your sojourn here, which 
certain events which have occurred 
since our arrival, have determined me 
shall not be a long one. You must 
promise me, upon your sacred honour, 
that you will visit on/y that part of the 
castle which can be reached from the 
front entrance, leaving the back en- 
trance and the part of the building 
commanded immediately by it, to the 
menial, as also the small garden whose 
high wall you see yonder; and never 
at any time seek to pry or pecp into 
them, nor to open the door which com- 
municates from the front part of the 
house through the corridor with the 
back. I do not urge this in jest or in 
caprice, but from a solemn conviction 
that danger and misery will be the 
certain consequences of your not ob- 
serving what I prescribe. I cannot 
explain myself further at present— 
romise me, then, these things as you 

ope for peace here and for mercy 
hereafter,” 

I did make the promise as desired, 
and he appeared relieved ; his manner 
recovered all its gaiety and elasticity, 
but the recollection of the strange 
acene which I have just described 
dwelt painfully upon my mind. More 
than a month passed away without any 
occurrence worth recording; but I 
was not destined to leave Cahergillugh 
without further adventure ; one d: 
tending to enjoy the pleasant sunshine 
ina ramble through the woods, I ran 
up to my room to procure my bonnet 
pon entering the chamber, 
prised and somewhat startled 
to find it occupied ; beside the fireplace 
and nearly opposite the door, seated 
in a large, eld-fashioned elbow-chair, 
was placed the figure of a lady; she 
appeared to be nearer fifty than forty, 
and was dressed suitably to her age, in 
a handsome suit of flowered silk ; she 
had a profusion of trinketsand jewellery 
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about her person, and many rings upon 
her fingers; but although very rich, 
her dress was not gaudy or in ill taste ; 
but what was remarkable in the lady 
was, that although her features were 
handsome, and upon the whole pleas- 
ing ; the pupil of each eye was dimmed 
with the whiteness of cataract, and 
she was evidently stone blind. I was 
for some seconds so surprised at this 
unaccountable apparition, that I could 
not find words to address her. 

“Madam,” said I, “there must be 
some mistake here—this is my bed- 
chamber.” 7 

“Marry come up,” said the lady, 
sharply ; “your chamber! Where is 
Lord Glenfallen ¢” 

“He is below, madam,” replied I; 
“and I am convinced he will be nota 
little surprised to find you here.” 

“Ido: not think he will,” said she; 
“with your good leave, talk of what 
yu know something about; tell him 

want him ; why does the minx dilly 
dally so?” 

In spite of the awe which this grim 
lady inspired, there was something in 
her air of confident euperiority which, 
when I considered our relative situ- 
ations was not a little irritating. 

“Do you know, madam to whom 
you speak,” said 1? 

“TL neither know nor care,” said she; 
“but I presume that you are some one 
about the house, so, again, I desire 
yon if you wish to continue here, to 

ring your master hither forthwith.” 
said I 

















“1 must tell you madam, 
“that lam Lady Glenfullen.” 

“ What's that,” said the stranger, ra- 
pidly. 

“TT say, madam,” I repeated, ap- 
proaching her, that I might be more 
distinctly heard, “that 1 am Lady 
Glenfuallen.” 

“ Ttya lie, you trull,” cried she, inan 
accent which made me start, and, at 
the same time, springing forwurd, she 
seized me in her grasp and shook me 
violently, repeating, “its a lie, its a lic,” 
with a rapidity aud vehemence which 
swelled every vein of her face; the 
violence of her action, and the fury 
which convulsed her face, effectually 
terrified me, and disengaging myself 
from her grasp, I screamed as loud as 
I could for help; the blind woman 
continued to pour out a torrent of 
abuse upon me, foaming at the mouth 
with rage, and impotently shaking her 
clenched fists towards me. 1 heard 
Lord Glenfallen’s step upon the stairs, 
and J instantly ran out ; as I past him 
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I perceived that he was deadly pale, 
and just caught the words, “I hope 
that demon has not hurt you?” 
made some answer, I forget what, and 
he entered the chamber, the door of 
which he locked upon the-inside ; what 
passed within I know not ; but I heard 
the voices of the two speakers raised 
in loud and angry altercation. I 
thought I heard the shrill accents of 
the woman repeat the words, “let her 
look to herself’; but I could not be 
quite sure. This short sentence, how- 
ever, was, to my alarmed itnagination, 
pregnant with fearful meaning ; the 
storm ut length subsided, though not 
until after a conference of more than 
two long hours. . Lord Glenfallen then 
returned, pale and agitated, “ that un- 
fortunate woman,” said he, “is out of 
her mind; I dare say she treated you 
to some of her ravings, but you need 
not dread any further interruption 
from her, I have brought her so far 
to reason. She did not hurt you I 
trust.” 

“No, no,” said I; “but she terrified 
me beyond measure.” 

“Well,” said he, “she is likely to 
behave better for the future, and I dare 
swear that neither you nor she would 
desire after what has passed to meet 
again.” 

‘This occurrence, so startling and nn- 
pleasant, so involved in mystery, and 
giving rise to so many painful surmises, 
afforded me no very agreeable food for 
rumination, All attempts on my part 
to arrive at the truth were bafled; Lord 
Glenfallen evaded all my enquiries, aud 
at length peremptorily forbid any fur- 
ther allusion to the matter. I was thus 
obliged to rest satisfied with what I 
had actually seen, and to trust to time 
to resolve ‘the perplexities in which 
the whole transaction had involved me. 
Lord Glenfallen’s temper and spirits 
gradually underwent a complete and 
most painful change; he became silent 
and abstracted, his manner to me was 
abrupt und often harsh, some grievous 
anxiety seemed ever present to his 
mind; and under its influence his 
irits sunk and his temper became 
soured. I soon perceived that his 
guiety was rather that which the stir 
and excitement of socicty produces, 
than the result of a healthy habit of 
mind ; aud every day confirmed me in 
the opinion, that the considerate good- 
nature which I had so much admired 
in him was little more than a mere 
manner; and to my infinite grief and 
surprise, the gay, kind, open-hearted 
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nobleman who had for months followed 
and fiattered me, was rapidly assuming 
the form of a gloomy, morose, and sine 
gularly selfish man; this was a bitter 
discovery, and I strove to conceal it 
from my myself as long as I could, but 
the truth was not to be denied, and I 
was forced to believe that Lord Glen- 
fullen no longer loved me, and that he 
was at little pains to conceal the alte- 
ration in his sentiments. One mornin, 
after breakfast, Lord Glenfallen hac 
been for some time walking silently 
up and down the room, buried in his 
moody reflections, when pausing sud- 
denly, and turning-towards me, he ex- 
claimed, 

“IT have it, I have it; we must 
go abroad and stay there, too, and 
if that does not answer, why—why 
we must try some more effectual 
expedient. Lady Glenfallen, I have 
become involved in heavy embarrase- 
ments, a wife you know’ must share 
the fortunes of her husband, for better 
for worse, but I will waive my right if 
you prefer remaining here—here at 
Cahergillagh ; for I would not have 
you seen elsewhere without the state 
to which your rank entitles you; be- 
sides it would break your poor mother's 
heart,” he added, with sneering gravity, 
“so make up your mind—Cahergillagh 
or France. I will start if possible in 
a week, so determine between this anu 
then.” 

He left the room, and in a few mo- 
ments I saw him ride past the window, 
followed by a mounted servant; he had 
directed a domestic to inform me that 
he should not be back until the next 
day. I was in very great doubt as to 
what course of conduct I should pure 
sue, as to accompanying him in the 
continental tour so suddenly deter- 
mined upon, I felt that it would bea 
hazard too great to encounter; fur at 
Cahergillagh I had always the consci- 
ousness to sustain me, that if his tem- 
per ut any time led him into violent or 
unwarrantable treatment of me, I had 
a remedy within reach, in the protec- 
tion and support of my own family, 
from all useful and effective communi- 
cation with whom, if once in France, 
I should be entirely debarred. As to 
remaining at Cahergillagh in solitude, 
and for uught I knew, exposed to 
hidden dangers, it appeared to me 
scarcely less objectionable than the 
former proposition; and yet I feared 
that with one or other I must comply, 
unless I was prepared to come to an 
actual breach with Lord Glenfallen; 
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full of these unpleasing doubts and 
perplexities, I retired to rest. I was 
wakened, after having slept uncasily 
for some hours, by some person shaking 
me rudely by the shoulder; a sinal 
Jamp burned in. my room, and by its 
light, to my horror and amazement, [ 
discovered that my visitant was the 
sell-same blind, old lady who had so 
terrified me a few weeks before. I 
started up in the bed, with a view to 
ring the bell, and alarm the domestics, 
but she instantly anticipated me by 
saying, “do not be: frightened, silly 
girl; if I had wished to harm you I 
could have done it while you’ were 
sleeping, I need not have’ wakened 
you; listen to me, now, attentively 
and fearlessly ; for what I have to say, 
interests you to the full as much as it 
docs me ; tell me, here, in the presence 
of God, did Lord Glenfallen marry 
you, actually marry you?—speak the 
truth, woinan.” 

“As surely as I live and speak,” I 
replied, “did Lord Glenfallen marry 
me in presence of more than a hundred 
witnesses.” 

“ Well,” continued she, “he should 
have told you ¢ien, before you married 
him, that he had a wife living, which 
wife Iam; I feel you tremble—tush ! 
do not be frightened. I do not mean 
to harm you—mark me now—you are 
not hia wife. When I make my story 
known you will be so, neither in the 
eye of God nor of man ; you must leave 
this house upon to-morrow ; let the 
world know that your husband has 
another wife living ; go, you, into 
retirement, and leave to justice, 
which will surely overtake him. If 
you remain in this house alter to-mor- 
Tow you will ‘reap the bitter fruits of 
your sin,” so saying, she quitted the 
room, leaving me very little disposed 
to sleep. 

Here was food for my very worst 
and most terrible suspicions ; still 
there was not enough to remove all 
doubt. I had no proof of the truth of 
this woman's statement. Tuken by 
itself there was nothing to induce me 
to attach weight to it; but when I 
viewed it in connection with the extra- 
ordinary mystery of some of Lord 
Glenfallen’s proceedings, his strange 
ansiety to exclude me from certain 
ertions of the mansion, doubtless, lest 

should encounter this person—the 
strong influence, nay, command, which 
she possessed over him, a circumstance 
clearly established by the very fact of 
her residing in the very place, where 
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of all others, he should least have de- 
sired to find her—her thus acting, and. 
continuing to act in direct contradic- 
tion to his wishes; when I say I 
viewed her disclosure in connection 
with all these circumstances, 1 could 
not help fe ig that there was at least 
a feartul veri-similitude in the allega- 
tions which she had made. Still I was. 
not satisfied, nor nearly so; young 
minds have a reluctance almost insur= 
mountable to believing upon any thing 
short of unquestionable proof, the ex- 
istence of premeditated guilt in any 
one whom they have ever trusted; and 
in eupport of this feeling I was assured 
that if the assertion of Lord Glenfal- 
len, which nothing in this woman's 
manner had led me to disbelieve, were 
truc, namely, that her mind was un- 
sound, the whole fabric of my doubts 
and fears must fall to the ground. I 
determined to state to Lord Glenfallen 
freely and accurately the substance of 
the communication which I had just 
heard, and in his words and looks to 
seek for its proof or refutation ; full of 
these thoughts I remained wakeful and 
excited all night, every moment fancy- 
ing that I heard the step, or saw the 
figure of my recent visitor towards 
whom I felt a species of horror and 
dread which [ can hardly describe. 
There was something in her face, 
though her features had evidently been 
handsome, and were not, at first sight, 
unpleasing, which, upon’ a nearer in- 
spection, seemed to indicate the habi- 
tual prevalence and indulgence of evil 
passions, and a power of expressing 
mere animal anger, with an intenseness 
that I have seldom seen equalled, and 
to which an almost uncarthly effect 
was given by the convulsive quivering 
of the sightless eyes. You may easily 
suppose that it was no very pleasing 
reflection to me to consider, that when- 
ever caprice might induce her to return, 
1 was within the reach of this violent, 
and, for aught I knew, insane woman, 
who had, upon that very night, spoken 
to me in a tone of menace, of which 
her mere words, divested of the manner 
and look with which she uttered them, 
can convey but a faint idea. Will you 
believe me when I tell you that I was 
actually afraid to leave my bed in order 
to secure the door, lest I should again 
encounter the dreadful object lurking 
in some corner or peeping trom behind 
the window curtains, 60 very a child 
was 1 in my fears, 

The morning came, and with it 
Lord Glenfallen, I knew not, and 
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indeed I cared not, where he might 
have been; my thoughts were whol- 
ly engrossed by the terrible fears 
and suspicions which my last night's 
conference had suggested to me; he 
was, as usual, gloomy and abstracted, 
and I feared in no very fitting mood 
to hear what I had to say with pa- 
tience, whether the charges were true 
or false. I was, however, determined 
not to suffer the opportunity to pass, or 
Lord Glenfallen to leave the room, 
until, at all hazards, I had unburdened 
my mind. 

“My Lord,” said I, after a long 
silence, summoning up all my firmness, 
“my lord, I wish to say afew words to 
you upon a matter of very great im- 
portance, of very sleep concernment 
to you and to me.” I fixed my eyes 
upon him to discern, if possible, 
whether the announcement caused him 
any uneasiness, but no symptom of 
any such feeling was perceptible. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Ec, “this is, 
no doubt, a very grave preface, and 
portends, I have no doubt, something 
extraordinary—pray let us have it 
without more ale Sid 

“ He took a chair, and seated him- 
self nearly opposite to me. 

“My lord,” said I, “ I have seen the 
person who alarmed me so much a 
short time since, the blind lady, again, 
upon last night ;” his face upon which 
my eyes were fixed, turned pale, he 
he hesitated for a moment, and then 
said— 

“And did you, pray madam, so 
totally forget or spurn my express com- 
mand, as to enter that portion of the 
house from which your promise, I 
might say, your oath, excluded you— 
answer me that ?” he added, fiercely. 

“ My lord,” said I, “I have neither 
forgotten your commands, since such 
they were, nor disobeyed them. I was, 
last night, wakened from my sleep, as 
lay in my own chamber, and accosted 
by the person whom I have mentioned 
—how she found access to the room I 
cannot pretend to say.” 

“Ha! this must be looked to,” said 
he, half reflectively; “and pray,” 
added he, quickly, while in tura he 
fixed his eyes upon me, “ what did this 
person say, since some comment upon 

er communication forms, no doubt, 
the sequel to your preface.” 

“Your lordship is not mistaken,” 
said I, “ her statement was so cxtraor= 
dinary that I could not think of with- 
holding it from you; she told me, my 
lord, that you had a wife living at the 
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time you married me, and that she was 
that wife.” 

Lord Glenfallen became ashy pale, 
almost livid; he made two or three 
efforts to clear his voice to speak, but 
in vain, and turning suddenly from me, 
he walked to the window; the horror 
and dismay, which, in the olden time, 
overwhelmed the woman of Endor, 
when her spells unexpectedly conjured 
the dead into her presence, were but 
types of what I felt, when thus pre« 
sented with what appeared to be almost 
unequivocal evidence of the guilt, 
whose existence I had before so 
strongly doubted. There wasa silence 
of some moments, during which it 
were hard to conjecture whether I or 
my companion suffered most. Lord 
Glenfallen soon recovered his self 
command ; he returned to the table, 
again sat down and said— 

“What you have told me has so 
astonished me, has unfolded such a 
tissue of motiveless guilt, and in a 
quarter from which I had so little 
reason to look for ingratitude or trea- 
chery, that your announcement almost 
deprived me of speech; the person in 
in question, however, has one excuse, 
her mind is, as I told you before, un- 
settled. You should have remembered 
that, and hesitated to receive as unex- 
ceptionable evidence against the ho- 
nour of your husband, the ravings of 
alunatic. I now tell you that this is 
the last time I shall speak to you upon 
this subject, and, in the presence of the 
God who is to judge me, and as I hope 
for mercy in the day of judgment, I 
swear that the charge thus brought 
against me, is utterly false, unfounded, 
and ridiculous; I defy the world in 
any point to taint my honour; and, as 
T have never taken the opinion of mad- 
men touching your character or mo- 
rals, I think it but fair to require that 
you will evince a like tenderness for 
me; and now, once for all, never 
again dare to repeat to me your insult- 
ing suspicions, or the clumsy and infa- 
mous calumnies of fools. I shall in- 
stantly let the worthy lady who con- 
trived. this somewhat original device, 
understand fully my opinion upon the 
matter—good morning ;” and with 
these words he left me again in doubt, 
and involved in all horrors of the most 
agonizing suspense. I had reason to 
think that Lord Glenfallen wreaked 
his vengeance upon the author of the 
strange story which I had heard, with 
a violence which was not satisfied with 
mere words, for old Martha, vill whom 
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Iwas a great favourite, while attending 
me in my room, told me that she feared 
her master had ill used the poor, blind, 
Dutch woman, for that she had heard 
her scream as if the very life were 
leaving her, but added a request that 
I should not speak of what she had 
told me to any one, particularly to the 
master. 

“How do know that she is a 
Dutch woman?” inquired I, anxious to 
Jearn anything whatever that might 
throw a light upon the history of this 
person, who seemed to have resolved 
to mix herself up in my fortunes. 

“Why, my lady,” answered Martha, 
“the master often calls her the Dutch 
hag, and other names you would not 
like to hear, and [ am sure she is nei- 
ther English nor Irish ; for, whenever 
they talk together, they speak some 

eer foreign lingo, and fast enough, 
fit be bound ; but I ought not to talk 
bout her af 5 it might be as much 
as my place is worth to mention her— 
only you saw her first yourself, 80 there 
can be no great harm in speaking of 
her now.” 

“ How long has this lady been here?” 
continued I. 

“She came early on the morning 
after your ladyship’s arrival,” answered 
she; “but do not ask me any more, 
for the master would think nothing of 
turning me out of doors for daring to 
speak of her at all, much less to you, 















my lady.” 

1 did not like to press the poor wo- 
man further; for her reluctance to 
speak on this topic was evident and 
strong. You will readily believe that 
upon the very slight grounds which my 
information afforded, contradicted as it 
was by the sulemn oath of my husband, 
and derived from what was, at best, a 
very questionable source, I could not 
take any very decisive measure what- 
ever; and as to the menace of the 
strange woman who had thus unac- 
countably twice intruded herself into 
my chamber, ulthough, at the moment, 
it occasioned me some uneasiness, it 
‘was not, even in my eyes, sufficiently 
formidable to induce my departure 
from Cahergillagh. 

A few nights after the scene which 
T have just mentioned, Lord Glenfallen 
having, a8 usual, eurly retired to his 
study, I was left alone in the parlour 
to amuse myself as best I might. It 
Was not strange that my thoughts 
should often recur to the agitating 
scenes in which [ had recently taken a 
Part; the subject of my reflections, 
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the solitude, the silence, and the late- 
ness of the hour, as also the depression 
of spirits to which I had of late been 
@ constant prey, tended to produce 
that nervous excitement which places 
us wholly at the mercy of the imag’ 
tion, In order to calm my spirits, I 
was endeavouring to direct my thoughts 
into some more pleasing channel, when 
T heard, or thought I heard, uttered, 

ithin a few yards of me, 
half-sneering tone, the words, “ There 
is blood upon your ladyship's throut.” 
So vivid was the impression, that I 
started to my feet, and involuntarily 

laced my hand upon my neck. I 
Jooked around the room for the speaker, 
but in vain, I went then to the room. 
door, which I opened, and peered into 
the passage, nearly faint with horror, lest 
some leering, shapeless thing should 
greet me upon the threshold. When 
Thad gazed long enough to assure my- 
self that no strange object was within 
sight, 

“wT have been too much of a rake, 
lately; I am racking out my nerves,” 
suid I, speaking aloud, with a view to 
re-assure myself. I rang the bell, and, 
attended by old Martha, I retired to 
settle fur the night. While the sere 
vaut wus, as was her custom, arranging 
the lamp which I have already stated 
always burned during the night in my 
chamber, I was employed in undress 
ing, and, in doing so, 1 had recourse 
to a large looking-glass which occupied 
aconsiderable portion of the wall in 
which it was fixed, rising from the 
ground to a height of about six feet ; 
this mirror filled the space of a large 
pannel in the wainscoting opposite 
the foot of the bed. I had hardly been 
before it for the lapse of « minute, when 
something like a black pall was slowly 
waved between me and 

“Oh, God! there it is,” I exclaimed 
wildly. “I have seen it again, Mar- 
tha—the black cloth.” 

“God be merciful to us, then!* an 
awered she, tremulously crossing her 
self. “Some misfortune is over us,” 

“No, no, Martha,” said 1, almost 
instantly recovering my collecteducss 5 
for, althouzh of a nervous tempera- 
ment, I had never been superstitious. 
“I do not believe in omens. You 
know, I saw, or fancied I saw, this 
thing before, and nothing fullowed. 

“The Dutch lady came the next 
morning,” replied she. 

“Methinks, such an occurrence 
scarcely deserved a supernatural an- 
nouncement,” I replied. 
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“She is a strange woman, my lady,” 


said Martha, “and she is not gone yet—" 


mark my words.” 
“Well, well, Martha,” said I, “I 
have not wit enough to change your 
opinions, nor inclination to alter mines 
80 I will talk no more of the matter. 
ight,”and so I was left to my Tes 

. After lying for about an hour 
awake, I at length fell into a kind of 
doze ; but my imagination was still 
busy, for I was startled from this un- 
refreshing sleep by fancying that T 
heard a voice close to my face exclaim 
as before, “ There is blood upon your 
Jadyship’s throat.” The words were 
instantly followed by a loud burst of 
laughter. Quaking with horror, I 
awakened, and heard my husband en- 
ter the room. Even this was a relief, 
Scared as I was, however, by the tricks 
which my imagination had played me, 
I preferred remuining silent, and pre- 
tending to sleep, to attempting to en- 
age my husband in conversation, for 
well knew that his mood was such, 
that his words would not, in all proba- 
bility, convey anything that bad not 
better be unsaid and unheard. Lord 
Glenfallen went into his dressing-room, 
which lay upon the right-hand side of 
the bed. The door lying open, I could 
see him by himself, at full length upon 
asofa, and, in about half hour, I 
became uware, by his deep and regu- 
larly drawn respiration, that he was fast 
asleep. Wheu slumber refuses to visit 
one, there is something peculiarly trri- 
tating, not to the temper, but to the 
nerves, in the consciousness that some 
one is in your immediate presence, ac= 
tuully enjoying the boon which you are 
seekingin vain ; at least, I have always 
found it so, and never more than upon 
the present occasion. A thousand an- 
Roying imaginations harrassed and ex- 
Cited me, every object which I looked 
upon, though ever so familiar, seemed 
to have acquired a strange phantom- 
like character, the varying shadows 
thrown by the flickering of the lamp- 
light, seemed shaping themselves into 
Grotesque and unearthly forms, and 
whenever my eyes wandered to the 
sleeping figure of my husband, his fea- 
tures appeared to undergo the strangest 
‘and most demoniacal contortions. Hour 
after hour was told by the old clock, 
and each succeeding one found me, if 
possible, less inclined to sleep than its 
predecessor. It was now considerably 
Past three ; my eyes, in their involun- 
tary wanderings, happened to alight 
upon the large mirror which was, as I 
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have said, fixed in the wall opposite the 
foot of the bed. A view of it was come 
manded from where I lay, through the 
curtains, as I gazed fixedly upon it, I 
thought I perceived the broad sheet of 
glass shifting its position in relation to 
the bed; I rivetted my eyes upon it 
with intense scrutiny; it was no de~ 
ception, the mirror, as if acting of its 
own impulse, moved slowly aside, and 
disclosed a dark aperture in the wall, 
i door; & 









light wus too dim to define it accurately. 
It stepped cautiously into the chamber, 
and with ¢o little noise, that had 1 not 
actually seen it, Ido not think I should 
have been aware of its presence. It 
was arrayed in a kind of woollen night 
dress, and a white handkerchief or 
cloth’ was bound tightly about the 
head; I had no difficulty spite of the 
strangeness of the attire in Tecognising 
the blind woman whom I so mucl 

dreaded. She stooped down, bringing 
her head nearly to the ground, and in 
that attitude she remained motionless 
for some moments, no doubt in order 
to ascertain if any suspicious sound 
were ey She was spparently 
satisfied by her observations, for she 
immediately recommenced her silent 
Progress towards a ponderous mahi 
gany dressing table of my hu y 





again, and appeared to listen attentively 
for some minutes ; she then neiselessly 
opened one of the drawers from which, 
having groped for some time, she took 
something which I soon perceived to 
be a case of razors ; she opened it and 
tried the edge of each of the two in- 
struments upon the skin of her hand 5 
she quickly selected one, which she 
fixed firmly in her grasp; she now 
stooped down as before, and havin; 

listened for a time, she, with the hani 

that was disengaged, groped her way 
into the di room where Lord 
Glenfullen lay fast asl 
as if in the tremendous spell of a night 
mare. I could not stir even a fingers 
I could not lift my voice; I could not 
even breathe, and though I expected 
every moment to see the sleeping man 
murdered, I could not even close my 
eyes to shut out the horrible speotacle, 
which I had not the power to avert. 
I saw the woman spprossh the sleep- 
ing figure, she laid the unoceu- 
pled hand lightly along his clothes, 
and having thus ascertained his 
identity, she, after a brief interval, 
turned back and again entered my 
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chamber ; here she bent down again to 
listen. I had now not a doubt but that 
the razor was intended for my throat; 
et the terrific fascination which had 
locked all my powers so long, atill 
continued to bind me fast. I felt that 
my life depended upon the slightest 
ordinary exertion, and yet 1 could 
not stir one joint from the position in 
which I lay, nor even make noise 
enough to waken Lord Glenfallen. 
The murderous woman now, with long, 
silent steps, approached the bed; my 
very heart seemed turning to ice; her 
Jefthand, that which was disengaged,was 
upon the pillow ; she gradually slid it 
forward towards my head, and in an 
instant, with the speed of lightning, it 
was clutched in my hair, while, with 
the other hand, she dashed the razor 
at my throat. A slight inaccuracy 
saved me from instant death ; the blow 
fell short, the point of the razor graz- 
ing my throat; in a moment I know 
not how, I found myself at the other 
side of the bed uttering shriek after 
shriek ; the wretch was, however, de- 
termined if possible to murder me, 
scrambling along by the curtains; she 
rushed round the bed towards me; I 
seized the bandle of the door to make 
my escape; it was, however, fastened ; 
at all events I could not open it, from 
the mere instinct of recoiling terror, I 
shrunk back into a corner—she was 
now within a yard of me—her hand 
was upon my face—I closed my eyes 
fast, expecting never to open them 
again, when a blow, inflicted from be- 
hind by a strong arm, stretched the 
monster senseless at my feet; at the 
same moment the door opened,: and 
several domestics, alarmed by my cries, 
entered the apartment. I do not 
recollect what followed, for I fainted. 
One swoon succeeded another so long 
and death-like, that my life was consi- 
dered very doubtful. At about ten 
o'clock, however, I sunk into a deep 
and refreshing sleep, from which I was 
awakened at about two, that I might 
swear my deposition before a magis- 
trate, who attended for that purpose. 
I, accordingly, did so, as did also Lord 
Glenfallen ; and the woman was fully 
committed to stand her trial at the 
ensuing assizes. J shall never forget 
the scene which the examination of 
the blind woman and of the other par- 
ties afforded. She was brought into 
the room in the custody of two ser- 
vants; she wore a kind of flannel 
wrapper which had not been changed 











since the night before; it was torn pl 
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and soiled, and here and there smeared. 


‘with blood, which had flowed in large 


vantities from a wound in her head ; 
the white handkerchief had fallen off in 
the scuffle ; and her grizzled hair fell in 
masses about her wild and deadly pale 
countenance. She appeared perfectly 
composed, however, and the only 
regret she expressed throughout, was 
at not having succeeded in her at- 
tempt, the object of which she did 
not pretend to conceal. On being 
asked her name, she called herself the 
Countess Glenfallen, and refused to 
give any other title. 

“The woman’s name is Flora Van- 
Kemp,” said Lord Glenfallen. 

“ It was, it was, you perjured traitor 
and cheat,” screamed the woman; and 
then there followed a volley of words 
in some foreign language. “ Is there a 
magistrate here,” she resumed; “I am 
Lord Glenfallen’s wife—I'll prove it— 
write down my words. I am willing 
to be hanged or burned, so he meets 
his deserts. I did try to kill that doll 
of his; but it was he who put it 
into my head to do it—two wives were 
too many—I was to murder her, or 
she was to hang me—listen to all I 
have to say.” 

Here Lord Glenfullen interrupted. 

“T think sir,” said he, addressing 
the magistrate, “that we had better 
proceed to business, this unhappy 
woman’s furious recriminations but 
waste our time ; if she refuses to answer 
your questions, you had better, I pre- 
sume, take my depositions.” 
nd are you going to swear away 
my life, you black perjured murderer?” 
shrieked the woman. “Sir, sir, sir, 
you must hear me,” she continued, ad- 
dressing the magistrate, “ I can convict 
him—he bid me murder that girl, and 
then when I failed, he came bebind 
me, and struck me down, and now he 
wants to swear away my life—take 
down all I say.” 

“If it is your intention,” said the 
magistrate, “to confess the crime with 
which you stand charged, you may, 
upon producing sufficient evidence, 
criminate whom you please.” 

“ Evidence!—I have no evidence 
but myself,” said the woman. “I will 
swear it all—write down my testimony 
—write it down, I say—we shall hang 
side by side, my brave Lord—all your 
own handy-work, my gentle husband.” 
This was followed by a low, insolent, 
and sneering laugh, which, from one 
in her situation, was sufficiently horri- 
le. 
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“ T will not at present hearanything,” 
replied he, “ but distinct answers to the 
questions which I shall put to you upon 
this matter.” 

“ Then you shall hear nothing,” re- 
plied she sullenly, and no inducement 
or intimidation could bring her to speak 
again, ; 

Lord Glenfallen’s deposition’ and 
mine were then given, as also those of 
the servants who had entered the room 
at the moment of my rescue ; the mu- 
gistrate then intimated that she was 
committed, and must proceed directly 
to gaol, whither she was brought ina 
carriage of Lord Glenfallen’s, for his 
lordship was naturally by no means 
indifferent to the effect which her vehe- 
ment accusations against himself might 
produce, if uttered before every chance 

earer whom she might meet with be- 
tween Cahergillagh and the place of 
confinement whither she was dispatched. 

During the time which intervened be- 
tween the committal and the trial of 
the prisoner, Lord Glenfallen seemed 
to suffer agonies of mind which baffle 
all description, he hardly ever slept, 
and when he did, his slumbers seemed 
but the instruments of new tortures, 
and his waking hours were, if possible, 
exceeded in intensity of terrors by the 
dreams which disturbed his sleep. 
Lord Glenfallen rested, if to lie in the 
mere attitude of repose were to do so, 
in his dressing-room, and thus I had 
an opportunity of witnessing, far oftener 
than I wished it, the fearful workings 
of his mind; his agony often broke out 
into such fearful paroxysms that deli- 
rium and total loss of reason appeared 
to be impending ; he frequently spoke 
of flying from the country, and bringing 
with him all the witnesses of the 
appalling scene upon which the prose- 
cution was founded; then again he 
would fiercely lament that the blow 
which he had inflicted had not ended 
all. 

The assizes arrived, however, and 
upon the day appointed, Lord Glen- 
fallen and [ attended in order to give 
our evidence. The cause was called 
on, and the prisoner appeared at the 
bar. Great curiosity and interest were 
felt respecting the trial, so that the 
court was crowded to excess. The 
prisoner, however, without appearing 
to take the trouble of listening to the 
indictment, pleaded guilty, and no 
representations on the part of the 
court, availed to induce her to retract 
her plea, After much time had been 
wasted in a fruitless attempt to prevail 
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upon her to reconsider her words, the 
court proceeded according to the usual 
form, to pass sentence. This having 
been done, the prisoner was about to 
be removed, when she said in a low, 
distinct voice— 

“A word—a word, my Lord :—is 
Lord Glenfallen here in the court ?” 
On being told that he was, she raised 
her voice to a tone of loud menace, 
and continued— 

“ Hardress, Earl of Glenfallen, I 
accuse you here in this court of justice 
of two crimes,—first, that you married 
a second wife, while the first was living, 
and again, that you prompted me to the 
murder, for attempting which I am to 
die ;—secure him—chain him—bring 
him here.” 

There was a laugh through the 
court at these words, which were natu- 
rally treated by the judge as a violent 
extemporary recrimination, and the 
woman was desired to be silent. 

“You wont take him, then,” she 
said, “you wont try him? You'll let 
him go free ?” 

It was intimated by the court that 
he would certainly be allowed “to go 
free,” and she was ordcred again to be 
removed. Before, however, the man- 
date was executed, she threw her arms 
wildly into the air, and uttered one 
piercing shriek so full of preternatural 
rage and despair, that it might fitly 
have ushered a soul into those realms 
where hope can come no more. The 

jound still rang in my ears, months 
after the voice that had uttered it was 
for ever silent. The wretched woman 
was executed in accordance with the 
sentence which had been pronounced, 

For some time after this event, 
Lord Glenfallen appeared, if possible, 
to suffer more than fe had done before, 
and altogether, his language, which 
often amounted. to half confessions of 
the guilt imputed to him, and all the 
circumstances connected with the late 
occurrences, formed a mass of evidence 
80 convincing that I wrote to my father, 
detailing the grounds of my fears, and. 
imploring him to come to Cabergillagh 
without delay, in order to remove me 
from my husband's control, previously 
to tuking legal steps for a final separa- 
tion. Circumstanced as I was, my 
existence was little short of intolerable, 
for, besides the fearful suspicions which 
attached to my husband, I plainly per- 
ceived that if Lord Glenfallen were 
not relieved, and that speedily, insanity 
must supervene. I therefore expeeted 
my father’s arrival, or at least a letter 
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to announce it, with indescribable im- 
patience. 

About a week after the execution 
had taken place, Lord Glenfallen ono 
morning met me with an unusually 
sprightly air— 

“ Fanny,” aaid he, “I have it now 
for the firat time, in my power to ex- 
plain to your sutisfaction every thing 
which has hitherto appeared suspicious 
or mysterious in my conduct. After 
breakfast come with me to ™ study, 
and I shall, I hope, make all things 
clear.” 

This invitation afforded ma more 
real pleasure thun I had experienced 
for months ; something had certainly 
eceurred to tranquillize my husband's 
mind, in no ordinary dezree, and I 
thought it by no means impossible that 
he would, in the proposed interview, 

rove himself the most injured and 

nnocent of men. Full of this hope I 

Tepaired to his study at the appointed 
hour; he was writing busily when I 
entered the room, and just raising his 
eyes, he requested me to be seated. 
T took a chair as he desired, and re- 
mained silently awaiting his leisure, 
while he finished, folded, directed, and 
sealed his letter; laying it then upon 
the table, with the address downward, 
he said— 

“ My dearest Fanny, I know I must 
have appeared very strange to you and 
very unkind—often even cruel; before 
the end of this week I will show you 
the necessity of my conduct; how im- 
possible it was that I should huve seem- 
ed otherwise, I am conscious that 
many acts of mine must have inevie 
tably given rise to painful suspicions— 
suspicions, which indeed, upon one 
Qecusion you very properly communi- 
gated to me. I have gotten two letters 
from a quarter which commands respect, 
containing information as to the course 
by which I may be enabled to prove 
the negative of all the crimes which 
even the most credulous suspicion 
could lay to my charge. I expected a 
third by this morning's post, contain. 
ing documents which will set the matter 
for ever ut rest, but owing, no doubt, 
to some neglect, or, perhaps, to some 
difficulty in collecting the papers, some 
inevitable delay, it hus not come to 
hand this morning, according to my 
expectation, I was finishing one to 
the very same quarter when you came 
in, and if a sound ronsing ‘be worth 
any thing, I think I shall havea spociul 
messenger before two days have passed. 
1 have been thinking over the matter 
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within myselt whether I had better 
imperfectly clear up your doubts by 
submitting to your inspection the two 
letters which [ have already received, 
or wait till [ cau triumphantly vindicate 
tayself by the production of the docu- 
ments which I have already mentioned, 
and I have, I think, not unnaturally 
decided upon the latter course ; how= 
ever, there is a person in the next 
room, whose testimony is not without 
its value—excuse me for one moment.” 

So saying, he arose and went to the 
door of a closet which opened from the 
atudy, this he unlocked, and half open- 
ing the door, he suid, “it is only I,” 
and then slipped into the room, and 
carefully cloaed and locked the- door 
behind him. I immediately heard hig 
voice in animated conversation; my 
curiosity upon the subject of the letter 
was naturally great, so smothering any 
little scruples which I might have felt, 
I resolved to look at the address of 
the letter which lay as my buaband had 
loft it, with its fave upon the table. I 
accordingly drew it over to me, and 
turned up the direction. For two or 
three moments I could searce believe 
my eyes, but there could be no mistake 
—in targe charactera were traced the 
words, “To the Archangel Gabriel in 
heaven.” I had scarcely returned the 
letter to its original position, and in 
some degree recovered the shock which 
this unequivocal proof of insanity pro 
duced, when the closet door was une 
locked, and Lord Gleufallen re-entered 
the study, carefully closing and locking 
the door again upon the outside. 

* Whom have you there ?” inquired 
I, making a strong effort to appear 
calm. 

“ Perhaps,” said he musingly, “ you 
might have some objection to seeing 
her, at least for a time.” 

“ Who is it ?” repeated I. 

“ Why,” said he, “I see no use in 
hiding it—the blind Datchwoman ; I 
have been with her the whole mor- 
ning. She is very anxious to get out 
of that closet, but you know she is 
odd, she arcely to be trusted.” 

A heavy gust of wind shook the 
door at this moment with a sound as if 
something more substantial were push- 
ing agaiust it. 

“Ha, ha, ha!—do you hear her,” 
said he, with an obstreperous burst of 
laughter. The wind died away in a 
Jong howl, and Lord Glenfullen, sud- 
deuly checking his mersiment, shrugged, 
his shoulders, and mutteredan 
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“Poor devil, she has been hardly 
used.” 

“We had better not tease her at 
present with questions,” said I, in as 
unconcerned a tone as I could assume, 
although I felt every moment as if I 
should faint. 

“Humph! may be s0,” said he, 
“ well come back in an hour or two, or 
when you please, and you will find us 
here.” 

He again unlocked the door, and 
entered with the same precautions 
which he had adopted before, lockin, 
the door upon the inside, and as 
horried from the room, I heard his 
voice again exerted as if in eager par- 
ley. L can hardly describe my emo- 
tions ; my hopes had been raised to 
the highest, and now in an instunt, all 
was gone—the dreadful consummation 
was accomplished—the fearful retri- 
bution had fallen upon the guilty man. 
—the mind was destroyed—the power 
to repent was gone. The agony of 
the hours which followed what [ would 
atill call my azfud interview with Lord 
Glenfallen, I cannot describe; my 
solitude was, however, broken in upon 
by Martha, who came to inform me of 
the arrival of a gentleman, who expec- 
ted me in the parlour. I accordingly 
descended, aud to my great joy, found 
my father seated by the fire. This 
expedition, upon his part, was easily 
accounted for: my communications 
had touched the honor of the family, 
I specdily informed him of the dread- 
ful malady which had fallen upon the 
wretched man. My father suggested 
the necessity of placing some person to 
wateh him, to prevent his injuring 
himself or others. I rang the bell, and. 
desired that one Edward Cooke, an 
attached servant of the family, should 
be sent to me. I told him distinctly 
and ly, the nature of the service 
required of him, and, attended by him, 
my father and I proceeded at ouce to 
the study; the door of the inner room 
way still closed, and everything in the 
outer chamber remained in the same 
order in which I had left it. We then 
advanced to the closet door, at which 
we knocked, but without receiving any 
answer, We next tried to open the 
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door, but in vain—it was locked upon 
the inside ; we knocked more loudly, 
but in vain. Seriously alarmed, I 
desired the servant to force the door, 
which was, after several violent efforts, 
accomplished, und we entered the 
closet. Lord Glenfallen was lying on 
his face upon a sofa. 

“Hush,” said I, “he is asleep ;” 
we paused for a moment. 

“He is too still for that,” said my 
father ; we all of us felt a strong reluc- 
tance to approach the figure. 

“ Edward, said I, “try whether your 
master sleeps.’ 

The servant approached the sofa 
where Lord Glenfullen lay ; he leant 
his ear towards the head of the recum- 
bent figure, to ascertain whether the 
sound of breathing was audible; he 
turned towards us, and said— 

“My Lady, you had better not wait 
here, I am sure he is dead !” 

“Let me see the face,” said I, ter- 
ribly agitated, “you may be mistaken.” 

‘he man then, in obedience to m: 
command, turned the body round, and, 
gracious God! what a sight met m: 
view ;—he was, indeed, perfectly dead. 
The whole breast of the shirt, with its 
lace frill, was drenched with gore, as was 
the couch underneath the spot where 
he lay. The head hung back, as it 
seemed almost severed from the body 
by a frightful gash, which yawned 
across the throat. The instrument 
which had inflicted it, was found under 
his body. All, then, was over; I was 
never to learn the history in whose ter- 
mination I had been so deeply and so 
tragically involved. 

‘The severe disciplinewhich my mind 
had undergone was not bestowed in 
vain. I directed my thoughts and my 
hopes to that place where there is no 
more sin, nor danger, nor sbrrow. 

‘Thus ends a brief tale, whose pro- 
minent incidents many will recognize 
as having marked the history of a dis- 
tinguished family, und though it refers 
to a somewhat distant date, we shall 
be found not to have taken, upon that 
account, any liberties with the facts, 
but in our statement of all the incidents, 
tohave rigorously and faithfully adhered 
to the truth, 
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PAWN-BROKING IN IRELAND. 


MR. BARRINGTON’S SUGGESTIONS.—CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF LIMERICK. 


A work like ours, undertaking to pre- 
sent its readers with a living picture of 
all events of public moment occurring 
in the land from whence it proceeds, 
would inadequately discharge its func- 
tions, if it did not sometimes call at- 
tention to other matters than the sick- 
ening details of popular crime and mi- 
nisterial connivance, which form the 
necessary materials of every true state- 
ment of Irish politics. It is with no 
small pleasure that we turn from the 
dreary and revolting subjects, with 
which we are too often forced to em- 
ploy our pen, to enjoy fur a few 
Moments with our readers, the refresh- 
ing privilege of contemplating one of 
the most remarkable and singularly 
useful institutions which a spirit of im- 
provement, of benevolence, and true 
patriotism have for many years suc- 
ceeded in establishing in Ireland. It 
is true that the charitable pawn office 
erected by Matthew Barrington in the 
city of Limerick, is but a small and 
isolated local institution ; but we ob- 
serve in it the beginning of a complete 
and noble revolution in the system 
whereby our charitable establishments 
are now supported, and we regard the 


success of the sagacious experiment 
with an interest proportioned to the 
grandeur of the results which are likely 
tu flow from it. The abuses which 
have long ubounded in the trade of 
pawn-broking in Ireland, and the dis- 
astrous consequences to which even its 
strictly legal exercise too often leads, 
have for years furnished the press of 
this country with great and ample 
matter of complaint. At the petition 
of Matthew Barrington, Esq in the 
year 1838, a committe of the House of 
Commons was appointed to inquire 
into the state of pawn-broking in 
Ireland ; the evidence accumulated 
by which, exhibits a mass of abuse and 
mal-operation, which cries aloud for 
corrective legislation. It is nut our 
purpose, however, to speculate upon 
the immediate alterations which will 
probably be effected in the conduct of 
the trade, but to notice briefly the 
valuable suggestions of Mr. Barrington, 
which, if adopted and carried out, will 
eventually overturn and utterly destroy 
the present fabric, with all its crooked 
passages and dark recesses, and erect 
in its stead a system of perfect sym- 
metry, beauty, and usefulness, 
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We have before us “an address 
to the inhabitants of Limerick, by 
Matthew Barrington, Esq., on the 
opening of the Mont de Piété, a chari- 
table pawn office for the support of 
Barrington’s hospital in that city.” 
The title of this pamphlet sufficiently 
expresses its subject, and that upon 
which we purpose for a few minutes to 
dwell. In the course of its perusal we 
have tested the accuracy of Mr. Bar- 
rington’s calculations, by frequent refer- 
ence to the minutes of the evidence 
taken before the select committee of 
the House of Commons ; and the con- 
eee is, that we have been com- 
pelled to admit as incontrovertible the 
truth of statements which at first sight 
appeared so extraordinary and so start- 
ling, as to transcend all belief. In the 
year 1831 the “city of Limerick in- 
firmary” was opened, and by the act 
of Geo. IV. entitled “an act for the 
management and direction of the hos- 
pital founded by Joseph Barrington 
and his sons, in the city of Limerick,” 
its governors are: incorporated as the 
governors of Barrington’s hospital and 
city of Limerick inlirmary. The ex- 
tensive usefulness of this institution 
is best proved by the following brief 
report :— 


« Since its opening, on the 5th Nov. 
1831, there were admitted, Interns, 1288. 


Diecharged cured 876 
Relieved . - «+ 284 
Died . - « 8&9 


Incurable . . 6 
Remaining under treatment 33 
1,288 
sc Externs prescribed for, relieved and 
supplied with medicine in the infirmary, 
« During the prevalence of cholera in 
1833, the governors having allowed the 
hospital to be used for persons afflicted 
with that disease, ],537 were admitted, 
of whom 986 were discharged cured, and 
above 1,000 externs were relieved.” 





Mr. M. Burrington’s address pro- 
ceeds to say— 


“T trust that the public are now fully: 


aware of the very great benefit which the 
hospital has conferred upon the poor of 
Limerick, since its opening in the year 
1831, especially during the prevalence of 
cholera in 1833; but little do they know 
the extent to which applications for ad- 
mission are daily increasing, and how 
frequently the governors are obliged (from 
the insufficiency of the funds at their dis- 
posal) to refuse admission to deserving 
objects. 
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« The difficulties which the governors 
have had to encounter in procuring ade- 
quate funds for its support, though aided 
by donations, some subscriptions, and 
collections in the churches and chapels of 
this city and its liberties, and their anxiety 
to extend its benefits by adding to the 
number of intern patients, (for which 
there is ample accommodation,) have 
led me to inquire by what means similar 
establishments have been supported in 
other parts of Europe. 

«« The result of these inquiries satis- 
factorily proves the utility of the Mons 
de Piété, and that the principal hospitals 
in France, Italy, Germany, and other 
parts of the Continent are sustained out 
of their profits.” 


Mr. Barrington then enters upon an 
historical inquiry into the origin and 
progress of these institutions—an in- 
vestigation by no means devoid of in- 
terest. To Italy, it appears, belongs 
the honour of their first establishment, 
and in the course of the fifteenth cen- 
tury they had obtained a permanent 
footing in nearly all the principal cities 
of that country. Other nations soon 
perceived the advantages of these luan 
funds, which, having taken root in the 
south, gradually spread towards the 
north of Europe, and in the course of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries they were received into Germany, 
Holland and France. 

As the arrangements of the Mont de 
Piété established in Bordeaux, closely 
resemble those adopted for the regula- 
tion of his own institution by Mr. Bar- 
rington, we here insert them along with 
his observations. 


“The Monts de Piété were soon esta- 
blished in every part of France, and the 
regulations for raising the capital at 
Bourdeaux are worthy of attention, for 
by the Ordinance of 1804 & 6, it is 
provided that— 

«The capital of the establishment is 
to be £24,000, to be raised by shares or 
loans; eight per cent. interest to be paid 
to lenders, and the property of the hos- 
pitals to become security to them: this 
capital to be divided into single shares of 
£160, which may be sub-divided into half 
shares. The shareholder's certificate shall 
be transferable by endorsement, but all 
transfers must be registered at the Mont 
de Piété. Shareholders may, at the end 
of three years, withdraw the amount of 
their shares, on giving three months’ 
notice. The profits are to be divided 
into two equal shares—one to Lelong to 
the hospitals, the other to the share- 
holders, The portion belonging to the 
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hospitals to be applied first to the com- 
pleting the necessary number of shares, 
until the subscribed sum shall thus have 
been made to amount to the above sum 
of £24,000; it is next to be applied to 
the payment of such shareholders as may 
wish to withdraw; then to the purchase 
of the shares of the other holders, who 
shall be bound to receive back their sub- 
scribed principal sums, according to the 
order of their shares, which shall be de- 
termined by lot: thus eventually the 
whole of the shares will belong to the 
hospitals. 

«Trustees of charities may lend the 
funds of their establishments, and receive 
eight per cent. as above; but they shall 
be bound to receive back their principal, 
when all private shareholders shall have 
been paid off. 

«The same regulations applied to 
the guardians of the estates of minors, 
the committee of lunatics, and the trea- 
surers of municipal and other corpora- 
tions. 

«¢¢ Persons wishing to leave monies at 
the Mont de Piété for safe keeping, shall 
receive transferable tokens of credit, and 
such interest as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the owners and the governors of 
the establishment,’ &c. &c. 

“ This institution had the effect of 
banishing pauperism from Bourdeaux and 
its neighbourhood, 

« Within a few years the shares of the 
subscribers of the original fund (all of 
whom received eight per cent. per annum) 
were bought up by the fructification of 
the funds, which, pending the whole of 
this period, supported all the necessary 
charities at Bourdeaux. 

« From the same fund, with the assis- 
tance of some donations, the hospital in 
that city, said to be the finest in Europe, 
has been lately completed and endowed. 

« All former pawnbrokers’ establish- 
ments were superseded, and the funds of 
the new institutions are lent on pledges, 
or personal security, to humble persons, 
but only to those of good character and 
industrious habits, The interest of the 
money paid by borrowers (deducting the 
expenses of management) is applied to the 
benefit of the community at large, io 
charities and public works.” 


Mr. Barrington goes on to comment 
generally upon the operations of these 
excellent institutions :— 


«Tt may not be uninteresting to observe 
the effect of these institutions :— By them 
Frederick the Great reclaimed Silesia. 
Most of the great public buildings in 
Europe—hospitals, aqueducts, bridges, 
&c.—have been completed out of their 
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surplus profits. In Tuscany and Bavaria 
their condition is most flourishing, and in 
the Low Countries they exist to the 
number of at least one hundred and six- 
teen. In a word, it is by the agency 
of such institutions that the hospitals on 
the continent are chiefly supported.” 


« And now, with regard to the British 
dominions, we shall find that these are 
the only countries of Europe in which 
lending money on pledges is allowed for 
private advantage exclusively, and in 
which the profits are not applied to some 
charitable or public purpose; and although 
various efforts have been from time to 
time made by the legislature to regulate 
the rate of interest, still it is found im- 
possible to prevent the most dreadful 
excess in the charges. I admit pawn- 
broking to be an evil, but knowing, at 
the same time, that it is one which 
cannot be avoided, I propose (what is the 
next best thing to its suppression) to 
apply the profits of the trade to charitable 
and useful purposes.” 


He then proceeds to lay before his 
readers a succinct account of the 
several failures of the attempts made 
by the legislature of England to in- 
troduce the system; but this we omit, 
in order at once to arrive at the most 
interesting, and by far the most curious 
part of the tract—one which, as our 
readers will soon perceive, contains a 
statement of facts, nothing short of 
astounding :— 


* Having stated to you the history of 
the Jending-houses, let ge add a word 
on the present system of pawnbroking. 
It cannot have escaped your observation 
how frequently the distréss and improvi- 
dence of the poor compel them to have 
recourse to pawnbrokers, and that the 
advances they thus receive are made at 
a rate of interest ruinously usurious. It 
may be said that the rate of interest is 
regulated by law, as by the 26th Geo. 
III. c. 43, (Irish statute,) pawnbrokers 
are allowed to take £25 per cent. per 
annum, besides the allowance for dupli- 
cate tickets. This is on the supposition 
that the pledge is not redeemed before 
the expiration of a month; but the prac- 
tice is otherwise, as the most distressed 
persons frequently redeem the pledges 
within the week. It is a common habit 
to deposit some article of apparel on the 
Monday morning, which is redeemed on 
Saturday night, to enable the individual 
to make a decent appearance on the Sub- 
bath. But as the lowest charge of in- 
terest by that act (and the amendment 
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thereof, 28th Geo. III. c. 29) is for a want, to £650 per cent. per annum, 
month, and as it is the habit to redeem and for every £100 lent by the pawn- 
in » week, the charge, including the price brokers in shilling loans, redeemed in 
of the duplicate, (without calculating com- the week, at compound interest, it will 
pound interest, or the interest on ashilling amount to the almost incredible sum of 
where only a fractional part is given, nnd £45,690 7s. Ojd.!!!!1* per cent. per 
for which interest is charged as if the annum, which is paid by the poorest and 
entire shilling had been lent,) will amount most wretched class. 

in the cases of those in the greatest 


* One shilling lent and received in the week by a Pawnbroker, pays the same as 
if for a month, viz. :—~ 


per Week. | per Month. 


One Shilling pays per Week 4d. inte- 
rest and 1d. for Duplicate, is . .| O O 
One Pound lent in shillings pays 10d. 
interest, and 1s, 8d. for Duplicates, 


is, . 7 4 . . . 
One Hundred Pounds lent in shillings 

pays £4 33, 4d, interest, & £8 6s. 8d. 

Duplicates, is os 





CALCULATION oF £100, LENT AS ABOVE, FOR FIFTY-TWO WEEKS, VIZ.: 


£ Principal in Makes P| Principal in Makes 
3 | hand each week, | Interest, &c., 2 | hand each week,| Interest, &c., 
= viz. :— Receivable. = vis. :— Receivable. 
£ ad. £8. d. £ sd. £ os. d. 
1 100 0 0 1210 0 27} 2137 15 114 267 4 5} 
2 112 10 0 1461 8 28] 2405 0 5 300 12 64 
3 126 11 3 15 16 4 29) 2705 12 113 338 4 =#Ih 
4 142 7 73 1715 11 30| 304317 1 380 9 74 
5| 16 3 7$] 200 5 81| 3424 6 8} | 428 010 
6 180 4 14 2210 6 82] 3852 7 6! 481 10 114 
7 202 4 74 25 6 93 33 | 4333 18 5 541 14 94 
8 228 1 5} 28 10 af 34 | 487513 3 609 9 13 
9 256 11 7} 32 1 54 35 | 5485 2 5 685 12 94 
lo 288 13 1 36 1 7 36 | 6170 15 2 771 6 10% 
1) 324 14 8} 40 11 10 37 | 6942 2 | 867 15 8 
12 365 6 0% 4513 33 38 | 7809 17 976 4 8 
13 410 19 102 51 7 53 39 | 8786 2 af 1098 5 3 
14 462 7 4 57 15 11 40} 9884 7 3} 1235 10 103 
15 520 3 3 65 0 4} 41} 11119 18 2 1389 19 9 
16 585 3 7} 73° 2211 42 | 12509 17 1) 1563 14 8 
17 658 6 7} 82 5 of 43 | 14073 12 8 1759 4 1 
18 740 12 5 92 11 6} 44) 15832 16 9 1979 2 1 
19 833 3 11 104 2 113 45 | 17811 18 10 2226 9 10} 
20 937 6 nf 117 8 4} 46 | 20038 8 8 2504 16 1 
21 1054 10 3} 131 16 3} 47 | 22553 4 91] 2817 18 1 
22 1186 6 6 148 5 93 48 | 25361 2 104 3170 2 10} 
23 1334 12 43 166 16 64 49 | 28531 5 8} 3566 8 2} 
24) 1501 811 187 13 63 50 | 82097 13 11 4013 4 2} 
25 1689 2 53/ 211 2 9 51 | 36109 18 13} 4513 14 9. 
26 1900 5 34} 28710 7 52 | 40613 12 11 5076 14 1 


ga Thus, One Hundred Pounds lent in Shillings and received Weekly, would, at 
compound interest, in one year, amount to the sum of £45,690 7s. 04d. 
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“ Here it will not be irrelevant to look 
to the state of the charities in Ireland, 
and their means of support, with a view 
to the establishment of charitable loan 
or pawn-offices throughout the country. 

« There is no record kept of the number 
of medical charities in Ireland; but I 
find from Surgeon Phelan’s excellent 
book on the subject, and from other 
sources, that they may be thus enume- 
rated :—— 


Dublin Hospitale, (exclusive of se- 
veral lying-in huspitals and op- 
thalmic institutions lately esta- 


Dlished) . oe oe, me. Oe 
County and other infirmaries* . 38 
Fever hospitals, including three in 

Dublin. . is . - 64 
Dispensaries . ‘ * » 528 
District lunatic asylums, including 

the Corkasylum . . . dl 

Total . - 648 


“The annual expenditure may thus 
be estimated :— 


Dublin hospitals ‘ - £28,701 
Cuunty and other infirmaries 26,426 
Fever hospitals . a8 @ 13,607 
Dispensaries ‘ . . 60,000 
District lunatic asylums yg. 22,965 

To this may be added, for the 

medical business of work- 

houses, and lunatic asylums 
connected with them * 10,000 
Total . » £161,699 


I do not include the institu- 
tions entirely supported by 
subscriptions, as some lying- 
in and opthalmic institu- 
tions, for which may be 
added £14,000. 


« The sources from which this expen- 
diture is supplied are :— 


Government grants to county 


and city infrmaries £2,653 
Parliamentary grants to Dub- 

lin hospitals. . ; 14,374 
County presentments . . 82,839 
Subscriptions and donations 39,078 


Petit sessions and other fines 1,742 

Produce of property belonging 
to several hospitalst . 23,225 
Total . - £163,911 
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“1 have endeavoured to ascertain the 
number of pawnbrokers in Ireland, and 
allowing their profits to average £900 a- 
year each, (which I am informed by per- 
sons in that trade to be a moderate calcula- 
tion,as in the large cities great fortunes are 
realised,) and averaging the number from 
the books of the Marshal of Dublin, 
where the returns are required by law 
to be made, and on the calculation of 
those not returned, and those who have 
several offices, the lowest number may 
be calculated at 700 pawnbrokers, which, 
at £900 each, is ‘ - £630,000 
Deduct present expenses of 

all the charitable establish 

ments of Ireland — hos- 
pitals, infirmaries, poor- 
. houses, dispensaries, luna- 

tic asylums, &c. +» 163,911 
£467,911 
Leaves a surplus of near half a million, 
which may be applied in extending the 
benefits of these useful institutions, and 
establishing convalescent hospitals, besides 
saving to the public a large annual grant, 
to the counties and towns a heavy tax, 
and relieving from the unequal burthen 
of their subscriptions the charitable per- 
sons by whom (though not always the 
most wealthy) those establishments are 
at present chiefly supported, 

« But if to this surplus be added the 
amount of all fines, penalties, forfeited 
recognizances, &c. which are now almost 
unproductive in this country, (and which, 
on the continent, are applied to the sup- 
port of the poor,) the amount, if pro- 
perly collected, may fairly be estimated 
at £32,089, making the whole £500,000. 
Alter supporting, as is seen, all the 
medical charities, this sum would go far 
in preventmg the necessity of poor laws, 
by supporting the aged and infirm, and 
affording employment to a large portion 
of the labouring population of the country. 

“Such :an institution, the permanent 
utility of which has been experienced on 
the Continent, is proposed to be founded 
in this city, under the guidance and 
direction of the governors of « Barring- 
ton’s hospital,’ to be called the * Chari- 
table Loan-Bank,’ and the necessary 
buildings for which have been already 
prepared, 

“It is further proposed that tho re- 
quired capital shall be raised by deben- 
tures, varying in amount from five to one 


ae eens ENIN 

* In the « Meath Hospital and County of Dublin Infirmary,” and in « Barring- 
ton's Hospital and City uf Limerick Infirmary,” the Surgeons and Physicians act 
gratuitously, and the government grant is applied to the general support of these 
Institutions, In all other county and city infirmaries the grant is paid to the 


surgeons. 


+ The capital now in government security under 
missioners of charitable bequests, exceeds 106,000. 


the management of the com- 
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hundred pounds each, bearing interest at 
SIX per cent, 

“That the profits of the establishment 
shall, io the first instance, (after defray- 
ing the expenses) be applied in payiog 
the interest of the capital lent, and the 
surplus profits to be divided in equal 
shares, one in paying off the debentures, 
and the other, (and when the debentures 
are paid, the whole,) in the maintenance 
and extending the benefits of the hos- 
pital, the funds of which would be thus 
so much increased, that the governors 
could enlarge the sphere of its utility, not 
only in giving relief and comfort to the 
sick and indigent, but in assisting them 
after their recovery or during their con- 
valescence. It cannot have escaped the 
observation of those who attend a public 
hospital, that there occur many circum- 
stances of distress to be relieved, besides 
the cause for which patients are admitted. 
Many persons are obliged to relinquish 
their trades, having consumed what they 
possessed in the hope of relief, and run 
into difficulties from which they are 
unable to extricate themselves ; and how 
frequently docs it happen that they are 
unavoidably dismissed from the hospital 
in a weak and infirm state, to return 
(perhaps to a large and wretched family) 
without the means of support, or strength 
to seek employment, and often without 
a home; and thus frequently causing a 
relapse, or establishing a diseased and 
weak constitution, No small proportion 
of our commonest, and eventually most 
fatal diseases, are caused by the insuffici- 
ent nutriment of convalescents. Dropsies, 
scrofulous diseases, and scurvy, are all 
imputable to the same pre-disposing 
cause. The benefits which may be in- 
insured, by more wholesome diet of the 
sick and convalescent are incalculable. 


“These are not speculative refine- 
ments, but truths drawn from experience 
and reality, and it is obvious that they 
must be felt with accumulated severity 
by such as have families dependent on 
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them for support. Is not then the 
power of affording relief to such objects 
most desirable. 

« By the means proposed, benevolent 
persons will assist in a work of charity, 
without any injury to themselves, as the 
rate of interest is greater than they could 
receive in the public funds; the profits 
of such an establishment will ensure ample 
security, and being merely lenders of the 
sums for which they take debentures, they 
incur no responsibility, nor have they any 
share in un establishment conducted under 
the direction of the governors of the 
hospital, who are a corporate body, and 
not individually responsible. Tradesmen 
and other persons may take debentures 
of even five pounds, and receive nearly 
double the amount of interest now re- 
ceived in the Savings’ Bank, and be at 
all times enabled to raise money on such 
debentures, as they will be received as 
pledges, and money lent thereon. 

« The advantages of this establishment 
will be :— 

“ Ist. The raising a capital by small 
debentures at a certain interest, and lend- 
ing it on a greater interest, and applying 
the profits to the purposes of charity. 

“2ndly. Receiving the debentures in 
pawn, thus giving to the depositors an 
advantage which they do not possess in 
the savings’ bank. 

“ 3dly. Lending money at interest to 
poor persons of unimpeachable character 
and industrious habits, on personal se- 
curity, as is done by the loan-banks. 

«4thly. Lending money on goods, as 
is now dowe by the ordinary pawn- 
brokers, 

« Sthly. In case of deserving objects, 
to restore the article, such as implements 
of trade pawned in the hour of real want, 
without interest or charge. 

“6thly. Using every precaution against 
receiving stolen goods in pawn.” 


We subjoin the following general 
report :—- 
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Very seldom more than £5 have been 
borrowed on pledge; only 112 persons 
have borrowed even that sum. The 
great majority of borrowers have been 
under 10s. 

« Thus, it appears, that the consider- 
able sum of 1736/. 10s. 24d. has been 
actually realised by this infant institution, 
out of a capital which only now has 
reached tothe amount of 15,350/.33.103d. 
being gradually subscribed by the gentry, 
or deposited by humble persons, as the 
occasion required, for the laudable pur- 
pose of accommodating the industrious 
classes at half the expense to which they 
have heretofore been accustomed.” 


We cannot conclude this brief and 
inadequate notice, without offering the 
tribute of our cordial admiration and 
respect to that true and exalted pa- 
triotism which neither dissolves in tears 
nor evaporates in sighs, but seeks, by 
acts of practical and singularly judicious 
benevolence, to remove the ills and 
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sufferings which it deplores. It were 
faint praise to say that Mr. Barrington 
has conferred upon his native city a 
great and a lasting benefit: he has 
done more—he has planted there the 
germ of a system which, sooner or 
later, must extend itself over the whole 
of Ireland—making the necessities of 
the poor subservient to their relief, 
and diffusing blessings wherever it ap- 
pears. As Mr. Barrington deserves all 
praise, he merits all confidence. He 
is no romantic patriot—he desires to 
relieve the miseries of his countrymen 
before he declaims upon their abstract 
theoretic political rights; he labours 
for the recovery of his country—her 
true, independent, trustworthy friend— 
and, unlike the venal empyric who lives 
by her diseases, he claims no other 
reward than the success of his plans 
of benevolence, and the approval of an 
honest heart. 
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AN ADVENTURE OF HARDRESS FITZGERALD, A ROYALIST CAPTAIN ; 


BEING AN ELEVENTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF TUE LATE FRANCIS PUBCELL, P.P. OF 
DRUMCOULAGH. 


Tae following brief narrative contains a faithful account of one of the many 
strange incidents which chequered the life of Hardress Fitzgerald—one of the 
now-forgotten heroes who flourished during the most stirring, and, though the 
most disastrous, by no means the least glorious period of our eventful history. 
He was a captain of horse in the army of ee and shared the fortunes 
of his master, enduring privations, encountering dangers, and submitting to 
vicissitudes the most galling and ruinous, with a fortitude and a heroism which 
would, if coupled with his other virtues, have rendered the unhappy monarch 
whom he served, the most illustrious among unfortunate princes. I have always 

referred, where I could do so with any approach to accuracy, to give such re- 

tions as the one which I am about to submit to you, in the first person, and 
in the words of the original narrator, believing that such a form of recitation 
not only gives freshness to the tale, but, in this particular instance, by bringing 
before me and steadily fixing in my mind’s eye the veteran royalist who himself 
related the occurrence which I aim about to record, furnishes an additional sti- 


mulant to my memory, and a 


roportional check upon my imagination. As 


nearly as I can recollect then, his statement was as follows :— 


AFTER the fatal battle of the Boyne, 
I came up in disguise to Dublin, as did 
many in a like situation, regarding the 
capital as furnishing at once a good 
central position of observation, and as 
secure a lurking place as I cared to 
find. I would not suffer myself to be- 
lieve that the cause of my royal mas- 
ter was so desperate as it really was, 
and while I lay in my lodgings, which 
were posited in the garret of a small 
dark house, standing in the Jane which 
runs close by Audoen’s Arch, I bu- 
sied myself with continual projects for 
the raising of the country, and the re- 
collecting of the fragments of the de- 
feated army—plans, you will allow, suf- 
ficiently magnificent for a poor devil 
who dared scarce show his face abroad 
in the daylight. I believe, however, 
that I had not much reason to fear for 
my personal safety, for men’s minds in 
the city were greatly occupied with 
public events, and private amusements 
and debaucheries, which were, about 
that time, carried to an excess which 
our country never knew before, by rea- 
son of the raking together from all 
quarters of the empire, and indced 
from most parts of Holland, the most 
dissolute and desperate adventurers who 
cared to play at hazard for their lives ; 
and thus there seémed to be but little 
scrutiny into the characters of those 
who sought concealment. 

I heard much at different times of 
the intentions of King James and his 
party, but nothing with certainty. 

Vor. XV. 


Some said that the king still lay in Ire- 
land ; others, that he had crossed over 
to Scotland, to encourage the High- 
Janders, who, with Dundee at their 
head, had been stirring in his behoof ; 
others, again, said that he had taken 
ship for France, leaving his followers 
to shift for themselves, and regarding 
his kingdom as wholly lost, which last 
was the true version, as I afterwards 
learned. Although I had been very 
active in the wars in Ireland, and had 
done many deeds of necessary, but 
dire severity, which have often since 
troubled me much to think upon, yet, 
I doubted not but that I might easily 
obtain protection for my person and pro= 
perty from the Prince of Orange, if I 
sought it by the ordinary submissions ; 
but besides that my conscience and my 
affections resisted such time-serving 
concessions, I was resolved in my own 
mind that the cause of the royalist 
party was by no means desperate, and I 
ooked to keep myself unimpeded by any 
ledge or promise given to the usurp- 
ing Dutchman, that I might freely and 
honourably take a share in any struggle 
which might yet remain to be made for 
the right. I therefore lay quiet, going 
forth from my lodgings but little, and 
that chiefly under cover of the dusk, 
and conversing hardly at all, except 
with those whom I well knew. I had 
like once to have paid dearly for relax- 
ing this caution ; for going into a tavern 
one evening near the Tholsel, I had 
the confidence to throw off my hat, and 
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sit there with my face quite exposed, 
when a fellow coming in with some 
troopers, they fell a-boozing, and being 
somewhat warmed, they bezan to drink 
“confusion to popery,” aud the like, 
and to compel the peaceable persons 
who happened to sit there, to join them 
in so doing. Though I was rather 
hot-blooded, I was resolved to say no- 
thing to attract notice; but, at the 
same time, if urged to pledge the toasts 
which they were compelling othcrs to 
drink, to resist doing so. With the 
intent to withdraw myself quietly from 
the place, I paid my reckoning, and 
putting on my hat, was going into the 
street, when the countryman who had 
come in with the soldiers, called out, 
“‘stop that popish tom-cat,” and run- 
ning across the room, he got to the 
door before me, and, shutting it, placed 
his back aguiust it, to prevent my going 
out. Though, with much difficulty, 
I kept an appearance of sie es and 
turning to the fellow, who, from his 
accent, | judged to be a northern, and 
whose face | knew, though, to this 
day, I cannot say where I had seen 
him before, J observed very calmly— 

“Sir, I came in here wiih no other 
design than to refresh myself, without 
offending any man. I have paid my 
reckoning, and now desire to go forth. 
If there is anything within reason that 
I can do to satisfy you, and to prevent 
trouble and delay to myself, name your 
terms, and if they be but fair, I- will 
frankly comply with them.” 

He quickly replied :— 

“ You are Hardress Fitzgerald, the 
bloody popish captain, that banged the 
twelve men at Derry.” 

I felt that I was in some danger, but 
being a strong man, and used to perils 
of all kinds, it was not easy to discon- 
cert me. I looked then steadily at the 
fellow, and, io a voice of wuch confi- 
dence, I suid, 

“T am neither a papist, a royalist, 
nor a Fitzgerald, but an honester pro- 
testant, mayhap, than many who muke 
louder professions.” 

“ Then, drink the honest man’s toast,” 
said he, “damnation to the pope, and 
confusion to skulking Jemmy and his 
run-awuy crew.” 

“ Yourself shall hear me,” said I, 
taking the largest pewter pot that lay 
within my reach. “ Tapster, fill this 
with ale; I grieve to say, I can alford 
nothing better.” 

I took the vessel of liquor in my 
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hand, and walking up to him, I first 
made a bow to the troopers who sate 
lauzhing at the sprightliness of their 
facetious friend, and then another to 
himself, when saying, “G damn 
yourself and your cause,” I flung the 
ale straight into his face, and before he 
had time to recover himself, I struck 
him with my whole force and weight 
with the pewter pot upon the head, so 
strong a blow, that he fell, for aught I 
know, dead upon the floor, and nothing 
but the handle of the vessel remained 
in my hand. I opened the door, but 
one of the dragoons drew his sabre, 
and ran at me to avenge his companion. 
With my hand I put aside the blade of 
the sword, narrowly escaping what he 
had intended for me, the point actually 
tearing open my vest ; without allowing 
him time to repeat his thrust, I struck 
him in the face with my clenched fist 
so sound a blow that he rolled back 
into the room with the force of a tennis 
ball. It was well for me that the rest 
were half drunk, and the evening dark, 
for otherwise, my folly would infallibly 
have cost me my life. As it was, [ 
reached my garrct in safety, with a re- 
solution to frequent taverns no more 
until better times. . 

My little patience and money were 
well nigh exhausted, when, after much 
doubt and uncertainty, and many con- 
flicting reports, I was assured that the 
flower of the royalist army, under the 
Duke of Berwick and General Boisleau, 
occupied the city of Limerick, with a 
determination to hold that fortress 
against the Prince's forces, and thata 
French fleet of great power, and well 
freighted with arms, ammunition, and 
men was riding in the Shannon, under 
the walls of the town ; but this last re- 
‘seul was, like many others then circu- 
ated, untrue, there being, indeed, a pro- 
mise and expectation of such assistance, 
but no arrival of it till too late. The 
army of the Prince of Orange was said 
to be rapidly approaching the town, in 
order to commence the siege. On 
hearing this, and being made as certain 
us the vagueness and unsatisfactory na- 
ture of my information, which came 
not from any authentic source, would 
permit; at least being sure of the main 
point, which all allowed, namely, that 
Limerick was held for the king, and 
being also naturally fond of enterprize, 
and impatient of idleness, I took the 
resolution to travel thither, and, if pos- 
sible, to throw inyself into the city, in 
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order to lend what assistance I might 
to my former companions in arms, well 
knowing that any man of strong con- 
stitution and of some experience, might 
easily make himself useful to a garrison 
in their straitened situation, When I 
had taken this resolution, I was not 
long in putting it into execution, and 
as the first step in the matter, I turned 
half of the money which remained with 
me, in all about seventeen pounds, into 
smal! wares and merchandize, such as 
travelling traders use to deal in, and 
the rest, excepting some shillings 
which I carried home for my imime- 
diate expenses, I sewed carefully inthe 
lining of my breeches waistband, hop- 


ing that the sale of my commodities 


mizht easily supply me with subsistence 
upon the road. i lett Dublin upon a 
Friday morning in the month of Sep- 
tember, with a tolerably heavy pack 
upon my back. I was a strong man 
and a good walker, and one day with 
another travelled easily at the rate of 
twenty miles in each day, much time 
being lost in the towns of any note on 
the way, where, to avoid suspicion, I was 
obliged to make some stay, as if to sell 
my wares. I did not travel directly to 
Limerick, but turned far into Tippe- 
rary, going near to the borders of Cork. 
Upon the sixth day after my departure 
from Dublin, I learned, certainly, from 
some fellows who were returning from 
trafficking with the soldiers, that the 
army of the Prince was actually en- 
camped before Limerick, upon the south 
side of the Shannon ; in order, then, 
to enter the city without interruption, 
J must needs cross the river, and | was 
much in doubt whether to do so by boat 
from Kerry, which I might have easily 
done, into the Earl of Clare’s land, and 
thus into the beleagured city, or to 
take what seemed the easier way, one, 
however, about which I had certain mis- 
givings, which, by the way, afterwards 
turned out to be just enough ; this wa 

was to cross the Shannon at O’Briens 
Bridge, or at Killaloe into the county of 
Clare. I feared, however, that both 
these passes were guarded by the 
Prince's forces, and resolved, if such 
were the case, not to essay to cross, for 
I was not fitted to sustain a scrutiny, 
having about me, though pretty safely 


secured, my commission from King. 


Jamea, which, though a dangerous com- 
panion, I would not have parted from 
but with my life. I settled then, in my 
own mind, that if the bridges were 
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guarded, [ would walk as far as Por” 
tumna, where [ might cross, though at 
a considerable sacrifice of time; aad 
having determined upon this course, I 
turned directly towards Killaloe. I 
reached the foot of the mountain, or 
rather high hill, called Keeper—which 
had been pointed out to me as a land- 
mark, lying directly between me and 
Killaloe, in the evening, and having 
ascended some way, the darkness and 
fog overtook me. The evening was 
very chilly and myself weary, hungry, 
and much in need of sleep, so that [ 
preferred seeking to cross the hill, 
though at some risk, to remaining upon 
it throughout the night; stumbling over 
rocks and sinking into bog mire, as the 
nature of the ground varied, I slowly 
and laboriously plodded on, makin 

very little way in proportion to the toil 
it cost me. After half an hour's slow 
walking, or rather rambling, for owing 
to the dark, I very soon lost my direc- 
tion, I at last heard the sound of run- 
ning water, and with some little trouble 
reached the edge of a brook, which ran 
in the bottom of a deep gulley ; this [ 
knew would furnish a sure guide to the 
low grounds, where I might promise 
myself that I should speedily meet with 
some house or cabin where [ miglit find 
shelter for thenight. The stream which 
I followed flowed at the bottom of a 
rough and swampy glen, very steep and 
making many abrupt turns, and so dark, 
owing more to the fog than to the want 
of the moon, (for though not high, I be- 
lieve it had risen at the time,) that I 
continually fell over fragments of rock, 
and stumbled up to my middle into the 
rivulet, which I sought to follow. In 
this way, drenched, weary, and with m 

patience almost exhausted, I was toil- 
ing onward, when turning a sharp angle 
in the winding glen, I found myself 
within some twenty yards of a group of 
wild-looking men, gathered in various 
attitudes round a glowing turf fire. I 


- Was so surprised at this rencontre, that 


I stopped short, and for a time was in 
doubt whether to turn back or to accost 
them. A minute's thought satisfied me 
that I ought to make up to the fellows, 
and trust to their good faith for what- 
ever assistance they could give me. 
I determined then to do this, havin 

great faith in the impulses of my tad: 
which, whenever I have been in jeo- 
pardy, as in my life I often have, always 
prompted me aright. The sg red 
light of the fire showed me pluinly 
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enough that the group consisted not of 
soldiers, but of Irish kernces, or country- 
men, most of them wrapped in heavy 
mantles, and with no other covering for 
their heads than that afforded by their 
long, rough hair. There was nothing 
about them which | could see, to inti- 
mate whether their object were peace- 
ful or warlike, but I afterwards found 
that they had weapons enough, though 
of their own rude fashion. There were 
in all about twenty persons asscmbled 
around the fire, some sitting upon such 
blocks of stone as happened to lie in 
the way, others stretched at their length 
on the ground. “God save you, boys,” 
said I, advancing towards the party. 
The men who had been talking and 
laughing together, instantly paused, 
and two of them—tall and powerful 
fellows—snatched up each a weapon, 
something like a short halberd with a 
massive iron head, an instrument which 
they called among themselves a rapp, 
and with two or three long strides they 
came up with me, and laying hold upon 
my arms drew me, not, you may easily 
believe, making much resistance, to- 
wards the fire. 
place where the figures were seated, 
the two men still held me firmly, and 
some others threw some handfuls of 
dry fuel upon the red embers, which 
blazing up, cast a strong li: ht upon me. 
When they had satisfied themselves as 
to my appearance, they began to ques- 
tion me very ana | as to my purpose 
in being upon the hill at such an un- 
seasonable hour, asking me, what was 
my occupation, where I had been, and 
whither I was going? These questions 
were put to me in English by an old 
half-military looking man, who trans- 
lated into that language the suggestions 
which his companions for the most part 
threw out in Irish. I did not choose to 
commit myself to these fellows, by tell- 
ing them my real character and pur- 
pose, and therefore I represented my- 
self as a poor travelling chapman, who 
had been at Cork, and was seeking his 
way to Killaloe, in order to cross over 
into Clare and thence to the city of 
Galway. My account did not seem 
fully to satisfy the men. I heard one 
fellow say in Irish, which language I 
understood, “ may be he is a spv ;” they 
then whispered together for a time, and 
the little man, who was theirspokcsman, 
came over to me and said, “do you 
know what we do with spies—we 
knock their brains out, my friend.” He 
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then turned back to them with whom 
he had been whispering, and talked ina 
low tone again with them for a consi- 
derable time. [ now felt very uncom- 
fortable, not knowing what these sa- 
vagzes, for they appeared nothing better, 
micht design against me. Twice or 
thrice I had serious thoughts of break- 
ing from them, but the two guards who 
were placed upon me, held me fast by 
the aris, and even had I succeeded in 
shaking them off, I should soon have 
been overtaken, encumbered as I was 
with a heavy pack, and wholly ignorant 
of the lye of the ground, or else, if I 
were so exceedingly lucky as to escape 
out of their hands, I still had the chance 
of falling into those of some other party 
of the same kind. I therefore paticntly 
awaited the issue of their deliberations, 
which, I made no doubt, affected me 
nearly. I turned to the men who held 
me, and one after the other asked them, 
in their own language, “ why they held 
me?” adding, “ I am but a poor ped- 
lar,as you see. I have neither money 
nor money’s worth, for the sake of 
which you should do me hurt ; you may 
have my pack, and all that it contains, if 
you desire it—but do not injure me.” 
To all this they gave no answer, but 
savagely desired me to hold my tongue. 
I accordingly remained silent, deter- 
mined if the worst came, to declare to 
the whole party, who, I doubted not, 
were friendly, as were all the Irish pea- 
santry in the south, to the Royal cause, 
my real character and design ; and if 
this avowal failed me, I was resolved 
to make a desperate effort to escape, 
or at least to give my life at the dearest 
price I could. I was not kept long in 
suspense, for the little veteran who had 
spoken to me at first, came over, and 
desiring the two men to bring me after 
him, led the way along a broken path, 
which wound by the side of the steep 
glen. I was obliged willy nilly to go 
with them, and half-draguing, and half- 
carrying me, they brought me by the 
path, which now became very steep, 
for some hundred yards without stop- 
ping, when, suddenly coming to a stand, 
I found myself close before the door of 
some house or hut, I could not see 
which, through the planks of which a 
strong light was streaming. At this 
door my conductor stopped, and tap- 
ping gently at it, it was opened by a 
stout fellow, with buffcoat and jack- 
beots, and pistols stuck in his belt, wa 
also a long cavalry sword by his side. 
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He spoke with my guide, and to my no 
small satisfaction, in French, which con- 
vinced me that he was one of the soldiers 
whow Louis had sent to support our 
king, and who were said to have arrived 
ia Limerick, though, as I observed 
above, not with truth. I was much as- 
sured by this circumstance, and made 
no doubt but that I had fallen in with 
one of those maranding parties of 
native Irish, who, placing themselves 
under the guidance of men of courage 
and experience, had done much brave 
and essential service to the cause of 
the king. Thesoldier entered an inner- 
door in the apartment, which opening 
disclosed a rude, dreary, and dilapidated 
room, with a low plank ceiling, much 
discoloured by the smoke which hung 
suspended in heavy masses, descending 
within a few feet of the ground, and 
completely obscuring the upper regions 
of the chamber. A large fire of turf 
and heath was burning under a kind of 
rude chimney, shaped like a large fun- 
nel, but by no means discharging the 
functions for which it was intended. 
Into this inauspicious apartment was I 
conducted by my strange cumpanions. 
In the next room I heard voices em- 

loyed, as it seemed, in brief question- 
Ing and answer, and ia a minute the 
soldier re-entered the room, and having 
said, “ votre prissonier—le General veut 
le voir,” he led the way into the inner 
room, which in point of comfort and 
cleanliness was nota whit better than the 
first. Seated at a clumsy plank table 
placed about the middle of the tloor, 
was a powerfully built man, of almost 
colossal stature—his military accoutre- 
ments, cuirass and rich regimental 
clothes, soiled, deranged, and spattered 
with recent hard travel, the flowing wig, 
surmounted by the cocked hat and 
plume, still rested upon his head—on 
the table lay his sword belt with its ap- 
pendage, and a pair of long holster 
pistols, some papers, and pen and ink, 
also, a stone jug, and the fragments of 
a hasty meal; his attitude betokened 


the languor of fatigue ; his left hand | 


was buried beyond the lace ruffle in the 
breast of his cassock, and the elbow of 
his right rested upon the table, so as 
to support his head ; from his mouth 
protruded a tobacco pipe, which as I 
entered he slowly withdrew, A single 
glance at the honest, good-humoured, 
comely face of the soldicr, satistied me 
of his identity, and removing my hat 
from my head I said, “God save 
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General Sarsefield ;” the General nod- 
ded. “If am a prisoner here under 
stranye circumstances,” I continued. 
“I appear before you in a strange dis- 
guise ; you do not recognise Captain 
Hardress Fitz-Gerald.” “Eh, how's 
this,” said he, approaching me with the 
light. “I am that Hardress Fitz- 
Gerald,” I repeated, “ who served under 
you at the Boyne, and upon the day of 
the action had the honour to protect 
your person at the expense of his own ;” 
at the same time I turned aside the 
hair which covered the scar, which you 
well know upon my forehead, then much 
more remarkable than itis now. The 
General on seeing this, at once recog- 
nised me, and embracing me cordially, 
made me sit down, and while I unstrap- 
‘oe my pack, a tedious job, my fingers 
eing nearly numbed with cold, sent 
the men forth to procure me some provi- 
sion. ‘The General's horse was stabled 
in a corner of the chamber where we 
sate, and his war-saddle lay upon the 
floor ; at the far end of the room was 
a second door, which lay half open—a 
bogwood fire burned on a hearth some- 
what less rude than the one which I had 
first seen, but still very little better a 
pointed with achimney, for thick wreaths 
of smoke were eddying with every fit- 
ful gust, about the room. Close by the 
fire was strewed a bed of heath, intended 
I supposed, for the stalwart limbs of the 
General. “ Hardress Fitzgerald,” said 
he, fixing his eyes gravely upon me, 
while he slowly removed the tobacco 
pipe from his mouth, “ I remember you, 
strong, bold and cunning in your war- 
like trade, the more desperate an enter- 
prize, the more ready for it, you—I 
would gladly engage you, for 1 know 
you trustworthy, to perform a piece of 
duty, requiring it may be, no extraor- 
dinary quality to fulfil, and yet perhaps, 
as accidents may happen, demanding 
every attribute of daring and dexterity 
which belongs to you.” Here he paused 
fur some moments. I own I felt some- 
what flattered by the terms in which he 
spoke of me, knowing him to be but 
little given to compliments, and not 
having any plan in my head, farther 
than the rendering what service I might 
to the cause of the King, caring very 
little as to the road in which my duty 
might lie, I frankly replied, “Sir, I 
hope if opportunity offers, I shall ap- 
cur to deserve the honourable terms 
in which you are pleased to speak of 
me. Inarighteous cause I fear not 
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‘wounds or death ; and in discharging 
my duty to my God and my king, I am 
ready forany hazard or any fate—nams 
the service you require, and if it lies 
within the compass of my wit or power, 
I will fully and faithfully perform it— 
have I said enough?” “ That is well, 
very well, my friend—you speak well, 
and manfully,” replied the General, “ I 
want you to convey to the‘ hands of 
General Boisleau, now in the city of 
Limerick, a small written packet ; there 
is some danger, mark me, of your falling 
in with some outpost orstraggling party 
of the Prince’s army. If you are taken 
unawares by any of the enemy you must 
dispose of the packet inside your per- 
son, rather than let it fall into their 
hands, that is, you must eaé it; and if 
they go to question you with thumb 
screws, or the like, answer nothing ; 
Jet them knock your brains out first,” 
in illustration, I suppose of the latter 
alternative, he knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe upon the table as he uttered it. 
“The packet,” he continued, “you 
shall have to-morrow morning ; mean 
time comfort yourself with food and 
afterwards with sleep; you will want, 
mayhup, all your strength and wits on 
the morrow ;” I applied myself, forth- 
with, to the homely fare which they had 
provided, and I confess that I never 
made a meal so heartily to my satisfac- 
tion. 

It was a beautiful, clear, autumn 
morning, and the level beams of the 
early sun were slanting over the brown 
heath, which clothed the sides of the 
mountain, and glittering in the thousand 
bright drops which the melting hoar- 
frost had left behind it, and the white 
mists were lying like broad lukes in the 
valleys, when, with my pedlar's pack 
upon my back, and General Sarsefield’s 

recious despatch in my bosom, I set 
orth, refreshed and courageous. 

As I descended the hill, my heart 
expanded and my spirits rose under the 
influences which surrounded me—the 
keen, clear, bracing air of the morning, 
the bright, sloping sunshine, the merry 
songs of the small birds, and the dis- 
tant sounds of awakening labour that 
floated up from the plains—all conspired 
to stir my heart within me—and more 
like a mad-cap boy, broken loose from 
school, than a man of sober years 
upon a mission of doubt and danger, 
I trod lightly on, whistling and singing 
alternately for very joy. As I ap- 
proached the object of my early march, 
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I fell in with a countryman, eager, as 
are most of his kind, for news. I gave 
him what little I had collected, and 
rofessing great zeal for the king, which 
indeed, I always cherished, J won 
upon his confidence so far, that he be- 
came much more communicative than 
the peasantry in those quarters are ge- 
nerally wont to be to strangers. From 
him I learned that there was a company 
of dragoons in William’s service, quar- 
tered at Killaloe ; but he could not tell 
whether the passage of the bridge was 
stopped by them or not ; with a resolu- 
tion, at all events, to make the attempt 
to cross, I approached the town—when 
I came within sight of the river I 
quickly perceived that it was so swollen 
with the recent rains, as, indeed, the 
countryman had told me, that the fords 
were wholly unpassable. I stopped 
then, upon a slight eminence overlouk- 
ing the village, with a view to recon- 
noitre and to arrange my plans in case 
of interruption; while thus engaged, 
the wind blowing gently fromthe west, 
in which quarter Limerick Jay, I dis- 
tinctly heard the explosion of the can- 
non which played from and against the 
city, though at a distance of eleven miles 
at the least. I never yet heard the 
music that had for me half the attrac- 
tions of that sullen sound, and as f 
noted again and again the distant thun- 
der that proclaimed the perils, and the 
valour, and the faithfulness of my bre- 
thren, my heart swelled with pride and 
the tears rose to my eyes, and lifting up 
my hands to heaven, I prayed to God 
that I might be spared to take a part 
in the righteous quarrel that was there 
so bravely maintained.. I felt, indeed, 
at this moment a longing, more intense 
than I have the power to describe, to 
be at once with my brave companions 
in arms, and so inwardly excited and 
stirred up, as if I had been actuall 
within five minutes’ march of the field 
of battle. It was now almost noon, 
and I had walked hard from the morn- 
ing, across a difficult and broken coun. 
try, so that I was a little fatigued, and 
in no small degree hungry. As I ap- 
roached the hamlet I was glad to see 
In the window of a poor hovel, several 
large cakes of meal displayed, us if to 
induce purchasers to enter. I was right 
in regarding this exhibition as an inti- 
mation that entertainment might be 
procured within, for, upon entering 
and inquiring, I was speedily invited 
by the poor woman, who, it appeared 
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kept this hamble house of refreshment, 
to lay down my pack and seat myself 
by a ponderous table, upon which she 
promised to serve me with a dinner fit 
for a king—and, intleed, to my mind, 
she amply fultilled her engagement, by 
supplying me abundantly with eggs, 
bacon, and wheaten cakes, which I dis- 
cussed with a zeal which almost sur- 
prised myself. Having dispused of the 
solid part of my entertainment, I was 
‘abate to regale mrself with a 

rimming measure of strong waters, 
when my attention was arrested by the 
sound of horses’ hoofs in brisk motion 
tpon the broken road, and evidently 
approaching the hovel in which I was 
at that moment seated. ‘The ominous 
clank of sword scabbards and the jingle 
of brass accoutrements, announced, 
unequivocally, that the horsemen were 
of the military profession. 

° The red coats will stop here un- 
doubtedly,” said the old woman, observ- 
ing, I suppose, the anxiety of my coun- 
tenance, “they never pass it without 
coming in for half an hour to drink or 
smoke ; if you desire to avoid them, I 
can hide you safely, but dunt luse a 
moment, they will be here before you 
can count a hundred.” 

I thanked the good woman for her 
hospitable zeal ; but I felt a repugnance 
to concealing meself as she suggested, 
which was enhanced by the conscious. 
ness that if by any accident | were de- 
tected while lurking in the room, my 
sitaation would of itself inevitally lead 
to suspicions and probably to discovery. 
I, therefore, declined her offer, and 
awaited in suspense the entrance of the 
soldiers. 1 had time before they made 
their appearance to move my seat hur- 
tiedly from the table to the hearth, 
where, under the shade of the large 
chimmey I might observe the coming 
visitors, with lees chance of being my- 
self remarked upon. As my hostess 
had anticipated, the horsetmen drew up 
at the door of the hat, and five dra- 
gtoons entered the dark chamber where 
J awaited them. Leaving their horses 
at the entrance, with much noise and 
clatter they proceeded to seat them- 
selves and call for liquor. Three of 
these fellows were Dutchmen, and in- 
deed all belonged, as I afterwards 
found, to a Dutch regiment, which had 
been recruited with Irish and English, 
as ulso partly officered from the sane 
nations. Being supplied with pipes 
and drink they soom beeame merry, 
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and not suffering their smoking to in- 
terfere with their conversation, they 
talked loud and quickly, for the most 
part in a sort of barbarous language, 
neither- Dutch nor English, but com- 
pounded of both. They were so occu- 
aa with their own jocularity that I 
ad very great hopes of escaping ob- 
servation altogether, and remained 
quietly seated in a corner of the chim- 
ney, lesan back upon my seat as if 
asleep. My taciturnity and quiescence 
however, did not avail me, for one of 
these fellows coming over tothe hearth 
to light his pipe, perceived me, and 
one me very hard in the fuce, he 
said, 

“ What countryman are you brother, 
that you sit with a covered head in the 
room with the Prince’s soldiers?” Ast 
the same time he tossed my hat eff my 
head into the fire; I was not fool 
enough, though somewhat hot-blooded, 
to suffer the insolence of this fellow to 
involve me in a broil so dangerous to 
my person and ruinous to my schemes, 
as_a riot with these soldiers muet 
prove. I, therefore, quietly taking up 
my hat and shaking the ashes out of it 
observed; 

“ Sir, L crave your pardon if I have 
offended you; I am a strangerin these 
quarters, and a poor, ignorant, humble 
tnan, desiting only to drive my bitte 
trade in peace, so fat as that may be 
done in these troublous times.” 

* And what may your trade be?” 
said the same fellow. 

“lam a travelling merchant,” I ree 
plied, “ and sell my wares as cheap as 
auy trader in the country.” 

“Let us sec them forthwith,” said 
he, “ mayhap I or my comrades may 
want something which you can supply, 
where is thy chest friend? thou shalé 
have ready moncy,” (winking at hie 
companions) “ ready money, and geod 
weight, and sound metal, none of your 
fascally pinchbeck. Eh, my lads? 
Bring forth the goods and let us 
see.” 

Thas urged, I should have betrayed 
myself had I hesitatedto do as required, 
and unxious, upon any terms, to quiet 
these turbulent men of war, I une 
buckled my pack and exhibited its con- 
tents upon the table before them. 

“ A pair of lace ruffles, by the Lord,” 
said one, unceremoniously scizing upon 
the articles he named. 

“A phial of perfume,” continued 
another, tumbling over the farrago 
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which I ‘had submitted to them; 
“ washballs, combs, stationery, slippers, 
small knives, tobacco, by ; this 
merchant is a prize, mark ine. honest 
fellow, the man who wronzs thee shall 
suffer, fore Gad he shall, thou shalt be 
fairly dealt with,” (this he said while in 
the act of pocketing a small silver to- 
bacco-box, the most valuable article in 
the lot,) “ you shall come with me to head 
quarters, the captain will deal with you, 
and never haggle about the price, I 
promise thee his good will, and thou 
wilt consider me accordingly—you'll 
find him a profitable customer, he has 
money without end, and throws it 
about like a gentleman—if so be as I 
tell thee I shall expect, and my com- 
rades here, a piece or two in the way 
of a compliment—but of this anon— 
come then with us, buckle on thy pack, 
quickly friend.” 

There was no use in my declaring 
my willingness to deal with themselves 
in preference,to their master, it was 
clear that they had resolved that I 
should, in the most expeditious and 
advantageous way, turn my goods into 
money, that they might excise upon 
me to the amount of their wishes. 
The worthy who had taken a lead in 
these arrangeinents, and who, by his 
stripes, I perceived to be a corporal, 
having insisted on my taking a dram 
with him to cement our newly formed 
friendship, for which, however, he re- 
quested me to pay, made me mount 
behind one of his comrades, and the 
party, of which I thus formed an un- 
willing member, moved at a slow trot 
towards the quarters of the troop. 
They reined up their horses at the 
head of the long bridge, which at this 
village spans the broad waters of the 
Shannon, connecting the opposite 
counties of Tipperary and Clare. A 
small tower built originally, no doubt, 
to protect and to defend this pass, oc- 
cupied the near extremity of the 
bridge, and in its rere, but connected 
with it, stood several straggling ouild- 
ings rather dilapidated. A disinounted 
trooper kept guard at the door, and 
my conductor having dismounted, as 
also the corporal, the latter ingnired, 

“Ts the captain in his quarters 7” 

“ He is,” replied the sentinel. 

And without more ado my compa- 
nion shoved me into the entrance of 
the small dark tower, and opening a 
door at the extremity of the narrow 
chamber into which we had passed 
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from the street, we entered a second 
room in which were seated some half 
dozen officers of various ranks and ages 
enaged in drinking, and smoking, and 
play; I glanced rapidly from man to 
man, and was nearly satisfied by my 
inspection, when one of the gentlemen 
whose back had been turned towards 
the place where I stood, suddenly 
changed his position and looked to- 
wards me; as soon as I saw his face, 
my heart sunk within me, and I knew 
that my life or death was balanced, as 
it were, upon a razor’s edge—the name 
of this man whose unexpected appear- 
ance thus affected me was Hugh Oli- 
ver, and good and strong reason had I 
to dread him; for so bitterly did he 
hate me, that to this moment, I do ve- 
rily believe he would have compassed 
my death if itlay in his power to do so, 
even at the hazard of his own life and 
soul; for I had been, though God knows, 
with many sore strugglings and at the 
stern call of public duty, the judge and 
condemner of his brother, and though 
the military law, which I was called 
upon to administer, would permit no 
other course or sentence than the 
bloody one which I was compelled to 
pursue, yet even to this hour the re- 
collection of that deed is heavy at my 
breast. As soon as [ saw this man I 
felt that my safety depended upon the 
accident of his not recognising me 
through the disguise which I had as- 
suined, an accident against which were 
many chances, for he well knew my 
person and appearance. 

It was too late, now, to destroy Ge- 
neral Sarsefield’s instructions, any at- 
tempt to do so would ensure detection ; 
all then depended upon a cast of the 
die. When the first moment of dis- 
may and heart-sickening agitation had 
passed, it seemed to me as if my mind 
acquired a collectedness and clearness 
more complete and intense than I had 
ever experienced before. I instantly 
perceived that he did not know me, 
for turning from me to the soldier with 
an air of indifference, he said— 

“Is this a prisoner or a deserter ? 
What have you bruught him here for, 
Sirra ?” 

“Your wisdom will regard him as 
you see fit, may it please you,” said 
the corporal. “ The man is a travelling 
merchant, and, overtaking him upon 
the road, close by old Dame Mac- 
Donach's cot, I thought I might as 
well make a sort of prisoner of him, 
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that your honour might use him as 
might appear most convenient ; he has 
many commodities which are not un- 
worthy of price in this wilderness, and 
some which you may condescend to 
make use of yourself. May he exhibit 
the goods he has for sale, a’nt please 
you ?” 

“ Ay, let us see them,” said he. 

“Unbuckle your pack,” exclaimed 
the corporal, with the same tone of 
command with which, at the head of 
his guard, he would have said ‘“re- 
cover your arms’—“unbuckle your 
pack, fellow, and show your goods to 
the captain—here where you are.” 

The conclusion of his directions 
was suggested by my endeavouring to 
move round in order to get my back 
towards the windows, hoping by keep- 
ing my face in the shade, to escape 
detection. In this mancuvre, how- 
ever, J was foiled by the imperiousness 
of the soldier, and inwardly cursing 
his ill-timed interference, I proceeded 
to present my merchandise to the 
loving contemplation of the officers, 
who thronged around me, with a strong 
light from an opposite window full 
upon my face. 

As I continued to traffic with these 
gentlemen, I observed with no small 
anxiety the eyes of Captain Oliver 
ea ore fixed upon me witha kind 
of dubious inquiring gaze. 

“I think my honest fellow,” he said 
at last, “that I have seen you some- 
where before this. Have you often 
dealt with the military 2” 

“I have traded, sir,” said I, “ with 
the soldiery many a time, and always 
been honourably treated. Will your 
worship please to buy a pair of Jace 
tufles ‘—very cheap, your worship.” 

“Why do you wear your hair so 
much over your face, sir?” said Oliver, 
without noticing my suggestion. “I 
promise you, I think no good of thee; 
throw back your hair, and let me see 
thee plainly. Hold up your face, and 
look straight at me; throw back your 
hair, sir.” 


I felt that all chance of escape was 


at an end; and stepping forward as 
near as the table would allow me to 
him, I raised my head, threw back my 
hair, and fixed my eyes sternly and 
boldly upon his face. I saw that he 
knew me instantly, for his countenance 
turned as pale as ashes with surprise 
and hatred ; he started up, placing his 
hand instinctively upon bis sword hilt, 
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and glaring at me with a look so 
deadly, that 1 thought every moment 
he would strike his sword into my 
heart. He said ina kind of whisper, 
“ Hardress Fitzgerald ?” 

“ Yes,” said I boldly, for the excite- 
ment of the scene had effectually 
stirred my blood, “ Hardress Fitzgerald 
is before you. I know you well, Cap- 
tain Oliver. I know how you hate 
me. I know how you thirst for my 
blood ; but in a good cause, and in the 
hands of God, I defy vou.” 

“You are a desperate villain, sir,” 
said Captain Oliver; “a rebel and a 
murderer. Hollo, there, guard, seize 
hin.” 

As the soldiers entered I threw my 
eyes hastily round the room, and ob- 
serving a glowing fire upon the hearth, 
I suddenly drew General Sarsefield’s 
packet from my bosom, and casting it 
upon the embers, planted my foot 
upon it. 

“Secure the papers,” shouted the 
Captain, and almost instantly I was 
laid prostrate and senseless upon the 
floor, by a blow from the butt of a 
carbine. 

I cannot say how long I continued 
in a state of torpor; but at length, 
having slowly recovercd my senses, I 
found myself’ ying firmly handcuffed 
upon the floor of a small chamber, 
through a narrow loop-hole in one of 
whose walls the evening sun was shi- 
ning. I was chilled with cold and damp, 
and drenched in blood, which had 
flowed in large quantities from the 
wound on my head. By a strong 
effort I shook off the sick drowsiness 
which still hung upon me, and weak 
and giddy I rose with pain and dith- 
culty to my feet. ‘The chamber or 
rather cell in which I stood, was about 
eight feet square, and of a height very 
disproportioned to its other dimensions 
—its altitude from the floor to the 
ceiling being not less than twelve or 
fourteen feet. A narrow slit placed 
high in the wall admitted a scanty 
light, but sufficient to ussure me that 
my prison contained nothing to render 
the sojourn of its tenant a whit less 
comfurtless than my worst enemy could 
have wished. My first iinpulse was 
naturally to examine the sccurity of 
the door—the loophole which I have 
mentioned being too high und too 
narrow to atford a chance of escape. 
I listened attentively to ascertain if 
possible, whether or not a guard had 
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been placed upon the outside. Nota 
sound was to be heard. I now placed 
my shoulder to the door, and sought 
with all my combined strength and 
weizht to force it open; it, however, 
resisted all my efforts, and thus baffled 
in my appeal to mere animal power, 
exhuusted and disheartened, I threw 
myself on the ground. It was not in 
my nature, however, long to submit to 
the apathy of despair, und in a few 
minutes I was on my feet ugain. With 
patient scrutiny I endeavoured to us- 
certain the nature of the fastenings 
which secured the door. The plan. 
fortunately having been nailed together 
fresh, had shrunk considerably, so as 
to leave wide chinks between each and 
its neighbour. By means of these 
apertures, I saw that my dungeon was 
secured, not by a lock, as I had feared, 
but by a strong wooden bar, running 
horizontally across the door, about 
midway upon the outside. 

“Now,” thonght I, “if I can but slip 
my fingers through the opening of the 
planks, I can easily remove the bar, 
and then——~" 

My attempts, however, were all 
frustrated by the manner in which m 
hands were fastened together, eink 
embarrassing the other, and rendering 
my efforts so hopelessly clumsy, that I 
was obliged to give them over in de- 
spair. t turned with a sigh from my 
last hope, and begun to pace my narrow 
prison floor, when my cye sudden! 
encountered an old rusty nail or hold- 
fust sticking in the wall. All the gold 
of Plutus would not have been so 
welcome as that rusty piece of iron. 
I instantly wrung it from the wall, and 
inserting the puint between the planks 
of the door into the bolt, and working 
it backwards and forwards, I had at 
length the unspeakable satisfaction to 
perceive that the beam was actually 
yielding to my efforts, and gradually 
sliding into its berth in the wall. Ihave 
often been engaged in strugules where 
great bodily strength was required and 
every thew und sinew in the system 
taxed to the uttermost, but, strange as 
it may appear, I never was so com- 
pletely exhausted and overcome by 
any labour as by this comparatively 
trifling task. Again and again was I 
obliged to desist, until my cramped finger 
joints recovered their power ; but, at 
Jeneth my perseverance was rewarded, 
for, litle by little, I succeeded in re- 
moving the bolt, so far as to allow the 
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door to open sufficiently to permit me 
to pass. With some squeezing I suc- 
ceeded in forcing my way into a small 
passage, upon which my prison door 
opened. This led into a chamber, 
somewhat more spacious than my cell, 
but still containing no furniture, and 
affording no means of escape to one 
so crippled with bonds as Iwas. At 
the fur extremity of this room was a 
door which stood ajar, and, stealthily 
passing through it, | found myself in a 
Tuom, containing nothing but a few 
raw hides, which rendered the atmos- 
phere nearly intolerable. Here I 
checked myself, for I heard voices in 
busy conversation in the next room. 
I stole softly to the door which sepa- 
rated the chamber in which I stood 
from that from which the voices pro- 
ceeded. A moment served to con- 
vince me that any attempt upon it 
would be worse than fruitless, for it 
was secured upon the outside by a 
strong lock, besides two burs, all which 
I was enabled to ascertain by means 
of the sume defect in the joiniag of 
the planks, which I have mentioned as 
belonging to the inner door. I had 
approaciied this door very softly, so 
that my proximity being wholly unsus- 
pected by the speakers within, the 
conversation continued without inter« 
ruption. Planting myself close to the 
door, I applied my eye to one of the 
chinks which separated the boards, 
and thus obtained a fall view of the 
chamber and its occupants. It was 
the very apartment into which I had 
been first conducted; the outer door 
which faced the one at which I stood, 
was closed, and ata small table were 
seated the only tenants of the room,— 
two officers, one of whom wus Captain 
Oliver; the latter was reading a paper 
which, I made no doubt, was the do- 
cument with which I had been en- 
trusted. | 

“The fellow deserves it, no doubt,” 
said the junior officer. ‘“ But, me- 
thinks, considering our orders from 
head-quarters, you deal somewhat too 
hastily.” 

“Nephew, nephew,” said Captain 
Oliver, “you mistake the tenor of our 
orders. e were directed to conci-+ 
liate the peasantry by fair and gentle 
treatment, but not to suffer spies and 
traitors to escape. This packet is of 
some value, though not, in all its parts, 
intelligible to me. The bearer has 
made his way hither under a disguise, 
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which, along with the other circumstan- 
ces of his appearance here, is sufficient 
to convict him as a spy.” 

There was a pause here, and after a 
few minutes the younger officer said : 

“Spy is a hard term, no doubt, un- 
cle; but it is possible, nay, likely, that 
this poor devil sought merely to curry 
the parcel, with which he was charged, 
in safety to its destination. Pshaw! 
he is sufficiently punished if you duck 
him, for ten minutes or so, between the 
bridge and the mill-dam.” 

“Young map,” said Oliver, some- 
what sternly, “do not obtrude your 
advice where it is not called for,—this 
man, for whom you plead, murdered 
your own father.” 

I could not see how this announce- 
ment affected the person to whom it 
was addressed, for his back was to- 
wards me; but I conjectured, easily, 
that my last poor chance was gone, for 
a long silence ensued. Captain Oli- 
ver at length resumed : 

“I know the villain well; I know 
him capable of any crime; but, by 
-—— his last card is played, and the 
game is up:—he shall not see the 
moon rise to-night.” 

There was here another pause ;— 
Oliver rose, and, going to the outer 
door, called : 

“ Hewson! Hewson!” 

A grim-looking corporal entered. 

“ Hewson, have your guard ready at 
eight o'clock, with their carbines clean, 
and a round of ball-cartridze each. 
Keep them sober ; and, further, plant 
two upright posts at the near end of 
the bridze, with a cross one at top, in 
the manner of a gibbet. See to these 
matters, Hewson: I shall be with you 
speedily.” 

The corporal made his salutations 
and retired. Oliver deliberately fuld- 
ed up the papers which I had been 
commissioned with, and placing them 
in the pocket of his vest, he said : 

“Cunning, cunning Master Hardress 
Fitzgerald hath made a false step; the 
old fox is in the toils. Hardress Fitz 
gerald, Hardress Fitzgerald, I will blot 
you out.” 

He repeated these words several 
times, at the same time rubbing his 
finver strongly upon the table, as if he 
sourht to erase a Stain : 

© I will blot you out /” 

There was a kind of glee in his 
manner and expression which chilled 
my very heart. 
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“ You shall be first shot like a dog, 
and then hanged like a dog :—shot to- 
night, and hung to-morrow; hung at 
the bridge-head ; hung, until your 
bones drop asunder!” 

It is impossible to describe the ex- 
ultation with which he seemed to dwell 
upon, and to particularize, the fate 
which he intended for me. I obser- 
ved, however, that his face was dead] 
pale, and felt assured that his consci- 
ence, and inward convictions, were 
struggling sgainst his cruel resolve. 
Without further comment the two offi- 
cers left the room—I suppose to over- 
see the preparations which were being 
made for the deed of which I was to 
be the victim. A chill, sick horror 
crept over ine as they retired, and I 
felt, for the moment, upon the brink of 
swooning. This feeling, however, 
speedily gave place to a sensation still 
more terrible—a state of excitement 
so intense and tremendous as to bor- 
der upon literal madness, supervened ; 
my brain reeled und throbbed as if it 
would burst; thoughts the wildest and 
the most hideous flashed through my 
mind with a spontaneous rapidity that 
scared my very soul; while, all the 
time, I felt a strange and frightful im- 
pulse to burst into uncontrolled Jaugh- 
ter. Gradually this fearful paroxysm 
passed away. I kneeled and prayed 
fervently, and felt comforted and as- 
sured; but still I could not view the 
slow approaches of certain death with- 
out an agitation little short of agony. 

I have stood in battle many a time, 
when the chances of escape were fear- 
fully small. I have confronted foe- 
I have 
marched, with a constant heart, against 
the cannon’s mouth. Again and again 
has the beast which I bestrode been 
shot under me; uguin and again have 
I seen the comrades who walked be- 
side me in an inatant laid for ever in 
the dust. Again and again have I 
been in the thick of battle, and of its 
mortal dangers, and never felt my 
heart to shake, or a single nerve to 
tremble; but now, helpless, manacled, 
imprisoned, doomed, forced to watch 
the approaches of an inevitable fate; 
to wait, silent and moveless, while 
death as it were crept towards me, 
human nature was taxed to the utters 
most to bear the horrible situation. 

I returned again to the closet in 
which I had found myself upon reco- 
vering from the swoon. 
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The evening sunshine and twilight 
was fast melting into darkness, when I 
heard the outer door, that which com- 
municated with the guard-room in 
which the officers had been anousing 
themselves, opened and locked again 
upon the inside. A measured step 
then approached, and the door of thie 
wretched cell in which I lay being 
rudely pushed open, a soldier entered, 
who carried something in his hand, 
but, owing to the obscurity of the 
place, I could not see what. 

* Art thou awake, fellow ?” said he, 
in a gruff voice. “Stir thyself; get 
upon thy legs.” 

His orders were enforced by no 
very gentle application of bis military 
boot. 

“ Friend,” said J, rising with diffi- 
culty, “you need not insult a dying 
man. You have been sent hither to 
conduct me to death. Leadon! My 
trust is in God, that he will forgive me 
my sins, and receive my soul, redeem- 
ed by the blood of his Son.” 

There here intervened a pause of 
some length, at the end of which the 
soldier said, in the same gruff voice, 
but ina lower key : 

“ Look ye, comrade, it will be your 
own fault if you die this night. On 
one condition I promise to get you out 
of this hobble with a whole skin; but, 
if you go to any of your d d gam- 
mon, by G—, before two hours are 
passed, you will have as many holes in 
your carcase as a target.” 

“Name your conditions,” said I; 
“and if they consist with honor, I will 
never baulk at the offer.” 

“Here they are: you are to be shot 
to-night, by Captain Oliver’s orders ; 
the carbines are cleaned for the job, 
and the cartridges served out to the 
men. By G— I tell you the truth.” 

Of this I needed not much persua- 
sion, and intimated to the man my con- 
viction that he spoke truth. 

“Well, then,” he continued, “now 
for the means of avoiding this ugly 
business. Captain Oliver rides this 
night to head-quarters, with the papers 
which you carried. Before he starts 
he will pay you a visit, to fish what he 
can out of you, with all the fine pro- 
mises he can make. Humour him a 
little, and, when you find an oppor. 
tunity, stab him in the throat above 
the cuirass.”’ 

“A feasible plan, surely,” said I, 
raising my shackled hands, “for a man 
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thus completely crippled and without a 
weapon.” 

“ [ will manage all that presently for 
you,” said the soldier ; “ when you have 
thus dealt with him, take his cloak and 
hat, and so forth, and put them on; the 
papets you will find in the pocket of 

is vest, in a red leather case; walk 
boldly out—I am appointed to ride 
with Captain Oliver, and you will find 
me holding his horse and my own b 
the door ; mount quickly, and I will 
do the same, and then we will ride for 
our lives across the bridge. You will 
find the holster pistols loaded in case of 
pursuit, and with the devil’s help, we 
shall reach Limerick without a hair 
hurt—my only condition is, that when 
you strike Oliver, you strike home, and 
again and again, until he is finished— 
and I trust to your honour to remember 
me when we reach the town.” 

I cannot say whether I resolved right 
or wrong, but I thought my situation, 
and the conduct of Captain Oliver, 
warranted me in acceding to the con- 
ditions propounded by my visitant, and 
with alacrity I told him so, and desired 
him to give me the power, as he had 
oo to do, of executing them. 

ith speed and promptitude he drew 
a small key from his pocket, and in an 
instant the manacles were removed from 
my hands. How my heart bounded 
within me as my wrists were released 
from the iron gripe of the shackles—the 
first step towards freedom was made— 
my self-reliance returned, and I felt 
assured of success. 

“Now for the weapon,” said I. 

“I fear me you will find it rather 
clumsy,” said he, “but if well handled 
it will do as well as the best Toledo ; 
it is the only thing I could get, but I 
sharpened it mysclf; it has an edge 
like a skean.” 

He placed in my hand the stecl head 
of a halberd. Grasping it firmly, I 
found that it made, by nu means a bad 
weapon in point of convenience, for it 
felt in the hand like a heavy dagger, 
the portion which formed the blade or 
point being crossed nearly at the lower 
extremity by a small bar of metal, at 
one side shaped into the form of an axe, 
and at the other into that of a hook— 
these two transverse appendages being 
muffled by the folds of my cravat, 
which I removed for the purpose, form- 
ed a perfect guard -~ hilt, and the 
lower extremity forn ea tube in 
which the pike handi. 4 been insert- 
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ed, afforded ample space for the grasp 
of my hand—the point had been made 
as sharp as a needle, and the metal he 
assured me was good. Thus equipped 
he left me, having observed, “ the Cap- 
tain sent me to bring you to your 
senses, and give you some water, that 
he might find you proper for his visit ; 
here is the pitcher, I think I have re- 
vived you sufficiently for the Captain’s 
epee With a low savage laugh he 
eft me to my reflections. Having 
examined and arranged the weapon, I 
carefully bound the ends of the cravat 
with which I had secured the cross 
part of the spear head, firmly round my 
wrist, so that in case of a struggle it 
might not easily be forced from my 
hand, and having made these precau- 
tionary dispositions, I sate down upon 
the ground with my back against the 
wall, and my hands together under my 
coat, awaiting my visitor. The time wore 
slowly on; the dusk became dimmer 
and dimmer, until it nearly bordered on 
total darkness. ‘* How’s this,” said I 
inwardly, “ Captain Oliver you suid I 
should not see the moun rise to-night ; 
methinks you are somewhat tardy in 
fulfilling your prophecy.” As I made 
this reflection, a noise at the outer door 
announced the entrance of a visitant. 
I knew that the decisive moment was 
come, and letting my head sink upon 
my breast, and assuring myselt that my 
hands were concealed, I awaited, in the 
attitude of deep dejection, the approach 
of my foe and betrayer. As 1 had ex- 
pected, Cuptain Oliver entered the 
room where I lay; he was equipped 
for instant duty, as far as the imperfect 
twilight would allow me to see; the 
long sword clanked upon the floor, as 
he made his way through the lobbies, 
which led to my place of confinement ; 
his ample military cloak hung upon 
his arm—lhis cocked hat was upon his 
head, and in all points he was prepared 
for the road. This tallied exactly with 
what my strange informant had told 
me. I felt my heart swell and my 
breath come thick, as the awful moment 
which was towitness the death-struggle 
of one or other of us approached. 


Cuptain Oliver stood within a yard or. 


two of the place where I sat, or rather 
lay, and folding his arms he remained 
silent for a minute or two, as ifarranging 
in his mind how he should address me. 

‘* Hardress Fitzgerald,” he began at 
length, “are you awake ? stand up if 
you desire to hear of matters nearly 
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touching your life or death; get up, I 
say.” 

I arose, doggedly, and affecting the 
awkward moveinents of one whose hands 
were bound, 

“ Well,” said I, “what would you of 
me ?—is it not enough that I am thus 
imprisoned, without a cause, and about, 
as I suspect, to suffer a most unjust and 
violent sentence, but must I also be dis- 
turbed during the few moments left me 
for reflection and repentance, by the 
presence of my persecutor. What do 
you want of me ?” 

“Asto your punishment, sir,” said 
he, “ your own eet have, no doubt. 
sucgested the likelihood of it to your 
mind; but I now am with you to let 
you know, that whatever mitigation of 
your sentence you may look for, must 

e earned by your compliance with my 
orders. You must frankly and fully 
explain the contents of the packet 
which you endeavoured this day to de- 
stroy, and farther, you must tell all that 
you know of the designs of the popish 
rebels.” 

“ And if I do this I am to expect a 
mitigation of my punishment—is it not 
so ?” 

Oliver bowed. 

“ And what is this mitigation to be ? 
On the honour of a soldier, what is it 
to be?” inquired I. 

“When yon have made the disclo- 
sure required,” he replied, “you shall 
hear; ‘lis then time to talk of indul- 
gences.” 

“ Methinks it would then be toolate,” 


answered I, “ but a chance isa chance, 


and a drowning man will catch at a 
straw. You are an honourable man 
Captain Oliver; I must depend, I sup- 
pose on your good faith. Well, sir, 
before I make the desired communica- 
tion, I have one question more to put. 
What is to befal me, in case that I, re- 
membering the honour of a soldier and 
a gentleman, reject your infamous terms, 
scorn your mitiyations, and defy your 
utmost power.” 

«In that case,” replied he coolly, “be- 
fore half an hour you shall be a corpse.” 

“Then, God have mercy on your 
soul,” said J, and springing forward I 
dashed the weapon, which I held, at 
his throat. I missed my aim, but struck 
him full in the mouth with such force 
that most of his front teeth were dis- 
lodged, and the point of the spear-head 
passed ont under his jaw, at the ear. 
My onsct was so sudden and unexpect- 
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ed that he reeled back to the wall, and 
did not recover his equilibrium in time 
to prevent my dealing a second blow, 
which I did with my whole force ; the 
point unfortunately struck the cuirass, 
near the neck, and glancing aside it in- 
flicted but a flesh wound, tearing the 
skin and tendons along the throat. He 
now grappled with me, strange to say, 
without uttering any cry of alarm; be- 
ing a very powerful man, and if any- 
thing, rather heavier and more strongly 
built than I, he succeeded in drawing 
me with him to the ground. We fell 
together, with a heavy crash, tugging 
und straining in what we were both 
conscious was a mortal struggle; at 
length [ succeeded in getting over 
him, and struck him twice more in the 
face ; still he struggled with an energy 
which nothing but the tremenduua 
stake at issue could have sustained, I 
succeeded again in inflicting several 
more wounds upon him, any one of 
which might have been mortal. While 
thus contending he clutched his hands 
about my throat, so firmly that I felt 
the blood swelling the veins of my 
temples und face almost to bursting. 
Again and again I struck the weapon 
deep into his face and throat, but life 
seemed to adhere in him with an al- 
most insect tenacity. My sight now 
nearly failed, my senses almost forsook 
me, | felt upon the point of suffocation 
when, with one desperate effort, I struck 
him another and a last blow in the face. 
The weapon which I wielded had light- 
ed upon the eye, and the point pene- 
trated the brain ; the body quivered 
under me, the deadly grasp relaxed, 
and Oliver lay upon the ground a 
corpse! As I arose and shook the 
weapon and the bloody cloth from my 
hand, the moon, which he had foretold 
I should never see rise, shone bright 
and brvad into the room and disclused, 
with ghastly distinctness : the mangled 
features of the dead soldier, the mouth 
full of clotting blood and broken teeth 
lay open—the eye, close by whose lid 
the fatal wound had been inflicted, was 
not, as night have been expected, bath- 
ed in blood, but had started forth nearly 
from the socket, and guve to the face, 
by its fearful unlikeliness to the other 
glazing orb, a leer more hideous and 
unearthly than fancy ever saw; the 
wig, with all its rich curls, had fallen 
with the hat to the floor, leaving the 
shorn head exposed, and in many places 
marked by the recent struggle—the 
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rich lace cravat was drenched in blood, 
and the gay uniform in many places 
sviled with the same. tis hard to say 
with what feelings I looked upon the 
unsightly and revolting mass which had 
so latcly been a living and a comely 
man. I had not any time, however, 
to spare for reflection; the deed was 
done—the responsibility was upon me, 
and all was registered in the book of 
that God who judges rightly. 

With eager haste I removed from 
the body such of the military accoutre- 
ments as were necessary for the pur- 
pose of my disguise. I buckled on the 
sword, drew off the military boots, and 
donned them myself, placed the briza- 
dier wig and cocked hat upon my head, 
threw on the cloak, drew it up about 
my face, and proceeded with the papers, 
which I found as the soldier had fore- 
told me, and the key of the outer lobby, 
to the door of the guard room; this I 
opened, and with a firm and rapid tread 
walked through the officers, who rose 
as I entered, and passed without ques- 
tion or interruption to the street door, 
Here I was met by the grim-looking 
corporal, Hewson, who, saluting me, 
suid, “ how soon, Captain, shall the file 
be drawn out and the prisoner de- 
spatched ¢” 

* In half an hour,” I replied, without 
raising my voice. 

The man again saluted, and in two 
steps I reached the soldier who held 
the two horses, as he had intimated. 


“Ts all right ?” said he eagerly. 

“Ay,” said I, “which horse am I 
to mount 2” 

He satisfied me upon this point, and 
IT threw myself into the saddle; the 
soldier mounted his horse, and dashing 
the spurs into the flanks of the animal 
which I bestrode, we thundered along 
the narrow bridge. At the far extremity 
a sentinel, as we approactied, called out, 
“who goes there? stand und give the 
word.” Heedless of the interruption, 
with my heart bounding with excite- 
ment, I dashed on, as did also the sol- 
dier who accompanied me. 

“Stand, or I fire, give the word,” 
cried the seutry. 

“ God save the king, and to hell with 
the Prince,” shouted I, flinging the 
ila hat in his face as I gallupped 

y: 

The response was the sharp report 
of a carbine, accompanied by the whiz 
ofa bullet, which passed directly be- 
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tween me and my comrade, now riding 
beside me. 

“ Hurrah !” I shouted, “try it again 
my boy,” and away we went at a gallop 
which bid fair to distance everything 
like pursuit. Never was spur more 
needed, however, for soon the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs, in full speed, crossing 
the bridge, came sharp and clear 
through the stillness of the night. 
Away we went, with our pursuers close 
behind ; one mile was passed, another 
nearly completed ; the moon now shone 
forth, and turning in the saddle I look- 
ed back upon the road we had passed. 
One trooper had headed the rest, and 
was within a hundred yards of us. I 
saw the fellow throw himself from his 
horse upon the ground. I, knew his 
object, and said to my comrade, “ lower 

our body—lie flat over the saddle, the 
Fellow is going to fire.” I had hardly 
spoken when the report of a carbine 
startled the echoes, and the ball striking 
the hind le: of my companion’s horse, 
the poor animal fell headlong upon the 
road, throwing his rider head-furemost 
over the saddle. My first impulse was 
to stop and share whatever fate might 
await my comrade ; but my second and 
wiser one was to spur on, and save my- 
self and my despatch. I rode on at a 
gallop, turning to observe my comrade’s 


fate, I saw his pursuer, having remount- 
ed, ride rapidly up to him, and on reach- 
ing the spot where the man and horse 
lay, rein in and dismount. He was 
hardly upon the ground, when my com- 
ype shot him dead with one of the 

olster pistols which he had drawn 
from the pipe, and leaping nimbly over 
a ditch at the side of the road, he was 
soon Jost among the ditches and thorn 
bushes which covered that part of the 
country. Another mile being passed I 
had the satisfaction to perceive that the 
pursuit was given over, and in an hour 
more I crossed Thomond bridge, and 
slept that night in the fortress of 
Limerick, having delivered the packet, 
the result of whose safe arrival was the 
destruction of William's great train of 
artillery, then upon its way to the 
besiegers. 

Years after this adventure, I met in 
France a young officer, who I found had 
served in Captain Oliver’s regiment, 
and he explained what I had never bee 
fore understood —the motives of the man 
who had wrought my deliverance. 
Strange to say, he was the foster brother 
of Oliver, whom he thus devoted to 
death, but in revenge for the most 
grievous wrong which one man can in- 
flict upon another J 
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“THE QUARE GANDER,” 


.  SEING & TWRLFTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF TUK LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
, P:P, OF DROMCOORA GT. 


As f rode at a slow walk, one soft 
autumn evening, from the once noted 
and noticeable town of Emly, now a 
squalid village, towards the no less 
remarkable town of Tipperary, I fell 
into a meditative mood. My eye wan- 
- dered over ugloriouslandseape ;a broad 
sea of corn fields, that might have 
gladdened even a golden age, was 
waving before me ; groups of little ca- 
bins, with their poplars, osiers, and 
light mountain ashes, clustered shelter- 
ingly around them, were scattered over 
‘the plain ; the thin blue smoke arose 
floating through their boughs inthe still 
evening air ; and far away with all their 
broad lights and shades softened with 
the haze of approaching twilight, stood 
the bold wildGalties. As I gazed on this 
scene, whose richness was deepened by 
the melancholy glow of the settiug sun, 
the tears rose to my eyes, and I said, 
* Alas my country! what a mournful 
beauty is thine ; dressed in loveliness 
and laughter, there is mortal decay at 
thy heart,—sorrow, sin, and shame 
have mingled thy cup of misery; 
strange rulers have bruised thee, and 
laughed thee to scorn, and they have 
made all thy sweetness bitter; thy 
shames and sins are the austere fruits 
of thy miseries, and thy miseries have 
been poured out upon thee by foreign 
hands. Alas my stricken country !— 
clothed with this most pity moving 
smile, with this most unutterabl 
mournful loveliness, thou sore aueval, 
thou desperately beloved,—is there for 
thee, my country, a resurrection ?” 

I know not how long I might have 
continued to rhapsodize in this strain, 
had not my wandering thoughts been 
suddenly recalled to my own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, by the mono- 
tonous clatter of a horse’s hoofs upon 
the road, evidently moving, at that pe- 
culiar pace, which is neither a walk nor 
a trot, and yet partukes of both, so 
much in vogue among the southern 
farmers. In a moment my pursucr was 
up with me, and checking his steed 
into a walk, he saluted me with much 
respect ; the cavalier was a light-built 
fellow, with good humoured sun-burnt 
features, a shrewd and lively black 


eye, and a head covered with a crop of 
close curly black hair, and surmounted 
with a turf-coloured caubeen, in the 
pack-thread band of which was stuck @ 


short pipe, which had evidently seen- 


much service. My companion was @ 
dealer in all kinds of local lore, and 
soon took occasion to let me see that. 
he was so. After two or three short. 
stories, in which the scandalous and 
supernatural were happily blended,’ 
we happened to arrive at a narrow 
road or bohreen leading to a snug- 
looking farm-house. ' | 

* That’s a comfortable bit iv a farm,” 
observed my comrade, pointing towards 
the dwelling with his thumb, “a shnug- 
spot, and belongs to the Mooneys this 
long time; ’tis a noted place for what 
happened wid the fanious gandher 
there in former times.” 

“ And what was that ?” enquired [. 

“ What was it happened wid the’ 
gandher !" ejaculated my companion in’ 
a tone Of indignant surprise, “ the gan- 
dher iv Ballymacrucker, the gandher ! 
—your raverence must be a stranger in 
these parts ; sure every fool knows 
all about the gandher, and Terence 
Mooney, that was, rest his sowl ;—by 
gorra, tis surprising to me how in the 
world you didn’t hear iv the gandher; 
and may be it’s funnin me ye are, your 
raverance.” | 

I assured him to the contrary, and 
conjured him to narrate to me the facts 
an un-acquaintance with which was suf- 
ficient, it appeared to stamp me asan ig- 
noramus of the first magnitude. It did 
not require much entreaty to induce 
my communicative friend to relate the 
circumstance, in nearly the following 
words :— 

“Terence Mooney was an honest 
boy and well to do—an he rinted the 
bigest farm on this side iv the Galties, 
an bein’ mighty cute an’a sevare worker, 
it was small wonder he turned a good 
penny every harvest ; but unluckily he 
was blessed with an’ ilegant large fa- 
mily iv daughters, an’ iv coorse his 
heart was allamost bruck, strivin’ to 
make up fortunes for the whole of them 
—an there wasn’t a conthrivance iv. 
any soart or discription for makin’ mo- 
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fiey out if the farm, but he wad up (a, 
Well atnong the ether ways he had iy 
gettin up in the world, he always kep 
& power iv turkies, and all soarts iv 
poultrey; an’ he was out iy all rason 
-partiul to geese—an small blame to 
him for that same—for twiste a year 
you can pluck them as bare as my 

and—an’ get a fine price for the feas 
thers, and plenty of rale sizable eggs 


- ph when they are too auld to lay any 


more, you can kill them, an’ sell them 
to the gintlemen for gozlings, d’ye see, 
let alone that a goose is the most 
manly bird that is out. Well it hap- 
pened in the coorse iv time, that one 
ould gandher tuck a wondherful likin’ 
to Terence, an divila place he could 
go serenadin’ about the farm, or lookin’ 
afther the men, but the gandher id be 
at his heels,an’ rubbin’ himself agin his 
legs, and lookin’ up in his face just like 
any other Christian id do; and be- 
gorra, the likes iv it was never seen, 
Terenee Mooney an’ the gandher wor 
so great. An at last the bird was so 
engugin’ that Terence would not allow 
it to be plucked any more ; an’ kept 
# from that time out, for love an affec- 
tion; just all as one like one iv his 
¢hildhren. But happiness in perfection 
never lasts long; an the neighbours 
bigin’d to suspect the nathur and in- 
tehtions iv the gandher ; a some iv 
them said it was the divil; and more iv 
them that it was a fairy. Well Te- 
fence could not but hear something of 
what was sayin’, and you may be sure 
he was not altogether asy in his mind 
about it,an’ from one day to another he 
was gettin’ more ancomfourtable in him- 
self, until he detarmined to sind for 
Jer Garvan, the fairy docthor in Gar- 
ryewen, an’ it’s he was the ilegant hand 
at the business, and divil a speritid say 
@ crass word to him, no more nor a 
pricat ; an’ moreover he was very great 
wid ould Terence Mooney, this man’s 
father that was. So without more about 
it, he was sent for; an’ sure enough the 
divil a long he was about it, for he kem 
back that very evenin’ along wid the 
boy that was sint for him ; an’ as soon 
as he was there, an’ tuck his supper, 
dn’ was done talkin’ for a while, he 
bigined of coorse to look into the 
gendher. Well he turned it this away 
an’ that away, to the right, and to the 
left, an’ straight-ways an’ upside down, 
an’ when he waa tired handlin’ it, says 
he to Terence Mooney : 

- «6 Terence, says he, ‘you must ree 
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move the bird inte the nent room, says 
he, ‘at’ ptit @ pettyeuat,’ days lie, tut 

any other eonvaynience round his head? 
sayshe. = oo 

“© An’ why 80 7 says Terence. 

“* Becase,’ says Jet, says he. 

“* Becase what ?’ says ‘erence, 

“* Becase,’ says Jer, ‘if itis n’t done 
you'll never be asy ugin,’ says he, ‘ot 
pusilanimous in your mind,’ says he, 
‘so aX no more questions, but do my. 
biddin’, says he. | ae 

“« Well, says Terence, ‘have your 
own way, says he. 

*« An’ wid that he tuck the ould gane 
dher, and giv’ itto one iv the gossoons. 

“* An, take care, says he, ‘don’t 
smother the crathur, says he. Well 
as soon as the bird was gone, says Jer 
Garvan says he, ‘do you know what 
that ould gundher és, Terence Mooney ?” 

“« Divil a taste, says Terence. 

“* Well then,’ says Jer, ' the gandher 
is your own futher,’ says he. 

*« E's jokin’ you are,’ says Terence, 
turnin’ mighty pale, ‘how can an ould. 
gandher be my father ? says he. : 

“*I'm hot funnin’ you at all,’ says 
Jer, ‘it’s thrue what I. tell you,. it’s 
your father’s wandhrin’ sowl,’ says he, 
‘that’s naturally tuck pissession iv thé 
ould gandher’s body,’ says he. ‘I know 
him many ways, and I wondher,’ says 
he, ‘you do not know the cock iv his 
eye yourself, says he. 7 

. ** Qh blur an’ ages!’ says Terence, 
‘what the divil will I ever do at all at 
all, says he, ‘it’s all over wid me, for I 
plucked him twelve times at the laste ;’ 
says he. 

“* That can’t be helped now, says 
Jer. ‘it-was a sevare act surtely,’ says 
he, ‘but it’s too late to lamint for it — 
now,’ says he, ‘the only way to pre» 
vint what’s past,’ says he, ‘is to put & 
stop to it before it happens,’ says he. 

“*Thrue for you, says Terence, 
‘but how the divil did you come to the 
knowledge iv my father’s sow], says he, 
‘bein’ in the ould gander, says he. __ 

“«If I tould you, suys Jer, ‘you 
would not undherstand me, says he, 
‘without book-latnin’ an’ gasthronomy,’ 
says he, ‘80 ax me no questions, says he, 
an’ I'll tell you no lies ; but blieve me 
in this much, says he, ‘it’s your father. 
that’s in it, says he, ‘an’ if I don’t make 
him spake tomorrow tofnin’, says he, 
‘Til give you lave to call me a fool, 
says he. | aoe 

“*Say no more, says Tetence,‘ that: 
settles the business,’ saya he, ‘an’ ob! 
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blur and ages is it not a quare thing,’ 
says he, ‘for a dacent respictable man,’ 
says he, ‘to be walkin’ about the coun- 
thry in the shape iv an ould gandher,’ 
says he, ‘and oh murdher, murdher ! is 
not it often I plucked him,’ says he, ‘ an’ 
tundher ang ouns might not I have ate 
him,’ says he, and wid that he fell intoa 
could parspiration, savin your prisince, 
an’ was on the pint iv faintin’ wid the 
_ bare notions iv it. Well whin be was 
"come to himself agin, says Jerry to 
him quiet an’ asy, ‘ Terence,’ says 
he, ‘don’t be aggravatin’ yourself, says 
he, ‘for I have a plan composed that 
i'll make him spake out.’ says he, ‘an’ 
tell what it is in the world he’s wantin,’ 
says he,‘an’ mind an’ don’t be comin 
in wid your gosther an’ to say agin 
anything I tell you, says he, ‘ but jist 
urtind, as soon as the bird is brought 
ack,’ says he, ‘how that we're goin’ to 
sind him to-morrow mornin’ to market, 
says he, ‘an’ if he don’t spake to night,’ 
says he, ‘or gother himself out iv 
the place, says he, ‘put him into the 
hamper airly, and sind him in the cart, 
says he, ‘straight to Tipperary, to be 
sould for ating,’ says he, ‘along wid the 
two gossoons, says he, ‘an’ my name isn’t 
Jer Garvan,’ says he, ‘off he doesn’t 
spake out before he’s half way,’ says 
he; ‘an’ mind,’ says he, ‘as soon as 
ever he says the first word, says he, 
‘that very minute bring him off to Fa- 
ther Crotty,’ says he, ‘an’ if his rave- 
rince doesn’t make him ratire,’ says 
he, ‘like the rest iv his parishioners, 
glory be to God,’ says he, into the si- 
clusion iv the flames iv purgathory,’ 
says he, .‘there’s no vartue mm my 
charums,’ says he. 

“ Well, wid that the ould gandher 
was let into the room agin, an’ they all 
- bigined to talk iv sindin him the nixt 
_Ingrnin’ to be sould for roastin in Tip- 
perary jist as if it was a thing andoubt- 

in 
ma her tuck, no more nor if they wor 
spaking iv the Lord Lieutenant, an’ 
Terence desired the boys to get ready 
the kish for the poulthry an’ to settle 
it out wid hay soft an shnug,’ says he, 
‘ for it’s the last jauntin’ the poor ould 
ee ‘ill get in this world,’ says he. 
ell as the night was getting late, 
Terence was growin’ mighty sorrowful 
an’ down-hearted in himself entirely 
wid the notions iy what was goin’ to 
happen. An as soon as the wife an 
the crathurs war fairly in bed, he 
brought out some illigant pottecn, an’ 
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himself an Jer Garvan sot down to it 


settled; but divil a notice the - 
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an be-gorra the more anasy Terence 
got, the more he dhrank, and himself 
and Jer Garvan finished a quart be- 
tune them: it wasn’t an imparial though, 
an more’s the pity, for them wasn’t 
anvinted antil short since ; but divil a 
much matther it signifies any longer if 
a pint could hould two quarts, let alone 
what it does, sinst Father Mathew, the | 
Lord purloin his raverence, begin’d 
to give the pledge, an wid the blessin 
iv timperance to deginerate Ireland. 
An be-gorra, I have the medle my- 
self ; an its proud I am iv that same, for 
abstamiousness is a fine thing, although 
it’s mighty dhry. Well, whin Terence 
finished his pint, he thought he might 
as well stop, ‘ for enough is as good as 
a faste,’ says he, ‘an I pity the vaga- 
bond,’ says he, ‘ that is not able to con- 
throul his licquor, says he, an’ to keep 
constantly inside iv a pint measure,’ 
says he,an wid that he wished Jer 
Garvan a good night, an’ walked out 
iv the room. But be wint out the 
wrong door, being a thrifle hearty in 
himself, an not rightly knowin’ whether 
he was standin’ on his head or his 


heels, or both iv them at the same 


time, an’ in place iv gettin’ into bed, 
where did he thrun himself but into the 
poulthry hamper, that the boys had 
settled out ready for the gandher inthe 
mornin’ ; an’ sure enough he sunk down 
soft an complate through the hay to the 
bottom; an wid the turnin’ an roulin’ 
about in the night, the divil a bit iv 
him but was covered up as shnug as a 
lumper ina pittaty furrow before morn- 
in’, So wid the first light, up gets the 
two boys, that war to take the sperit, 
as they consaved, to Tipperary ; an 
they cotched the ould gandher, an put 
him in the hamper and clapped a good 
wisp iv hay an’ the top iv him, and tied: 
it down strhong wid a bit iv a coard, 
and med the sign iv the crass over him, 
in dhread ivy any harum, an put the 


. hamper up an the car, wontherin’ all 


the while what in the world was makin’ 
the ould burd so surprisin’ heavy. 
Well, they wint along quite anasy 
towards Tipperary ; wishin’ every mi- 
nute that some iv the neighbours bound 
the same way id happen to fall in with: 
them, for they did’nt half like the no- 
tions iv havin’ no company but the 
bewitched gandher, an’ small blame to. 
them for thatsame. But, although they 
wor shaking in their shkins in dhread 
iv the ould bird biginin’ to convare 
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them every minute, they did not let an’ 
to one another, bud kep singin’ and 
whistlin’, like mad, to keep the dhread 
out iv their hearts. Well, afther they 
war on the road betther nor half an 
hour, they kem to the bad bit close by 
Father Crotty’s, an’ there was one divil 
of a rut three feet deep at the laste ; 
an’ the car got sich a wondherful chuck 
goin’ through it, that it wakened 
Terence within in the basket. 

“¢ Bad luck to ye,’ says he, ‘ my 
bones is brack wid yer thricks, what 
the divil are ye doin’ wid me ?” 

“« Did ye hear any thing quare, 
Thady ?’ says the boy that was next to 
the car, turnin’ as white as the top iva 
musharoon ; ‘did ye hear anything 
quare soundin’ out iv the hamper ?” 
says he. 

“*« No, nor you,’ says Thady, turnin’ 
as pale as himself, ‘ it’s the ould gan- 
dher that’s gruntin’ wid the shakin he’s 
gettin, says he. . 

“« Where the divil have ye put me 
into, says Terence inside, * bad luck 
to your sowls,’ says he, ‘let me out or 
hs be smothered this minute, says 

eae | 
“* There's no use in purtending,’ 
says the boy, ‘the gandher’s spakin’ 
glory be to God,’ says he. 

“* Let me out, you murdherers,’ says 
Terence. 

“¢In the name iv the blessed Var- 
gin, says Thady, ‘an’ iv all the holy 
saints, hould yer tongue you unnatheral 
gandher,’ says he. 

«<¢ Who's that, that dar to call me 
nicknames, says Terence inside, roar- 
ing wid the fair passion, ‘ let me out, 
you blasphamious infiddles,’ says he, 
‘or by this crass I'll stretch ye,’ says 


e. | 

“¢In the name iv all the blessed 

saints in heaven,’ says Thady, ‘ who the 
divil are ye?” 

“¢ Who the devil would I be, but 
Terence Mooney,’ says he. ‘ Its my- 
self that’s in it, you unmerciful blig- 
gards,’ says he, ‘ let me out, or by the 


holy, Dll get out in spite iv yes, says. 


he, ‘an by jaburs, I'll wallop yes in 
arnest,’ says he. 

*¢ It’s ould Terence, sure enough, 
says Thady, ‘isn’t it cute the fairy 
docthor found him out,’ says he. 

“¢ Vm an the pint iv snuffication,’ 
says Terence, ‘let me out I tell you, 
an’ wait till I get at ye,’ says he, ‘ for 
be-gorra, the divil a bone in your body 
but I'll powdher,’ says he ; an wid that 
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he bigined kickin’ and fiingin’ insidé in 
the hamper, and dhrivin’ his legs agin — 
the sides iv it, that it was a wondher 
he did not knock it to pieces. Well, 
as soon as the boys seen that, they 
skelped the ould horse into a gallop as 
hard as he could peg towards the 
priest’s house, through the ruts, an’ 
over the stones; an’ you'd see theham- - 
per fairly flyin’ three feet up in the air 
with the joultin ; Glory be to God! 
So it was small wondher, by the time 
they got to his Raverence’s door, the 
breath was fairly knocked out iv poor 
Terence ; so that he was lyin’ speech- 
less in the bottom iv the hamper. Well, 
whin his Raverince kem down, they 
up an they tould him all that happened, 
an’ how they put the gandher into 
the hamper, an’ how he_ bigined 
to spake, an’ how he confissed that he 
was ould Terence Mooney ; and they 
axed his honour to advise them how to 
get rid iv the spirit for good an’ all: 
So says his Raverince, says he, 

_ ©*Tl take my booke,’ says he, * an 
I'll read some rale sthrong holy bits 
out iv it, says he, ‘an’ do you get a 
rope and put it round the hamper,’ says 
he, ‘ an’ let it swing over the runnin’ 
wather at the bridge, says he, ‘ an’ its 
no matther if I don’t make the spirit 
come out iv it,’ says he. 

‘“* Well, wid that, the priest got his 
horse, an’ tuck his booke in undher his. 
arum, an’ the boys follied his Rave- 
rince, ladin’ the horse down to the 
bridge, an’ divil a word out iv Terence 
all the way, for he seen it was no use 
spakin’, an’ he was.afeard of he med 
any noise they might thrait him to an- 
other gallop an’ finish him intirely. 
Well, as soon as they war all come to 
the bridge, the boys tuck the rope they 
had with them, an’ med it fast to the 
top iv the hamper an’ swung it fairly. 
over the bridge ; Jettin’ it hang in the 


“air about twelve feet out iv the wather ; 


an’ his Raverence rode down to the’ 
bank iv the river, close by, an’ bigined. 
to read mighty loud and bould in-. 
tirely. An’ when he was goin’ on about 
five minutes, all at onst the bottom iv 
the hamper kem out, an’ down wint 
Terence, falling splash dash into the 
water, an’ the ould gandher a-top iv 
him ; down they both went to the bot- 
tom wid a souse you'd hear half a mile. 
off ; an’ before they had time to rise 
agin, his Raverence wid the fair asto-. 
nishment giv his horse one dig iv the 
spurs, an before he knew where he was, 


ape 
it he went, hotsé an al, d-fdp if them, 
an’ dew t6 the bottom. Up they all 
kem agin together, gaspin’ an’ puffin’, 
af’ off down wid the current wid them, 
Jike shot in undher the arch iv the 
bridge, till they kem to the shallew 
wather. The ould gandher was the 
first eut; an’ the priest und Terence 
kem next, pantin’ ah blowin’ an more 
than half dhrounded, an’ his raverence 
was so freckened wid the dhroundin’ 
he got, and wid the sight iv the speri€ 
as he consaved that he wasn’t the bete 
teriv it fora month. An’ as soon ae 


Terence could spake, he swore he'd 
have the life iv the two gossoots 5 but 
Father Crotty would hot give bim hie 
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Wills an’ ad Soot as he ae get quite? 
they all endayvouted to explain it, but 
Terence consayved he went raly to bed 
the night before, and his wife said the 
same ; but some said she might have 

mistook Jer Garvan for her hasband, 

an’ his Raverince Said it was a mye 
thery, an’ swore if he cotehed any ore 
laughin at the accident, he'd lay the 

horsewhip across their shouldhers ; an’ 
Terence grew fonder an’ fonder iv the 

gandher every day, until at last he died 

in a wondherful ould age, lavin’ the 

gandher afthet him an’ a large family 
iv childher ; an’ to this day the farm is 

rinted one iv Terence Movney’s 

lineal and legitimate pesteriors. 
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" SPALATRO. 


ROM THE NOTES 


OF FRA GIACOMO, 


IN TWO PARTS—PART [. 


Tue Spalatro, surnamed Barbone, of 
whom we speak, was not the illus- 
trious bandit of Napoleon’s early 
time, who assumed, or acquired, that 
name, but the celebrated oriyinal, 
who first bore it two centuries since. 
This man was nobly born, lost his 
parents early, squandered his for- 
tune, and then “took to the road’’ 
professionally. He speedily became 
one of the most powerful, if not the 
most powerful, of Italian robbers of 
anyage. His followers were so nume- 
rous, so well armed, and go hardy, 
that none of the states cared unneces- 
sarily to meddle with him, but con- 
tented themselves with acting to the 
best of their ability upon the defensive ; 
it is even said that Venice allowed this 


desperado a secret stipend upon the 
condition that her territories should 
be exempted from his depredations : 
however this may be, it is certain that 
he made himself so universally dreaded, 
that but for his singular rashness, he 
might have lived in as much security, 
and died in as much splendour, as ever 
did an absolute prince. Ile was, how- 
ever, foolish enough to visit the city 
of St. Mark during the carnival, and 
happening to quarrel with a party of 
young fellows, he killed three of them, 
but being overpowered by numbers, 
was taken, and after a protracted exa- 
mination before the state inquisition, 
was exccuted between the pillars in the 
piazetta, beside the Doge’s palace. 

In the hall of the great council, in. 
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the ducal palace, whither, upon the 
suppression of the republic, the fa- 
mous library of St. Mark was trans- 
ferred, the reader, should he happen 
to visit it, will find at the right of the 
great entrance, a serics of huge tomes, 
in which are bound up a heteroge- 
neous mass of manuscripts of all kinds 
—poems, chronicles, and church music. 
Among them he will discover a volu- 
minous collection, in the hand-writing 
of one who calls himself “ Fra Gia- 
como, the humblest of the servants of 
God, and of the republic, and mes- 
senger of peace to the victims of jus- 
tice.” He appears for many yeurs to 
have acted as confessor to the state 
risoners of Venice, and jotted down, 
in his own hand, abundant notes of the 
secrets of which he thus became pos- 
sessed. 
. On this day, writes brother Gia- 
como, I visited, for the fourth time, 
the renowned and unhappy Spalatro. 
He is the boldest criminal I ever 
spoke with; there is not in him 
the fear of death or the fear of God. 
He will neither pray, nor confess, nor 
have any of the rites of the church. 
Yesterday as I talked with him in the 
prison, he fell suddenly upon the floor 
in a fit of epilepsy, to which it seems 
he has been long subject. When he 
was somewhat recovered I began to 
argue with him on his hardened state 
of wickedness, and asked him if he 
never thought how he should fare in 
the other world, were death to come 
in one of these fearful seizures; to 
which he answered readily and coolly, 
that he knew well how he should fare, 
and had no need to inquire; there- 
upon I talked to him long and seriously, 
and he listened and answered with 
more respect than heretofore: he told 
me that he believed in the existence of 
God, and in that of the devil, but that he 
thought little about the Christian reli- 
gion, having no interest in it. He 
went on with much excitement, and 
among other strange things he said— 
“Were I to tell you why I believe in 
the great spirits I have named, you 
~ would think me mad. I have seen 
things, these eyes have seen them, 
which my lips shall never tell. Were 
I to speak them, you and all other men 
would Jaugh at me, and you would pro- 
nounce the TrutH, because it is unlike 
what you are in the habit of seeing 
eyery day, an impossibility and a lie ; 
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hut of this be assured, that I know 
better than any other man can what is 
in store for me; as for your prayers, 
and relics, and solemnities, I hold them 
in mere contempt. You can alter no 
man's condition. You and your fra- 
ternity of monks could more easily dis- 
lodge the island upon whose breast 
this prison sits, than sway in the least 
degree the immutable destiny of a hu- 
man soul, or bring its future dwelling 
one inch nearer to heaven, or farther 
from hell—tush ! I know more of these 
matters than half your divines.” 

When I visited him to-day, this 
most unfortunate and sinful man was 
in extraordinary spirits, and full of 
jests and levity. Iwas so disgusted 
with this, that I was about to leave 
the cell, when he requested me to stay, 
at the same time apologising for his 


® thoughtlessness, and assuring me he 


meant no offence. When he chooses 
he can be very courteous and even 
engaging. I staid with him for a long 
time, and he hag told me the story of 
his life. Gracious God! such a story. 
Ifeel like one just awaked from a 
fearful dream. I cannot believe, and 
yet I know not how to reject it. The 
tale was told with groans, and tears, 
and tremblings, and agonies of excite- 
ment. My mind is full of doubts and 
fears. Ihave no more certainty, no 
more knowledge, mystery and illusion 
are above, and below, and around me. 
May God sustain me else my mind will 
be lost, irrevocably lost in the abyss of 
horror. The narrative was as follows, 
I give his own words as nearly as I 
can :— 

‘© My mother was a lady of high 
birth, and of some fortune; she mar- 
ried, when a mere girl, a French noble- 
man, Count d’Orbois. This marriage 
was in every way unfortunate. The 
count was attached to the French 
court, whither he took his Jady, and 
having been thus separated from her 
friends, she was speedily made to feel 
the dependence of her condition in the 
bitter sense of conjugal indifference 
anddesertion. Under these illauspices, 
which my after life in no part belied, 
I entered the world, and forty-eight 
hours after my birth my father, who 
had never set eyes upon me, having 
gambled all night with ill success, 
fought two duels inthe morning, in 
the second of which he was so unfor- 
tunate as to be run twice through the 
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body, and killed on the spot. My 


mother returned to Rome with some 
small wreck of property, and after two 
years of widowhood, being a person of 
singular beauty, agreeable and lively 
manners, and of unexceptionable birth, 
she was proposed for by the Marchese 
Picardi, and accepted him. My earliest 
recollections are associated with the 
noble scenery of the Apennines, to the 
eastward of Rome, and not far from 
Celano. There in the grand old castle, 
which has for ages belonged to the 
Picardi family, 1 passed the early and 
the only happy years of my existence. 
Here, however, | lost my best aud ten- 
derest friend, the only one who ever 
cared very much about me—my mother. 
She died when I was about six years 
of age, having had, by her second 
marriage, two children—a gon and a 
daughter. My step-father, for he soon 
made it plain that he was resolved to 
be no more to me, was aman of a 
naturally cold and somewhat stern 
temper. He did not love me, and his 
preference of the others, however 
natural, galled and wounded me. I 
resolved, so soon as I should have the 
right to demand the small sum of 
money which was my only inheritance, 
to claim it, and depart for ever from 
the castle. The feelings of pride and 
mortification in which this resolution 
had taken its rise, were far, however, 
from being always present to my mind. 
I loved my sister and my brother tou— 
selfish though he was I loved him. I 
do believe, good father, that I might 
have been a worthy man, as men yo, 
were it not for a certain pride, which 
rose into madness even under the show 
of wrong or oppression, and a kind of 
ardour and impetuosity which left no 
room for rest or caution. Although, 
as I have said, the Marquis Picardi 
refused me any place in his affections, 
he did not suffer me to want the ad- 
vantages of such an education as 
became a gentleman. Nor were my 
instructions confined to the mere cor- 
poral accomplishments of fencing, 
horsemanship, and the like; on the 
contrary, the larger portion of my time 
was devoted to intense and ardent 
study. My instructor in all intellec- 
tual pursuits was an old monk, from 
the neighbouring monastery of Car- 
melites; and as some strange adven- 
tures in my after life were connected 
with this man, you will excuse me if I 
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describe him briefly. He was a man of 
great age, his features were comnmand- 
ing and classic, his forehead was bold 
and intellectual, and furrowed with the 
lines of deep thought; the baldness of 
age had supplanted the tonsure, a few 
locks of snow-white hair, venerably 
covered his temples, and a long and 
singularly handsome beard of the same 
pure white, fell upon his bosom. His 
figure was rather tall, though slight, and 
might once have been athletic, but 
now it was bowed under the weight of 
years. Clothed in the brown habit of 
his order, it were hard to conceive a 
more picturesque impersonation of 
reverend age. One relic of departed 
youth alone remained to this venerable 
man, it was the fiery vivacity of an 
eye, which seemed as though it had 
never rested or grown dim—an eye 


- under whose glance the buried secrets 


of the heart arose and showed them- 
selves, which nothing could bafile or 
escape. This man, brother Anthony, 
as they called him in the monastery, 
was, as I have said, my instructor, and 
amore learned or subtle, but at the 
same time a more wachrtstian one could 
scarcely have been found. He had in 
me an ardent and, I believe, by no 
means an unapt pupil; but in dealing 
his instructions he had a strange delight 
in setting my mind to work upon sub- 
jects which | verily believe no human 
mind could bear. The fearful themes 
of time and eternity, and the Godhead 
in its vastest attributes, were topics in 
which he loved to engage the faculties 
of my mind; and J, entangled in the 
mazy subtleties of his reasoning, oF 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of con- 
ceptions after which my mind strained, 
but which it had not scope or power 
to comprehend, felt myself often con- 
founded and appalled to a degree which 
merged upon madness, in such moments 
the old monk would forget his gravity, 
and, leaning back in his chair, indulge 
in an excess of merriment, which little 
tended to compose my nerves; and 
strange to say, though | again and again 
resolved against conversing upor such 
matters, yet the old man, whenever he 
please’, which was often enough, 
led me to them, as if to make sport for 
himself out of the perplexities and 
terrors in which such discourse never 
failed to involve me. He had, too, a 
strange pleasure in unsettling all the 


most established convictions of my mind, 
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and in thus plunging me into an abyss 
of fearful uncertainty and scepticisin 
from which I have never quite escaped. 
This kind of metaphysical conversation 
he not unfrequently seasoned with in- 
direct and artful ridicule of religion, 
urging, too, in terms which scarcely 
affected disguise, a philosophy of sen- 
suality unparalleled even in the doc- 
trines of Epicurus. He had, however, 
in a remarkable degree, the Sutanic 
art of clothing vice in the fairest dis- 
guise; and being himself so old as to 
have no individual interest, further 
than the inculcation of abstract truth, 
in the doctrines which he broached, 
they found the easier access to my 
mind. It is scarcely wonderful then, 
if in the hands of such a teacher, so far 
from acquiring any higher morality, 
even my natural sense of right and 
wrong became confused and blunted. 
This old man, corrupt in heart and 
powerful in understanding, acquired a 
strong control over me. I had no affee- 
tion for him—such a feeling toward him 
were impossible; cold and full of 
satire, his nature exhibited to the eye 
of youth no one quality which was not 
essentially repulsive; he had yet such 
intellectual attributes as to fascinate 
and command. There was, too, be- 
tween the situation and the character 
of the man, a strange and mysterious 
inconsistency, which filled me with a 
deep and indefinable interest. Than 
his station, garb, and habits of life, 
nothing could be more humble; than 
his appearance, nothing more worn and 
aged—yet there were ever breaking 
from him, not the aspirations of ambi- 
tion, but the reckless scofiings of con- 
scious and established superiority, and 
while all his feelings seemed to have 
withered into the scorched and bitter 
selfishness of age, his mental fucul- 
ties were endued with preter-human 
energy, and an activity nothing short 
of stupendous— 

‘¢ T was ascending the great stairs of 
the castle, when methought | heard a 
shriek. I paused, I listened, I did 
hear a shriek, and another, and another, 
in quick succession. It was my sister's 
voice; | hurried towards her room. 
Several passages I had to traverse on 
the way; the screams were louder and 
more rapid, I reached the door, it was 
fast ; I rushed against it and stood in 


the chamber. Heavens! what did ] 
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behold—my sister with hair dishevelled, 
strugyling, terrified, locked in the grasp 
of the aged wretch, my instructor. 

“You see this arm, good father, it 
was then as lusty and as sinewy as 
now; with all the force that frenzy 
gave, I struck the old villain in the face. 
I might as well have smitten a rock— 
he turned upon me like a beast at bay. 
I heard steps in the passage—servants 
were approaching, but before they 
entered the chamber the old man grap- 
pled with me, and seizing me by the 
throat,to my shame be it spoken, hurled 
me with tremendous force senseless 
upon the floor. When I came to myself 
the old friar had made his escape, and 
neither at the castle nor the monastery 
was heard of more. After this affair 
I remained at the castle but a year, at 
the end of which I was enabled to 
realize my old scheme of departureand 
independence. 

‘‘Mounted upon a powerful grey 
horse, whose speed and mettle I had 
often tried—fully equipped and armed 
for the road, and with some hundred 
crowns in my pocket—the remainder 
of my fortune, a small one enough, 
being lodged to my credit at Rome—I 
set forth from the old place which had 
been my home from my earliest days, 
to throw myself upon the chances of 
the world. It was not in nature that 
I should leave this place without keen 
regrets. Here all my life had been 
passed, and here were the only living 
persons who cared for or knew of my 
existence. As l rode slowly through 
the wild wood, which far away skirted 
the rising ground on which the castle 
stood, I turned to take a last look of 
the old building. The temper of our 
minds clothes even things inanimate 
with an accordant expression ; and as 
I gazed upon its old grey front, it 
seemed to me that a familiar face 
looked sadly and reproachfully upon 
me. Every window and ivy-mantled 
battlement and buttress—all the pic- 
turesque irregularities—each nook and 
corner of the fine old pile, suggested 
to my busy memory some affectionate 
and pleasant remembrance, which 
moved my heart that we should thus 
part, and fur a moment so softened 
me, that I was tempted to reject the 
long-cherished counsels of my pride, 
and return to the quiet haunts where 
I had been so happy. But my evil 
genius triumphed: the struggle was q 
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short one, and I turned my back for 
ever on the castle, with a heart whose 
despondency, I might say desolation, 
gave too true presage of my after life. 
I put my horse to a rapid pace, and 
had soon left the scenes of my childhood 
far behind, and out of sight for ever. 
- « The evening fell before I had ac- 
complished more than half the way 
which separated the castle from the 
village in whose hostelrie I proposed 
to pass the night. The road was 
broken and difficult of passage—in all 
respects, except as it served to indicate 
the dircction of my route, rather an 
obstruction to my progress than ten- 
dency to facilitate it. The scenery 
through which I passed, grand and 
beautiful at all times, began now to 
assume that wild and fantastic cha- 
racter which the broad and spectral 
lights and shadows of a cloudless moon 
shed on all beneath it. The track 
which I had for some time followed 
with much difficulty, now led through 
a deep and rugged gorge, whose sides, 
precipitous and broken, were clothed 
with a dark luxuriant copse. For 
more than an hour [had neither seen 
human form nor habitation; but now, 
for the first time, I felt the depression 
of solitude. The utter desertion and si- 
lence of the place, unbroken except by 
the moaning of the night wind, filled 
my mind with that vague, mysterious 
dread which men attribute to supersti- 
tion. My heart leaped within me assome 
broad grayrock, like asheeted phantom 
in the hoar light of the moon, suddenly 
revealed itself; or again, when my 
excited fancy beheld, in the dark top 
of some tall fir nodding in the night 
breeze, a gigantic demon saluting me 
with “mop and moe,” or beckoning me 
towards it with long fantastic arms. 
Full of such fancies, which scare us 
even while we laugh at them, I slowly 
and painfully pursued my solitary way, 
frequently scrambling through sloughs 
and fragments of timber, which storms 
had dislodged from among the over- 
hanging rocks—often, too, obliged to 
dismount and lead my horse among 
chasms and difficulties where his in- 
stinct would scarcely have availed 
him. The labours and anxieties of 
my progress, were moreover enhanced 
by very considerable doubts as to the 
correctness of the path which I was 
ursuing—doubts which the difficulty, 
might almost say the impracticability 
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of the road, very nearly reduced to 
certainty. While thus struggling on- 
ward, my eye was caucht by what ap- 
peared to be the figure of a horseman, 
moving cautiously round an abrupt 
and shadowy prominence, some four or 
five hundred yards in advance of me. 
As this figure slowly approached, I 
had ample opportunity of scanning his 
garband equipments. He was mounted 
upon a tall, dark-coloured horse, and 
enveloped in a cloak. He wore, more- 
over, a broad-brimmed and_ high- 
crowned hat. Thus much I could 
plainly distinguish, as the form of the 
horseman moved between me and the 
moonlight. As the distance between 
us lessened, I cautiously laid my 
hand upon the butt of one of my 
holster pistuls, resolved, if occasion 
should render it prudent, to deal very 
briefly with the cavalier in the cloak. 
When he had approached within 
about forty yards, or ‘even less, he, 
perceiving me, it would appear, for the 
first time, suddenly reined in, and stood 
in the centre of my path, in strong and 
marked relief against the clear lizht of 
the moon, motionless and dark, as if 
horse and man were carved out of 
black marble. Although I never could 
accuse myself of much timidity in pre- 
sence of a human antagonist, my situa- 
tion was not by any means pleasant. 
That I stood in the presence and within 
almost certain range of one of those 
bandits, of whose quick and deadly aim 
many a marvellous tale was current, 
I had little doubt ; and yet my suspi- 
cions were not sufficiently confirmed 
to warrant me in anticipating his as- 
sault by any overt act of self-defence. 
It was clear that, if shots were to be 
exchanged, he must have the advantage 
of the first. With a keen and fixed 
gaze, therefore, I watched every move- 
ment of his, prepared, on the appear- 
ance of any gesture indicating an ap- 
peal to carbine or pistol, instantly to 
shoot him, if I could. The figure, 
however, made no such gesture, but, 
after a considerable pause, addressed 
me ina rough, good-humoured voice— 

«“¢ Signor, you travel late, and on 
a foul track. Santa Maria! you need 
a stout heart. Whitherward do you 
ride ?” 

““¢To Vallechia, signor,’ replied I. 
* How far do you callit hence ?’ 

“‘¢ To Vallechia !’ repeated he of the 
cloak, after a most unceremonious 
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burst of merriment: ‘from Vallechia, 
I should say. Why, your back hath 
been turned upon the high road thither 
for ten miles at the least.’ 

“¢¢ Holy devil!’ muttered J, ‘here 
is a pleasant adventure! I even sus- 
pected as much.’ 

<s ¢Neverthcless,’ continued the horse- 
man, ‘as you have left your track, 
rou may as well leave it a little farther. 
You will find shelter and food, though 
both somewhat of the coarsest, about 
a league farther on, in the village; 
but if you turn back, it is most like 
ou will have to put up with a supper- 
fess nap by the road side. Your nag 
must be well nigh on his last legs. 
What a devil of a blunder! 

s6¢ A devil of a blunder, indeed,’ 
echoed I. ‘I sec no better course 
than that you recommend. About a 
league a-head you say the village lies ?’ 

“‘ With these words I put my horse 
again to a walk, intending, before I 
reached my acquaintance—whom, in 
spite of his frank air and honest voice, I 
did not quite like—to stop under pre- 
tence of setting my saddle-girths to 
rights ; in reality, in order to let him 
pass me without the necessity of turn- 
ing my back upon him. 

«©¢ By Saint Anthony, signor,’ ex- 
claimed he, as I slowly approached 
him, ‘your horse has gone lame. This 
is worse again: see, he stumbles. By 
Bacchus, you must lead him and 
walk.’ 

‘“‘It was indecd too true. Some 
strain or damage received in scram- 
bling through the broken inequalities 
and obstructions of the road had indeed 
rendered him perfectly lame. 

*°¢ Holy apostle!’ cried my sympa- 
thetic acquaintance, ‘this is the very 
extremity of ill luck. Yes, you have, 
indeed, but one course before you now; 
and well if you can achieve it. You 
must on to the village. Old Beppo 
can afford you shelter for the night, as 
well as a fair bottle of wine, and inthe 
morning, if not before, he will set 
your beast torights. An honest com- 
panion is old Giuseppi, and a first-rate 
farrier to boot. Three miles hence 
you will find the old inn by the road 
side. But here again—here is another 
rub. You must follow the road we 
are upon, seeing you know no other ; 
and thus, at once, we have the distance 
doubled ;—whereas, if you could but 
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track ——— Stay, it must want nearly 
two good hours of midnight. I have 
more than half a mind to turn about 
and set you on the path. I’m time 
enough—time enough, sir, for my 
errand ;—a funeral—my old cousin's 
funeral; but I am too early by an 
hour or more. I can walk my horse 
ten miles in little more than three 
hours, and there I am _ before two 
o'clock. So never make words about 
it; Iam your man: follow me. I'll 
lead you as far as the two chestnut 
trees, and thence I can point out the 
path to you ;—so that, unless misfor- 
tune is resolved to make a meal of 
hea you can’t well mect another mis- 
nap for this night.’ 

‘© So saying, my new friend put his 
horse into a slow walk in the direction 
in which I was about to move. ‘Of 
a truth,’ thought I, ‘a most accommo- 
dating gentleman!—somewhat suspi- 
cious, though ; and yet why should he 
seem less trustworthy in my eyes than 
Tin his? Hemay be, after all, a very 
honest, inoffensive sort of person. At 
all events, come what will, I cannot 
part company unless he choose it ; and, 
after all, we stand but man to man— 
and the devil is in the dice if I cannot 
make good my own in a fair field.’ 
With these encouraging reflections, I 
followed my companion along the un- 
equal road, under the broad shadow 
boughs of the wild wood, which 
covered the sides of the glen. The 
path, after many windings, opened 
upon a wide level, surrounded by low 
hills, and covered unequally by patches 
of forest. As we pursued our way, 
my comrade chatted gaily, now and 
then interrupting his discourse with 
some fragment of an ancient ditty, and 
altogether with so frank and joyous 
an air, that my suspicions gradually 
disappeared, and instead of keeping 
cautiously in the rear, I took my place 
by his side. A handsome face, carry- 
ing an expression at once bold and 
honest, and lit up, as it seemed habi- 
tually, with a reckless, Jolly good 
humour, further won upon my good 
opinion. I laughed and talked freely 
with him, and it was with real regret 
that at length I reached the spot 
where he was to leave me to explore 
the rest of my way alone. 

‘‘¢ Here we are, signor,’ said he, 
reining in his steed—‘ here we are at 
the two chestnuts, and here we part. 
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Now mark my directions, for amistake 
may cost you your supper. You sce 
that gray rock on which the moon is 
shining. It stands just beside three 
or four old trees. Pass by that and 
turn to your right behind that dark 
screen of wood; ride through the 
open glade for about half a mile, and 
when you reach the open ground, ride 
right a-head, and a few hundred yards 
will see you upon the road again: 
then take the left hand, and ten mi- 
nutes will bring you to the inn, the 
first building you meet, a large house 
with some ald fruit trees about it— 
and so signor, good night.’ 

* With these words my companion 
turned his horse’s head away, and at a 
slow trot began to retrace his steps. 
I watched him until his receding 
figure disappeared in the mists of 
night; and then, witha light heart, 
began to follow the course which he 
had indicated. 

*‘ By a close attention to the direc- 
tions which I had received, I reached 
the road, and was proceeding leisurely 
upon it toward the object of my im- 
mediate search, when my ear was 
struck by the sound of a voice chant- 
ing a song, but so far away that I 
could distinguish nothing more than 
that the tones were those of a man. 
As I rode on, however, the sounds 
became more and more distinct, and 
at length I clearly descried the object 
from whence they issued. A little 
man was seated by the road side, upon 
a block of stone, or some other tem- 
porary resting-place, and, with folded 
arms and his levs extended before him, 
was chanting lustily, and with no very 
harmonious cadences, some rude ama- 
tory verses. Upon seeing me he forth- 
with suspended his vocal exercises, 
stood erect, walked two or three 
paces away from the road—stopped, 
turned round, and altogether appeared 
very much discomposed by the inter- 
ruption which my evidently unexpected 
arrival had caused. Having exchanged 
a courteous salutation, I had passed on 
some short distance, when the little 
man overtook me. 

«¢¢ Signor,’ said he, doffing his cap 
with a lowly reverence, as soun as he 
had reached my horse's head, § will you 
pardon a great liberty ?’ 

«©¢Readily, 1 dare say, replied I. 
¢ Speak freely—can I serve you?’ 

«6 Most essentially, your excellency,’ 
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replied he. ‘fam a poor man, a 
trader in small wares: they are here 
in my pack—the whole set are not 
worth aducat; and I have not sold to 
the value of a baiocco. I am indeed, 
sir, miserably poor—oh, miserably 
poor! 

«¢¢ Do vou want an alms ® inquired I. 

**No signor,’ he replied; ‘no, I 
do not want alms, though I do not 
know how soon I may,’ he added has- 
tily. ‘ Heaven knows I ain wretchedly 
poor | 

«¢ What, then, would you have 
of me, in the name of patience?’ cried 
I. «Speak out, man.’ 

***¢ Merely, sir,’ replied he, with an 
effort—‘ merely your company. I pre- 
sume your course lies through some 
neighbouring town, where I mizht get 
my supper and rest. An onion and 
a piece of bread supplies the one, and 
an armful of straw the other. We 
poor men must live as we may.’ 

“©¢ You have rightly guessed.’ re- 
plied I. ‘I um on the way to a place 
of refreshment; and unless the guide 
with whom I have just parted has de- 
ceived me, we are now even within ainile 
of it. So walk with me, and welcome.’ 

‘The poor man was profuse in his 
acknowledgments; and so, toward 
the village we went, side by side. As 
we proceeded, [I could perceive pretty 
plainly that my companion was by no 
means well at ease. Many and fearful 
glances he stole around, and not un- 
frequently I detected hii in the act of 
glancing stealthily and suspiciously at 
myself, Whatever misgivings, how- 
ever, he may have had respecting me, 
they were soon laid at rest, and he 
began to converse with me with less 
reserve, and in a tone bordering upon 
the confidential. 

«‘¢Signor,’ said he, *I am_ rather 
a timid traveller, especially in the 
neighbourhood of these hills. The 
fact is, sir,’ continued he, lowering his 
voice to a whisper, *I was once robbed 
among them, about twenty years ago: 
stripped to my skin, and nothing left 
me but a pair of old trousers: and, 
after all, T had a run of two miles or 
more to get out of the villains’ hands. I 
should have died of fatiue and ex- 
haustion but for the charity of some 
good monks—the saints reward them!’ 

* The caution of the worthy pedlar 
was, then, to say the least of it, per- 
fectly justifiable; yet I own that | 
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frequently gratified my taste for the 
comical during the course of our brief 
journey, by practising upon the ever- 
wakeful fears of my companion—ample 
opportunity for which was afforded in 
the dim uncertain outline of the rocks 
and underwood with which the ground 
was unequally covered, and which, in 
. many places, offered a rude resemblance 
to the outline of human figures grouped 
together. Thus chatting, we had 
ridden on for some time, when to my 
infinite satisfaction, and no less so to 
that of my companion, we came in 
sight of the object of our march. 
‘The road, at the point at which 
we had arrived, made a sudden sweep 
down an abrupt descent, which ter- 
minated in the bottom of a glen, inter- 
sected in its middle by a winding 
river, whose foam and eddies glittered 
like silver in the moonlizht. Over 
this river the road was conducted by 
an old ivy-mantled bridge, at the far 
end of which stood the ruins of an 
ancient town. Some fine old trees 
cast their broad leaves over the road, 
and sheltered, in picturesque groups, 
& quaint and extensive building, which 
stood upon the near side of the river, 
having something of the mixed charac- 
ter of a house and a castle—in many 
ts very much decayed and dilapi- 
ted, and in some even ruinous. The 
deep-mouthed baying of a watch-dog 
now arose from the solitary yard of 
-the old place, enhancing, if any thing 
were required to do so, by its angry 
— howlings, the desolate and melancholy 
character of the scene. This old 
building, then, was the inn to which 
my recent guide had directed me, and 
a comfortless one, judging by external 
appearances, it was likely to prove. 
Arrived at the door, we gave summary 
notice of our advent by repeated 
knockings administered with hearty 
good will, and accompanied by the 
most vociferous clamours upon honest 
Beppo. But although these noises, 
by no means inconsiderable, were im- 
proved into a most energizing din by 
-the furious yellings of the watch-dog, 
we had long to wait before our sum- 
mons produced any other effect than 
that of wearying ourselves. At length 
a window at some height in the build- 
ing was opened, and a shrill cracked 
voice inquired, in no very courteous 
tones, what we wanted. After some 
parley, the window was closed again, 
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and in a short time an old grey-headed 
little man, half habited, opened the 
door, and after a curious scrutiny, as- 
sisted by the light of a small lamp 
which he held in his hand, admitted 
myself and my companion into a kind 
of hall, whose shattered wainsvotting 
and ruinous’ appearance promised no 
very cheering reception. Before en- 
tering, I transferred my pistols fron 
the holster pipes to my coat pockct, 
and throwing the reins upon my 
horse's neck, trusted to his exhausted 
condition to kcep him from wandering 
far. At the same time I directed the old 
man, who was indeed Beppo himself, 
to have the beast cared for. This 
done, I followed mine host through 
several passages and chambers, at the 
end of which [ found myself in a hue 
old-fashioned kitchen, on whose hearth 
blazed and crackled a cheerful fire of 
wood. Stretched on the stone floor 
before it lay two boys, fast asleep, and 
by its side, in a chair, sat a girl, also 
soundly slumbering. At the harsh 
and well-known accents of old Beppo, 
the three sleepers started to their feet, 
and after some grumblings on their 
part, and not a few oaths and impre- 
cations on his, they began to apply 
themselves in right earnest to make us 
comfortable. 

‘¢ Speedily were we, myself and my 
humble companion, who at my invita- 


- tion shared the repast, supplied with 


a cold pasty and a steaming omelet, 
and with right good will did we apply 
ourselves to these right savoury viands, 
seasoned, too, as I had been led to ex- 
pect, with a bottle of excellent wine. 
When I had somewhat appeased the 
rage of hunger and thirst, I began 
leisurely to scan the apartment and its 
inmates. In the former I observed 
nothing worthy of remark, but to my 
no small surprise, among the latter I 
recognised, in the girl whom I had 
seen sleeping by the hearth on my en- 
trance, a kitchen-wench, who having 
served in the Picardi castle for several 
years, had suddenly one night disap- 
peared, without leaving any trace to 
suggest whitherward she had gone, or 
what had become of her. On seeing 
and recognising this poor creature 
thus unexpectedly, I was about to 
utter an exclamation of surprise when 
she checked me by a gesture of alarm 
and impatience, accompanied by a 
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the old inn-keeper, who was now 
standing before the fire, with his back 
towards us. In compliance with the 
mute direction of the girl, I thereupon 
remained silent, having, by a repeated 
and more accurate inspection, satisfied 
myself of the identity of the person. 
There was something in the expres- 
sion of face with which the girl had 
glanced at the old man, brief though 
that glance had been, which left upon 
my mind an indefinable and unpleasant 
impression ; nor was this ambiguity of 
fecling towards my host at all favour- 
ably determined by the peculiaritics of 
his outward man. He was, as I have 
said, a small man, his body, dispropor- 
tioned to his limbs, waslong, and curved 
like that of a wasp; his shoulders were 
unusually narrow, and this defect was 
rendered more conspicuously striking 
by the enormous mavnitude of his dis- 
i able a head ; his hair was griz- 
zled and long, his eyebrows bushy, his 
eyes restless, and in expression very 
sinister, his nose flat and drooping, his 
mouth large and furnished with a per- 
fect row of jagged fangs. <A consi- 
derable projection of the under Jaw, 
added to a face which expressed, in no 
ordinary degree, cunning and deceit, a 
character of sternness which, in mo- 
ments of the smallest excitement, 
amounted almost to ferocity. Such 
features and such a cast of counte- 
nance were, in theinselves, a cautionary 
notice ; and though clothed in all the 
graces and smiles of what, from the 
moment that my dress, which was of 
rich material, caught the light, had 
become a studiously courteous wel- 
come, could not banish or disguise 
what, in my mind, appeared the inef- 
faceable stamp of guilt. I know not 
how it was, however, though thus 
clearly appreciating the villanous cha- 
racter stamped upon the face of this 
man, no shadow of suspicion: or 
thought of danger associated with 
him for a moment crossed my mind ; 
on the contrary, I felt in unusual 
spirits, and altogether free from re- 
serve. I laughed, I joked, I sang 
songs; I compelled the poor little 
pedlar to do the same, and whether it 
was that the snug jfire and cosy 
kitchen had kindled the spirit of the 
vagrant merchant, or, as I more than 
half suspect, that the wine of which he 
had partaken contained some strange 
ingredient, certain itis that he met my 
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gaiety with moré than correspond- 
ing hilarity and confidence; he sang 
his best songs, and told a hundred 
stories of strange adventures, in which 
he himself had played the part of 
hero; he even went so far as to boast 
of his bargains, and dropped plentiful 
hints to the effect that he was by no 
means so poor a man as he might seem, 
and, in short, was to the full as indis- 
creet as I, if not more so. 

‘Suddenly, however, and almost in 
the midst of his boisterous jollity, the 
honest pedlar leaned back in his chair, 
and was almost instantly fast asleep. 
The inn-keeper shrugged his mis- 
shapen shoulders, smiled, and shook 
his head, observing, at the same time, 
‘Poor devil! how tired he is—pity 
such a light heart should have so hard 
a trade. Would you, signor, desire 
to see your chamber ?” 

‘“* I assented. 

«‘* Martha,’ continued he, turning 
to the girl, and pointing to the slum- 
bering pedlar, ‘let this honest man 
have such a resting-place as you can 
make out for him at so short notice. 
You may as well make it here—not in 
in that corner, devil !’ he suddenly ex- 
claimed, fixing on the girl a tremen- 
dous look—‘ not in that corner, you 
limb of hell!" and then, after a pause, 
he added, ‘ place it here, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fire, snug and warm ; 
the poor man must be made comfort- 
able. These sluttish servants,’ con- 
tinued he, probably in the way of apo- 
logy for his unaccountable burst of 
fury, ‘are enough to make Job himself 
blaspheme.’ 

‘So saying, and muttering all the 
way to himself, he led me through 
several passages to the foot of a clumsy 
and antique staircase of oak; this we 
ascended, and traversing the creaking 
and half rotten flooring of several 
rooms, whose bare and mildewed 
walls afforded but a dreary augury of 
what I was to expect, my host threw 
open a large door, with massive and 
dingy pillars of carved wood at either 
side, and with a low reverence in- 
formed me that this was my chamber. 
I entered, and found a spacious apart- 
ment hung with dusty and tattered 
tapestry, whose desolate appearance 
was much enhanced by the absence of 
all furniture, excepting a bed without 
curtains, whose four tall posts stood at 
their respective corners naked and 
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comfortless as the shorn masts of a 
wreck ; two or three old chairs and 
one small table completed the garni- 
ture of the room. Opposite to the 
foot of the bed, and at the same side 
with the door through which we had 
entered, was the hearth, exhibiting a 
huge and shadowy chasm, which might 
have stabled, at least, two horses com- 
fortably. The cheerless aspect of 
this place, with all its dust, cobwebs, 
and nakedness about it, speedily sub- 
dued the frolicsome spirit which had 
kindled so madly within me in the 
snug old kitchen, by the roaring fire of 
crackling faggots. There was some- 
thing hungry and treacherous in the 
dark and comfortless chamber, which 
accorded well with the sinister and for- 
bidding aspect of my host—something 
which indistinctly boded danger, and 
whispered to the startled ear BEWARE ! 
My host placed the candle upon the 
table, and, with another profound re- 
verence and a courteous benediction, 
took his departure. 

“I was now alone. It is wonder- 
ful how intensely the outward seeming 
of things, the mere form and colour 
of what surrounds us, will move the 
temper of the mind. Had my host 
conducted me to asnug mudern-looking 
chamber of moderate dimensions, with 
due allowance of tables, chairs, ward- 
robes, and curtains, and containing, 
above all, a cheery fire in the grate, I 
should probably have enjoyed the same 
cheerful good humour, sleeping or 
waking, throughout the night ; but as 
it was, in a vast and dim old chamber, 
through whose damp vacancy a soli- 
tary candle shed a partial and uncer- 
tain light, if possible more depressing 
than darkness itself, far, as it seemed, 
from the inhabited part of the mansion, 
and separated by a long succession of 

es, and chambers, and staircases, 
which I should have been puzzled to 
retrace, from all the human inhabitants 
of the house, [ felt, I knew not how, a 
certain suspicion and uneasiness creep 
over me, which I could neither account 
for nor control. Without undressing, 
I threw myself upon the bed, leaving 
the candle burning upon the table be- 
side me. I soon fell into an un- 
easy slumber, from which, however, I 
speedily started with that vague sen- 
sation of horror which sometimes 
overcomes the slumbering mind. I 
gazed fearfully round the room ; it was 
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empty as before. I-sate up in the 
bed, and raised the candle above my 
head, that its light might fall more 
distinctly on every object; but no, 
there was nothing to awaken my 
suspicions; all was silent, and just 
as I had left it. I lay °down again, 
but could not sleep. I felt restless, 
anxious, and almost awestruck. <A 
kind of vague, superstitious excite- 
ment came upon me; I could not 
rest; I could not remain still; I got 
up, and, taking the candle in my hand, 
resolved to satisfy myself that nothing 
was lurking in the obscure corners of 
the room. I seized my naked sword in 
one hand, and the candle in the other, 
and proceeded to search every nook 
and cranny of the chamber. I even 
went so far as to examine the huge 
chimney: in its dark chasm the faint 
light of the candle was lost at once, 
and I remember well thrusting, as high 
as my arm could reach with my rapiers 
but without any result except that two 
or three bats whirred down, and flitted 
round me in wide, uneven circles. 
Few who have ever indulged the kind 
of uneasiness which at that moment 
actuated me, can be ignorant that 
when once yielded to, it asserts the 
most capricious and unreasonable do- 
minion over its victim, leading him, in 
his fantastic search, to places which, 
so far from affording verge enough to 
a human being, could scarcely accom- 
modate a reasonably-proportioned gui- 
nea-pig. In the course of my explo- 
ratory rambles, I clambered upon the 
table to examine the window-sills, 
which were placed high in the wall, 
and deeply sunk, lest some assassin 
should lie coiled in their recesses; and 
although, as you may have easily anti- 
cipated, I found nothing of the kind, 
yet my scrutiny was rewarded by a 
discovery which did not tend to quiet 
my uneasiness. This was no other 
than a complete set of thick, and by 
no means antique iron stauncheons, 
strong and firmly sunk into the stone 
window-frame above and below. Each 
window exhibited the same sinister and 
gaol-like security. I confess I thought 
this precaution somewhat strange, nor 
were my suspicions diminished by ob- 
serving that these bars were unlike all 
the other garniture of the room, sound 
and in good repair, in some places ex- 
hibiting, apparently with the freshness 
of yesterday, traces of the a of the 
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plumber and the smith. I turned now 
to the door, and opening it, looked 
out upon the dark passage. There 
was nothing there but the chill night 
air, which floated cheerlessly into the 
chamber, causing my candle to flare 
and flicker Jike a torch. I clused it 
again, and having examined the priim- 
ing of my pistols, and laid them along 
with my sword close beside me, J threw 
myself once more upon the bed. I 
scorned to admit even to myself that I 
feared any thing. I had an unbounded 
reliance upon my own activity and 
etrength, and a sanguine confidence in 
my fortune. With my good weapons 
beside me I set all odds at nought, and 
though ever and anon somcthing 
within me whispered —~ * Leave this 
yoom and get thee down—the Philis- 
tines be upon thee—bestir thyself, 
lest they take thee sleeping’—yct such 
thoughts crossed my mind but ficet- 
ingly, and were despised. 

‘© As I lay thus listlessly, the sweet 
slumbers of fatigue stole over me; the 
chamber in which I Jay gradually be- 
came confused and indistinct; my fa- 
tigues and anxieties were alike for- 
gotten in deep and calm unconscious- 
pess. 

‘¢ From this state of happy oblivion 
I waa aroused by the pressure of a 
hand upon my shoulder, and the admi- 
pnistration of two or three impatient 
jolts thoroughly awakenedme. I started 
upright in the bed, and mechanically 
stretched my hand towards the pistols 
which lay beside me. The precaution 
‘was unnecessary 3 my visitor was a fe- 
male—the poor girl whose person I 
had recognised in the kitchen before. 
The candle had hardly wasted since I 
had closed my eyes ; id could not have 
slept a quarter of an hour. I gazed 
fixedly upon the features of the ser- 
vant girl; they were tense and pale as 
those of death: there was such mortal 

itation in the faee as filled my mind 
with awe. With an impressive and 
imploring gesture, several times re- 

eated, she enjoined silence, and then 
eaning forward, she whispered with 
slow and startling emphasis— 

6¢¢ Within a few minutes, murderers 
will come to your bedside: J wish you 
to escape. Draw the tapestry at this 
side of your bed; you will find a door 
behind it; along passage leads from 
it to a flight of steps, and they to the 
kitchen, Wait at the head of the 
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stairs with your drawn sword in your 
hand, and when you hear me say, God 
send us all better days, it shall bea 
signal to you that one of them is about 
to enter from the kitchen the passage 
where you stand; drive the sword 
through him, and run into the kitchen, 
where you will find another, perhaps 
two; I shall take care that no more 
arethere. Be firm, and pray to God.’ 

“With these words she glided 
speedily from the room, leaving me 
horror-struck at the sudden and 
ghastly intimation. With silent ra- 
pidity I rose from the bed—my pre- 
parations were speedily made. I stuck 
my pistols in my belt, and taking 
my naked sword under my arm, | 
soon found the door which my pro- 
tectress had described. I extinguished 
the candle, and, entering the passaye, 
closed the door behind me. 

‘* This passage was extremely nar- 
row and Jow; the floor and ceiling 
were of stone; and, as J] imagined, its 
whole width lay in the thickness of the 
wall. Along this strange corridor I 
cautiously pushed my way; and, after 
a progress which appeared all butinter- 
minable, J reached the first of a flight 
of steep ‘stone steps, leading down- 
wards, and here I paused. I had 
hardly ceased to move when I became 
conscious that every sound, even that 
of the lightest foot-tread upon the 
kitchen floor, was distinctly audible 
where I stood. I heard the shuf- 
fling of many feet to and fro, ace 
companied by a great deal of whisper- 
ing. These sounds continuing for a 
long time, without being followed by 
any dccisive result, my nerves were 
gradually wrought by the suspense in 
which I stood to such a pitch of ex- 
citement, that I could not remain still. 
I descended the stairs with the utmost 
caution. When J had reached the foot, 
J found a space which afforded little 
more than standing room. Straight 
before me, and within a few inches of 
my face, was the door which opened 
upon the kitchen. This was a double 
door, constructed, as I afterwards 
found, so as to resemble from without 
a sort of cupboard. A broad chink in 
the centre, where the two valves met, 
admitted a bright stream of light; 
and placing my eye at the aperture, [ 
witnessed, unobserved, a scene which 
no occurrence of my after life has 
availed to ybliterate. 
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* Atthe side of the chamber opposite 
to that at which I was placed, stood 
the bed in which lay the poor pedlar : 
his deep stertorous breathing suffi- 
ciently attested the soundness of the 
slumber in which he was locked. A 
blazing faggot flamed and flickered on 
the hearth, throwing an intense but 
uncertain light over the whole scene. 
Close by the fire stood two stout fel- 
Jows, in one of whom I recognised, 
without difficulty, my good-humoured 
Sai Beside them sat a third, with 

is legs extended towards the checring 
blaze, while with an air of sublime 
abstraction, he leisurely smoked along 
pipe. At the same time I observed 
the girl to whom I owed the timely 
warning, whose success waa yet 80 
doubtful,employed in carrying towarils 
the bed in which my poor comrade was 
sleeping, a large tub, or bucket, Be- 
side the bed stood Giuseppe himself, 
a hideous incarnation of evil, glaring 
upon the unconscious slumberer. A 
boy, resting his head upon the foot of 
the bed, was fast asleep also. Such 
was the seene which iny first glance 
through the aperture of the door re- 
vealed, under the fierce and restless 
light of the blazing wood fire. The 
baleful and ominous scowl which dark- 
ened the features of the It-favoured 
innkeeper, and something like a fore- 
boding of what was about to happen, 
Pivetted my attention to the group 
about the humble bed where the poor 
little traveller lay. The innkeeper 
stooped forward, and with a sudden 
jerk of hia hand threw the bed-clothos 
down, so ns to leave the upper part of 
the body of the sleeper bare, except 
for the coarse shirt which covered it. 
He next slid his arm gently under the 
shoulders of the unconscious man, and 
slowly drew his body towards the edge 
of the bed. At this moment the girl 
placed the bucket at the side of the 
pallet, and with an expression of 
strange horror turned towards the 
door where I stood, and passed on 
from my sight. Giuseppe now drew 
the shoulders completely over the 
edge of the couch, so that the head 
hung down towards the floor. The 
or wretch continued to sleep. The 
nkeeper beckoned now to one of 
his companions, who stood at the fire. 
The man came over to the bed, and 
listlessly shoved the bucket with his 
foot, until he had bkrought it directly 
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under the head of the sleeping man. 
I could endure no more. My resolu. 
tion was taken. I set my shoulder 
against the door, and strained every 
muscle in my body in the desperate 
effort to burst it open. The effort, tree 
mendous though it was, was made in 
vain. The door was fastened without, 
and that so effectually, that the assault 
with which I had just taxed its 
strength had hardly availed to make 
the fastenings creak. Well was it for 
me, however, that this sound, slight 
though it was, occurred while the vil. 
lain was shoving the bucket, as I have 
just told youn, with his foot along the 
floor. Had that little sound but 
reached the ear ef any of the wretches 
who occupied the chamber, I must 
have perluhed. Onsuch threads hang 
the lives of men! Weak and ex- 
hausted by the fruitless effort which I 
had made, I resigned myself in mute 
horror to witness the tragedy which I 
had no power to prevent. (riuseppe 
now, in a whisper which froze the lifes 
blood at my heart, repeated the signi. 
ficant words—‘ Il ooltello,’ the knife. 
His companion instantly turned to a 
eupboard, a few steps aside, and ree 
turned bearing in his hand tho instru. 
ment, whose broad blade, as he walked 
along, he wiped in his jacket sleeve. 
The cold sweat burst from every pore 
in my body. I shook like a man in aa 
ague: a deadly sickness came over 
mes yet I could not move my eyes 
from the objects, the sight of which 
filled me with this agony. The man, 
with the knife in his grasp, now placed 
himself by the bed, half sitting a 

Its edge. Giuseppe took the head of 
the alceotig man between his hands, 
and supported it with the face turned 
directly towards the place where I 
stood. His companion now applied 
the edge of the knife to the skin of the 
throat, and moving it slightly along 
the surface, until af vested upon the 
spot which he judged most suitahle tq 
his purpose, he laid the palm of his 
left hand upon the back of the blade, 
and with his whole weight and strength 
forced it with a mangling gash, eq 
far as almost to sever the head from 
the body. The crimson blood gushed, 
or rather spouted, from the chasm, 
and, with a gurgling sound, poured 
into the bucket. At the same moment 
the assassin, dropping the knife upon 
the floor, threw himself across the 
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body, to control the convulsive strug- 
glings of death. The pedlar had con- 
tinued fast locked in sleep, until the 
knife had actually entered his throat. 
The moment, however, that the fatal 
stroke was given, the murdered man 
opened his eyes, and gazed with such 
an expression of imploring terror and 
agony, as fancy never beheld. At the 
same time he opened his mouth—per- 
haps to shriek—perhaps to pray; but 
sound was never more to come from 
thence. Blood bubbled forth, and 
streamed over his white and quivering 
face. Again and again he opened his 
mouth with ghastly strugglings. Nor 
did this fearful motion cease, until the 
eye fixed, and the mortal agony ended 
in death. The innkeeper then wrung 
the head round, while his companion, 
with the same knife, ploughed through 
the tendons and muscles, until they 
succeeded in actually cutting the head 
from the trunk. The body lay upon 
the bed, and the neck still hung bleed- 
ing over the tub, into which Giuseppe 
dropped the head. I could see no 
more. My brain grew dizzy. A sick 
faintness came upon me. I clambered, 
I know not how, up the stairs, and, 
sitting down upon the uppermost step, 
I clasped my damp forehead in my 
hands, and remained for some minutes 
almost unconscious of every thing, ab- 
sorbed in one dull, ‘vague feeling of 
horror. 

As soon as I came a little to myself, 
I plainly perceived, by what I could 
gather from the whisperings which I 
overheard from below, that the mur- 
derers were engaged in removing the 
body of their victim. Steps now slowly 
and unsteadily traversed the kitchen— 
I suppose those of him who carried the 
horrible burthen. The outer door was 
cautiously opened; the steps passed 
forth, and the door again closed. 

«¢¢ The gentleman sleeps like a top,’ 
whispered a gruff voice. ‘He has 
put out his candle, and lies still as a 
dormouse.’ 

“¢Take your stiletto,’ replied 
another. ‘ Morning will break before 
you have finished.’ 

«¢Remove your boots, bungler,’ 
cried a female voice. ‘ Your spurs 
make jingle enough to ring the dead 
from their graves.’ 

66 ¢ Peace, gaol-bird,’ cried Giuseppe. 
¢ What's that. to thee.’ sl 

«6 Well, well,’ exclaimed the girl, 
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with a slow distinct utterance, ‘ God 
grant us all better days.’ 

‘‘T needed not the warning, I had 
already placed myself in readiness. 
After a short delay the door, through 
which I had just witnessed the scene 
which I have attempted to describe, 
opened wide. A broad light flashed 
upon the rugged and narrow stairs, 
and a tall figure began to ascend. I 
stood in the deep shadow awaiting 
his advance ; and as soon as he had 
arrived within two or three steps of 
the top, I sprang forward, and lunged 
full at his breast. This was not done 
so quickly that he did not catch a 
glimpse of me, as I’started forward, in 
sufficient time to enable him with his 
arm imperfectly to parry the thrust. 
As it happened, however, this was all 
the worse for himself; for instead of 
turning the sword aside, he merely 
struck the point upwards, and it en- 
tered somewhere near the eye, and, 
penetrating the brain, killed him. on 
the spot. Without a groan he tum- 
bled headlong over the steps. Spring- 
ing over his prostrate body, I rushed 
into the kitchen. Giuseppe and my 
honest guide were the only males 
within it. The latter stood nearest 
to me, and his astonishment at my 
entrance was such that he did not 
move. With a deliberate aim of two 
seconds, I levelled my pistol at his 
breast and fired, he fell—I know not 
whether mortally hurt or not, but 
I never saw him move again. With- 
out the logs of an instant I levelled 
the second pistol at the innkeeper— 
but it missed fire—the wretch ran 
directly to the door, but before his 
hand had reached the latch I was up 
with him. With a hideous yell of 
defiance he sprang round and grap- 
pled with me. His strength far 
exceeded what his figure seemed to 
promise; but I felt that he was still 
no match for me. In a moment I 
hurled him back upon the gory pallet, 
and planted my knee upon his breast. 
As we struggled, he caught my left 
thumb within his teeth, and clenched 
them upon it until they fairly ground 
upon the bone. Heedless of the pain, 
I clutched his throat in my right 
hand, and pressed with all my might 
and strength—in vain he struggled 
—the eyes started—the face blackened. 
Froth covered my hands, and before 
two minutes he lay insensible. 
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«6¢For God's sake, girl,’ cried I, 
‘give me the pistol.’ Silently she 
obeyed me, and for a moment relax- 
ing my grasp, I seized the weapon by 
the muzzle, and dashed the heavy butt 
into his skull—he was dead. Yet 
such was the strength with which his 
teeth were locked upon my thumb, 
that I could not release it until I had 
beaten out nearly half histeeth, I forced 
the barrel of the pistol into his mouth, 
and employing it as a lever, I, with 
much exertion, unlocked the clenched 
teeth, and loosed the mangled joint. 
At this moment I heard a heavy step 
without, the latch was raised, and one 
of the fellows who had been present 
at the murder of the pedlar entered. 
I did not give him time to recover his 
surprise, but placing the pistol to his 
head, I said in a stern and determined 
voice—‘ Villain! lead me to a horse. 
If Iam discovered or interrupted, I 
will blow your brains out.’ 

‘6¢ Good Signor,’ said the fellow, 
evidently ill at his ease, ‘ patience for 
heaven’s sake—be not rash.’ 

««¢] give you five seconds,’ replied 
I, ‘to bring me to a horse: at the end 
of that time, the condition unfulfilled, 
I will shoot you through the head, as 
sure as God is in heaven. Look at 
those corpses—yousee I am inearnest.’ 

«‘ The fellow saidnot one word more; 
but, being himself unarmed, led me 
quietly from the door of the inn at 
which we stood to that of the stable. 
I all the time Kolding him by the back 
of the collar, with the pistol close by 
his head. 

‘s¢ Choose a strong one, scoundrel,’ 
said JI, as we entered the stable, in 
which stood several horses ready sad- 
dled. I compelled him to lead out 
the steed, and to mount first himself, 
and springing up behind him, I com- 
manded him to ride on the shortest 
track leading to the high road to 
Rome. The moon had gone down, 
and the night was now so dark that I 
could not see many yards before me. 
In obedience to my directions the 
fellow rode at a hard trot. We had 
scarcely crossed the bridge, when two 
figures loomed suddenly’ in sight, and 
so directly in advance of us that it 
required a sudden and violent exertion 
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of the bit which threw the animal 
back upon his haunches, to prevent 
our running foul of this nocturnal 
patrol. 

“«¢ Who rides so hard?’ inquired 
one in no very dulcet accents. Here 
I pressed the muzzle of the pistol 
against my companion’s head, as a 
salutary hint. 

‘©¢ Who should it be,’ exclaimed 
my comrade, ‘but a friend—do not 
you know me?’ 

‘<< Faith, brother,’ replied the same 
harsh voice, ‘it is well we did not 
rob thee, and thou us;’ and marvel- 
lously tickled with this pleasant conceit 
he laughed long and lustily. ‘ Any 
news?’ added he—‘any rabbits in 
the burrow? any nightingales in the 
cage—eh ?’ 

“¢ Ay, two,’ replied my oe 
nion, ‘with their necks wrung. You 
will sce more at the inn. Good 
night.’ 

We were passing on, when again 
one of them exclaimed— 

‘*s Hey! what the devil have you 
gotten behind you?’ 

« Again, I let my honest compa- 
nion feel that the weapon rested upon 
his skull; and with much nonchalance, 
he replied— 

«6s What is behind me? why a bag 
of bloody carrion, if you must have 
it—but we bandy words two long— 
when I get rid of this, I'll find you at 
old Beppo’s.’ 

‘6 Well, good luck, most holy sexton,’ 
replied the horseman; ‘and as for 
your burthen, requiescat wn pace— 
amen.’ . 

‘‘So saying, the two horsemen rode 
on, and we pursued our way, at the same 
hard pace until the morning’s light 
began to streak the east. 

“Watching my opportunity .as we 
rode rapidly down a steep declivity, 
I bestowed my companion a vigorous 
shove, which sent him clean over the 
horse’s head; and before he had well 
done rolling I had left him four hun- 
dred yards behind me. With a cour- 
teous valediction I rode on, and without 
another adventure reached the glo- 
rious city of Rome, where strange 
things befel me, as I shall tell you. 
But first give me a cup of wine.” 
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SPALATRO. 


FROM THR NOTES OF FRA GIACOMO, 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 


“Ix the heart of a gay capital, pos- 
sessed of funds which, to my short- 
sighted inexperience, seemed all but 
inexhaustible, full of ardour, curiosity, 
and passion, [ threw myself heart and 
soul into the intoxication and excite- 
ment of all the fully, vice, and extra- 
vagance which revolved around me; 
with more of inquisitiveness than of 
depravity, I hunted out vice in all its 
secure and secret haunts, where, un- 
disguised, and maddening, and terrible, 
it ruled and rioted. The adventures 
and perils of the wild scenes in which 
I mixed, had for me a strange at- 
traction; I panted to eat of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil; 
I longed to try and prove those old 
and mighty rulers of the human kind 
—the ancient vices of the world in 
the high places of their power: reck- 
lessly I courted danger: wildly I 
plunged into the unfathomable gulf 
of sin, and madly did time fly by. 

“¢ My acquaintances were among the 
madcap young nobles of the city. 
There was nothing to withdraw me 
from the headlong career of sins and 
follies in which I was borne, except 
prudence or religion—and I had nei- 
ther. I resolutely closed my eyes 


against all distant consequences: I 
saw but the present—I would see no 
more. I felt that when my wealth 
was squandered, I would find a way to 
get more; TI cared not how, provided 
it were boldly, and in the manner of 
a soldier of fortune. Even then my 
coming destiny filled the vision of my 
mind; I beheld it perhaps with awe, 
but undismayed; for me it had a 
dreadful fascination—I rushed towards 
it with a bosom full of defiance and 
scornful recklessness. 

« Fayeed and jaded with the last 
nights debauch, I rose towards even- 
ing from the numb and heavy sleep 
of excess, and wandered furth to 
breathe the fresh air upon the Corso. 
It was the carnival—the streets were 
thronged with masks, jugglers, itine- 
rant gamesters with their various ap- 
paratus for cheating the incautious ; 
mountebanks and empirics holding 
forth upon their crazy stages; noble 
ladies in rich attire walking with 
their high-born protectors, and shoul- 
dered and jostled by countrymen 
and beygars—all mingled up in the 
fantastic mazes of a bewildering and 
gorgeous dream. Captivated by the 
never-ending variety of the scene be- 
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fore me; hour after hour flew by; 
and when at length the sun went down, 
and twilight was succeeded by the wan 
‘splendour of the moon, I still was 
sauntering among the gay and idle 
throng, whose groups crossed and 
flitted before my eyes in such rich 
and grotesque contrariety. ‘ Why so 
sad, young gentleman?’ exclaimed a 
voice close by my ear, while, at the 
same time, a party-coloured sword of 
Jath was laid smartly upon my shoul- 
der. The speaker was a harlequin, 
who had turned for a moment fratt 
his masked companions to accost me. 
‘Has thy lady-love frowned, or th 
Jew friend been cruel? has thy luck 
been hard, and thine head soft? are 
thy creditors more than thy credit ? 
art thou hungry, or thy sweetheart 
angry? has she broke her faith, and 
thou not thy fast? if so, sour looks 
will never mend the matter—lament 
to-morrow, but laugh to-night. The 
gods have given but one excuse 
or glum looks rami carnival, and 
that is the cholic. f thou hast it, 
thou art right to be religious; but 
get thee home and pray in bed: thy 
public piety isa public nuisance. Owlet, 
avaunt!’ A loud smack from his lath 
weapon enforced the mandate, and 
under cover of the horse laugh with 
which the crowd greeted the conclu- 
sion of his lecture, the mask unpcr- 
ceived whispered sharply in my ear as 
he passed—-‘ Keep your eye on me, 
friend, and follow me; your doing so 
may save your life. Enough.’ With 
these strange words he plunged once 
more into the crowd, and mingled as 
before in the madcap gaieties of the 
scene. My curiosity was however ex- 
cited. I followed him carefully, and 
thought I could observe him occasion- 
ally abstract his attention for a mo- 
ment from the tricks and railleries 
with which he abundantly entertained 
the multitude, to steal a glance to- 
ward me, and ascertain that I was 
present. Gradually the harlequin with- 
drew himself from the group with 
which he had borne his part, and by 
little and little separated himself from 
the crowd, I still following at a short 
distance. With many a fantastic pi- 
rouette and gambol away he flitted 
through by-lanes and alleys. Again 
and again was I obliged to run at the 
top of my speed to keep my strange 
conductor in view, watching the tall 
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light form with a vigilance so close 
and exclusive that I knew not through 
what streets I passed, and scarcely in 
what direction 1 was moving. We 
passed through the scattered houses 
of the suburbs; and although I strained 
my sinews to the utmost, my guide 
gained upon me so fast that I began 
to grow fearful of losing him altoge- 
ther. He was now running lightly 
by the banks of the Tiber—we had 
passed the thronged dwellings of the 
city; and the cool air from the quiet 
country camerushing along the waters, 
the grateful and refreshing gift of 
nature. Half vexed at the pertina- 
cious speed with which my compa- 
nion pursued his course, and half-sus- 
pecting the whole affair to be a hoax, 
I was just about to stop and turn 
about, when my intention was antici- 
pated by the mask. He suddenly 
checked his course, sprang into the 
air, and, with a grotesque flourish of 
his sword, turned to the right about, 
awaiting with a low mock reverence 
my breathless pursuit. I was soon by 
his side. * Now in the devil's name, 
sir harlequin,’ exclaimed I, ‘for what 
have you given me this unconscionable 
race ?—your tidings must needs be 
worth the hearing when a man must 
run after them as if Beelzebub ran 
at his heels.’ ‘ Fie, fie,’ cried the 
mask, § devil and Beelzebub’‘ are ugly 
words, and especially now and here. 
Be, I pray you, a little more pious: 
you know not what may be near you.’ 
At these words my companion stooped 
down and lowered his head to a level 
with the reeds which grew by the 
river's brink, in the attitude of one who 
listens attentively fur some distant 
sound-—then raising himself, he added 
in a lower tone, ‘ We must go fur- 
ther; follow me yet a few steps 
more.’ Accordingly he led the way 
along the ‘river bank, but now at 
a slow pace. As he went along 
he beyan to sing a strange and 
mournful air, the like of which I ne- 
ver heard before or since, and that 
with a management of voice, if possi- 
ble, stranger still. It appeared to me 
like the most extraordinary ventrilo- 
quism ; for the sounds seemed some- 
times to come from one side—some- 
times from another—sometimes high 
in air—sometimes so far away as al- 
most to.be lost in the distance, and 
again swelling into a fierce and thrill- 
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ing loudness, as if the voice was rush- 
ing toward us with the speed of a 
whirlwind. I cannot describe to you 
the strange effect of this music upon 
me: I felt ready either to laugh or 
cry—lI felt a weight at my heart and 
an excitement in my head more than 
hysterical. ‘The words which he sang 
were odd, and to me unintelligible ; 
but he threw into them a laboured 
significance which added to the un- 
pleasantness of the whole. The words 
have remained fixed in my mind, and 
to this day I cannot utter them witheut 
sensations which perhaps you would 
laugh at. They ran as follows :— 


“Child of wrath, with the human bride, 
Mighty oppressor of earthly kind, 
Thy presence walks with us, side by 
side, 

I fecl thee, and know thy soft lauch 
on the wind. 

hiss, kiss his hot lips) again and 
again ; 

He has given thee his heart; now 
master his brain.” 


‘©The excitement under which I 
laboured increased until it amounted 
to a degree of horror almost unendur- 
able. Under the vague impulse of 
superstitious terror, | was about to 
turn and run from my companion, 
when he, suddenly looking round, ex- 
hibited to my astounded sense the fea- 
tures of the hoary monk or pron, 
Father Anthony. Nerved by the ex- 
iremity of terror, I turned my back 
upon the abhorred shape, and fled with 
the speed of light toward the city. 
The attempt to escape was utterly in 
vain. Though I ran with a speed 
which nothing but the agony of ter- 
ror could have sustained, the fiendish 
monk not only kept up with me, but 
ran round and round me—sometimes 
in narrower, sometimes in wider cir- 
cles, with gambols of preterhuman 
agility, and grimaces more hideous 
than night-mare ever saw. Suddenly 
he stopped short before me, and by an 
unearthly sympathy I was constrained 
to do the same: he sate down upon 
the earth; by an irresistible impulse 
I did so likewise. We were opposite 
to one another—face to face, and 
scarcely a yard asunder. He tossed 
his arms wildly in the air—I could 
not choose but do the same: he 
writhed his features into contortions 
such as delirium never portrayed, each 
one of which, with frenzied exaggera- 
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tion, I felt forced to imitate. Into 
these hideous grimaces he threw, at 
times, expressions of demoniac passion 
so fearfully intense, that hell itself 
could not have exceeded them: these 
too, I was turced to follow, and the 
dreadful passions themselves possessed 
me in succession, while all the time, 
independently of these malignant in- 
spirations, there remained within me, 
as it were looking on, a terrified self- 
consciousness. He yelled forth blas- 
phemics the most awful, while my very 
brain sickened with horror—the un- 
earthly power constrained me to echo 
them all, tone for tone, and word for 
word. He advanced his face, I did 
thesamce—our features almost touched. 
He burst into a peal of laughter like 
that of lunacy, I joined howling in 
the horrible mirth. - Every word se 
spoke, I spcke—every movement he 
made, J made too. My motions all 
corresponded with his, with the simul- 
taneousness and accuracy with which 
shadow follows substance; I felt as if 
my identity was merging into his. He 
placed his hand within his bosom—my 
hand copicd the gesture, and rested 
upon my stiletto; he drew a dagger 
from his breast—I drew my poignard 
from mine. At the next instant his 
weapon was at his throat, and mine 
at mine. Another moment, and HELL 
would have had its victim; but it was 
to be otherwise. A voice close by 
shouted, § In the name of God, young 
man, forbear,’ and at the instant [ 
was disenthralled ; the hideous figure 
cast upon me one livid scowl, and 
threw himself on the ground. I saw 
no more, for my senses forsook me. 
How long the demon had made me 
the sport of his hellish mcckeries I 
cannot say. As soon as conscious- 
ness returned I found myself supported 
in the arms of an honest peasant—he 
to whose intervention I owed my life. 

‘¢¢ So, so, master,’ exclaimed he, 
‘a pleasant frolic this, for the carnival 
—thne was, when you youngsters were 
satisfied with carving your neighbours’ 
throats, but nothing will serve you 
now, forsooth, but cutting your own. 
In God's name, young man, why do 


you seek to harm yourself?’ 


“é Tell me,’ said I eagerly, ‘ where 
he is gone—where is the mask—the 
harlequin—the devil? Bring me away 
from this place. Where is the monster 
you saw before me 2” 
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“‘¢ Sir,’ replied the man, ‘1 see you 
are disordered. I will go with you to 
the town; here, take my arm.’ 

“é Where,’ I said with increased 
excitement, ‘where is the hellish 
thing that sate on the ground before 
me ?’ 

“©¢ Pshaw, sir,’ replied he, ‘there 
was nothing before you but yonder old 
bush; to be sure,’ he added, after a 
thoughtful pause, ‘it did sway and 
tremble rather oddly; and then, 
when I came up, I saw something 
like an otter sliding softly through the 
sedges into the stream. But that is 
all—come on, signor, let us he mov- 
ing. 
‘e Silently I walked with my friendly 
guide, who cast ‘many a fearful look 
around, and muttered many a prayer as 
we proceeded—so contagious is mys- 
terious terror. 

“For more than a month I was in 
mind and body utterly prostrate. 
There is in youth, however, a recupe- 
rative power, an elasticity which never 
loses its spring while youth remains. 
In five weeks’ time, after an illness, 
during which mind and body were 
bound down in the fiery chains of fever 
for nearly the space of a month, I was 
once more mingling in all the pleasures 
and follics of the capital, as if no fears 
or perils had ever crussed me. As time 
wore on, I began to grow weary of 
uncontrolled indulgence. Fashion is 
a hard task-master—vice and pleasure 
tire their pursuers at length more than 
the severest toil—monotony dulls the 
edge of enjoyment, and the solicitous 
repinings of conscience wear the spirits, 
and irritate and eimbitter the temper ; 
all this I felt, and half (but only half) 
resolved to reform, and lead a better 
life. In this melancholy mood I was 
wandering through the oldest and least- 
frequented streets of the city, when a 
singular adventure befel me. There 
was walking before me, with slow and 
feeble steps, an old and venerable man ; 
his dress was of the richest velvet of 
that hue which we call ruby, lined with 
yellow satin, and richly overlaid with 
gold lace ; the fashion, however, of his 
garments was that of another day, and 
though the suit was no doubt originally 
a splendid one, it bore no less in its 
faded colour and tarnished embroidery, 
than in its obsolete construction, the 
evidences of extreme antiquity. From 
under the shadow of a broad-leafed 
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hat his snow-white hair descended in 
venerable ringlets, covering the top- 
most folds of his short velvet cloak. 
In his hand he carried a crutch-handled 
stick of ebony, which, with measured 
and solemn action, he impressed upon 
the pavement as he proceeded. The 
figure of the old man was slight, and 
as well as I could discern, elegantly 
moulded; he bore about him, too, that 
indescribable air of high birth and 
breeding which cannot be mistaken. 
These circuinstances, along with the 
striking peculiaritics of which I have 
already spoken, irresistibly fixed my 
attention and engaged my curiosity. 
As | followed in the track of this old 
man, he suddenly tottered, as if through 
weakness or giddiness, and would, no 
doubt, have fallen upon the pavement, 
had not I instantly caught him in my 
arms and supported him. He speedily 
recovered, und with many courteous 
professions of gratitude, acknowledged 
my services. These professions were 
as courteously reccived as made, and I 
offered the aged man the suport of 
my arm, during the remainder of his 
walk. The tender of my support was 
accepted with eager gratitude, and arm 
in arm, at a leisurely pace, we walked 
down the street together. The old man, 
as I have said, was soon quile reco- 
vered ; and as we moved slowly along, 
he conversed with that easy and courtly 
gaiety by which age can so pleasingly 
and irresistibly engage and fascinate the 
young. Almost without knowing how, 
so pleasantly had my companion be- 
guiled the way, I found myself at the 
entrance of a vencrable mansion, be- 
fore which my old acquaintance made 
ahalt. I looked around me, for so 
completely had my attention been ab- 
sorbed in the gay conversation of my 
comrade, that I had scarcely observed 
the objects through which we were 
passing. The street was dark and nar- 
row—the houses on either side tall, 
sombre, and antique, and withal carry- 
ing upon them a character of decay 
and neglect which added gloom and 
sadness to a scene already sufficiently 
uncheery. The strect had made a 
curving sweep, so that at the point 
where we stood I could see but lit- 
tle way cither up or down. As far as 
1 could see, however, it was absolutely 
empty: there was neither sound of 
huinan voice, nor echo of foot-falls, 
but a silence like that of desolation, 
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We stood directly in front of a richly- 
carved and massive stone door-way, 
the portal of a huge time-worn edifice 
—a palace, but so weather-stained, ne- 
glected, and crumbling, that the evi- 
dences of its original architectural 
splendour served only to render its 
present aspect more solemn and more 
sad. Reading, perhaps, in my face 
what was passing in my mind, the old 
man, with a melancholy musing smile, 
accoste(] me— 

elt is, indeed, a mournful place— 
little better, perhaps, thanaruin; the 
street, too, as you observe, well accords 
with the character of this deserted 
shrine of hospitality—the spirit of de- 
solation dwells in and about it—the 
current of human life frets and chafes 
near and far, but nochance eddy there- 
of ever finds its way into this dim, 
silent channel. The roar of human 
occupation, toil, and jollity, is here 
swallowed in perennial silence—we 
never hear it—in almost every house 
this street contains, you see the monu- 
ment of some noble family gone to 
ruin, wasted by prodigality, or struck 
down into the dust by the heavy arm 
of power. Those who dwell here sel- 
dom seek to look into the staring, noisy 
world; they think not of the present, 
but ever upon the past—and oh! how 
variously. Silence here holds her eter- 
nal court—sce, lest any careless foot- 
step should break the quiet of the 
ilace, gentle dame Nature has spread 
~ soft green mantle over the uneven 
pavement—the long grass waves in the 
wind here as in a ciurch-yard: yet, 
amid all this lonely silence, is there any 
quiet for heart or brain? Qh, eternal, 
unforgiving spirit! is there any rest— 
is there any unconsciousness *’ 

‘¢ He clasped his hands together— 
his head sank upon his breast, and I 
saw the tears fall, one by one, fast upon 
his bosom. 

‘© More shocked than I can describe 
at what I heard and saw, [ stood silently 
by, scarcely knowing what course to 
take. I soon, however, grew weary of 
my foolish situation, and, beginning to 
regard the whole thing as rather comic 
than imposing, I asked, somewhat ab- 
ruptly, whether I could do any thing 
further for him, at the same time ob- 

‘serving that the evening would soon 
close, and that I had better find my 
way home while | had light. This 
speech soon brought the old gentleman 
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to his senses. With many apologies 
he pleaded to be excused. 

“‘¢Signor,’ he continued, ‘did you 
but know half what I have endured, far 
less what I must still endure, you would 
pardon this else unpardonable vehe- 
mence. I will not, however, weary 
you with, after all, what is but too 
commona tale. Those who have seen 
as much of life as,I have, are seldom 
happy. I can, however, as you perhaps 
have perceived, sometimes forget my 
griefs; and if you will vouch your for- 
givencss, by entering so poor and un- 
promising a dwelling as that before 
you, you will make me more your 
debtor, sir, than I am.’ 

“There was a gentleness and even 
a kindness in the tohe and manner in 
which the old man addressed me which 
easily prevailed. 1 at once consented. 

‘From his pocket he drew a key, to 
which the street door instantly yielded. 
Closing the hall-door, which was of 
massive oak, behind us, he led the way 
through a stone vaulted passage, and 
through another door into a spacious 
and lofty hall, also vaulted, and built 
of stone; this latter door he also 
swung to with a heavy crash, which 
echoed through the empty chamber 
with many s dreary reverberation. 
The room in which we now stood was 
hung round with splendid full-length 
pictures. Itsecmed to be a gallery of 
ancestral portraits. They were su- 
perbly painted—evidently from the 
hands of the most celebrated of our 
Italian masters: the collection was 
worth a monarchi’s ransom. 

««¢ You will find occupation for a few 
minutes in looking at these old family 
aaa said my host; ‘and you will, 

hope, pardon me if I Jeave you to 
entertain yourself for a brief space.’ ’ 
So saying, the old man made a deep 
reverence, and before I had time to 
reply, he darted through a door at the 
far extremity of the apartment, and 
disappeared. 

“The pictures were very well worth 
an attentive examination, and afforded 
me no small pleasure. But there were 
three placed side by side, over each of 
which hung from top to bottom a black 
velvet pall, and although not without 
soine reluctance upon the score of good 
breeding, to these my curiosity led meby 
anirresistibleattraction. I took my stand 
upon a stool which stood beneath thein 
against the wall, and raising the cover. 
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ing of the first, I beheld a faithful and 
very beautifully painted portrait of my 
entertainer, arrayed precisely as I had 
seen him. The painting looked old, 
and yet it represented him not as any 
younver than he now was. While 
musing upon this discrepancy, my eye 
accidentally fell upon some numerals 
dimly traced in one corner of the can- 
vass. Heavens! the date they recorded 
was that of more than a century be- 
fore ; yetthe portrait was undoubtedly 
his. It was a perfect likeness—cha- 
racter, expression, every thing—it 
was a fac simile of the original. My 
convictions, too, were yet further esta- 
blished by observing traces upon the 
back of the right hand, which rested 
upon a crutch-handle stick, a deep 
scar, which had caught my attention in 
the original, as his hand lay within my 
arm in our to-day’s walk. Again I 
examined the date, I had read it aright 
—the year it recorded had been passed 
nearly a century and a half before, 
and the mellow tone of the picture 
itself tallied well with its silent but 
startling claim to antiquity. Witha 
strange feeling of interest and of hor- 
ror I suffered the sable drapery to fall 
again over the picture; and raising the 
covering of the next, I beheld the por- 
trait of a young lady, richly dressed, 
and of such surpassing loveliness and 
grace as my eyes had never seen be- 
fore. Entranced—lJost in wonder and 
rapture, [ gazed upon this beautiful 
vision} acreature so perfect, of such 
unutterable, such infinite loveliness had 
never even dimly visited me in my most 
ethereal fancies. Like one Jost in a 
sad and beautiful dream, I stood wrapt 
and moveless, my heart wrung with 
vain yearnings, for still the thought 
stole over me that all this most terrible 
heauty before whose image I stood in 
this intense worship of every faculty, 
had long ago passed to dust and dark- 
ness. Thus gazing and dreaming on, 
the tears flowed silently down my 
cheeks. Strange fascination ! 

«“ «You make yourself at home, 
signor, I’m glad to see,’ said the old 
man, who, unperceived by me was 
standing by my shoulder. 

*‘] started, and dropped the velvet 
curtain, and was for some time so con- 
founded as not to be able to articulate 
a single word. There stood the old 
man, his figure disposed in precisely 
the attitude represented in the por- 
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trait, his tall crutch-handled stick in 
his right hand, and his left buried to 
the wrist in the bosom of his doublet ; | 
there he stood in all points—face, atti- 
tude, and garb, the breathing incarna- 
tion of the picture on which 1 had just 
been looking. 

“¢ You examined, then, these por- 
traits?’ inquired the old man. 

«Two of them, signor,’ I replied 
with some embarrassment. 

«¢ This one,’ continued he, rafsing 
the pall which covered the first, ‘is 
accounted extremely like me: it is 
the portrait of one of my house, a 
brave man, who fell one hundred and 
forty years since in the service of the 
state of Venice. Iam reckoned like 
him, strangers at least account me 
80." 
“He fixed his eyes upon me, I 
thought with that uncertain, curious 
gaze with which those who feel them- 
selves the objects of suspicion, encoun- 
ter a glance of scrutiny. I averted 
my eyes, and he, suffering the velvet 
cloth to drop into its place, turned 
upon his heel and walked twice or 
thrice rapidly through the hall; he 
stopped beside me, and laying his hand 
kindly upon my shoulder, he said— 

*°¢ Come, come, you must not grow 
melancholy, my young friend; you 
were looking, when I surprised you, 
ata portrait of singular beauty, that of 
a young woman. You shall probably 
have an opportunity before long of 
comparing the counterfeit with the 
original. Will not that bring a smile 
to your cheek? time was when such 
a@ promise would have led me blind- 
fold any where; but I am partial, per- 
haps, she is my daughter.’ 

‘¢If the old man looked for compli- 
ments upon the beauty of his child, I 
believe he must have been satisfied, if 
my words bore any proportion to my 
feelings. Man never spoke language of 
more passionate admiration than did I, 
he smiled and cried ‘ Bravo,’ as I 
finished ; then observiny that it was 
growing dark, he placed his arm within 
mine, and led me from the hall. 

“We passed agent several apart- 

d dark, impressed 
with the character of desertion and 
decay, but every where carrying the 
evidences of former splendour. 

“ We entered a chamber hung with 
dusky tapestry. The end at which we 
stood on entering was occupied by a 
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table and some antique chairs, and upon 
the floor, corresponding with the angles 
of the table, but at the distance of 
“some six feet, were placed four massive 
golden candlesticks containing huge 
wax tapers, which shot into the air to 
the height of twelve feet, and burned 
with a flame larger than that ofa torch, 
but white and clear as the light of the 
sun. The strange effect of these ar- 
rangements was much enhanced by 
another still more extraordinary pecu- 
liarity which marked this chamber as 
unlike any which I had ever seen be- 
fore. The end of the room at which 
we stood, as I have already said, was 
occupied by the table and other furni- 
ture which I have mentioned, but the 
opposite extremity of the chamber I 
could not see. It was effectually 
shrouded from my sight by a light 
semi-transparent vapour, which rolled 
and eddied in cloudy volumes within 
some twenty or thirty feet of the table— 
beyond this distance it did not come— 
some invisible influence held it back, 
and there it hung, forming a strange, 
heaving barrier, a mysterious impene- 
trable veil between human vision and 
sights, perhaps, unsuited to its ken. 
These odd peculiarities of the room in 
which I found myself were not without 
their effect upon my imagination and 
spirits—a sense of unknown danger 
overshadowed me. [recounted in iny 
own mind the circumstances of my 
meeting with my host; every thing 
which had happened since appeared to 
me to furnish matter of indefinite and 
horrible suspicion ; yet when I looked 
upon the mild features of the venera- 
ble old man, and read in the play of 
his cheerful eye the returning animae 
tion of that gay spirit which had so 
won upon me at first, I felt my doubts 
rebuked, and my superstitious fears 
absolutely ridiculous. Still, however, 
a gloom was upon me, and it required 
a perpetual effort to prevent the un- 
pleasant impressions which I could not 
dispel from deepening into awe and 
terror. 

«The old man motioned to me to 
sit down in one of the great antique 
chairs by the table, which was covered 
with golden plates, and dishes, and cups. 
You will readily believe me when I 
tell you that [had no desire to eat. 
I took advantage then of my host’s 
abstemiousness to avoid partaking of 
his viands, and this was the first and 
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the Jast supper at which I ever s:te 
where not one dish was liuvaded or even 
uncovered. 

«é Well,’ said my entertainer, ‘as 
you will not eat, you needs must drink : 
if you will imitate my vices, copy at 
least my solitary virtue.” So saying 
he drew towards himself one of the 
cups which stood upon the table, and 
shoved another to me. ‘Old men 
have a right to be selfish,’ said he, 
‘and, therefore, wishing myself many 
repetitions of this evening, and that 
out of this casual renecounter may 
arise a lasting union between us, young 
man, with all my soul I pledge you.’ 
Long and deep was the draught with 
which the old man drained to its Jast 
drop the golden goblet; as he raisid 
the cup to his lips I raised mine to do 
him honour, and as I did so I thought 
I heard some one mutter over my 
shoulder—* That is not wine.’ 

‘“‘ I glanced round but there was no 
one from whom the sounds could have 
proceeded. I raised the cup once 
more, the crimson liquid foamed up 
towards my lips, a slight sensation of 
giddy sickness passed over me as I 
lifted the vessel, and the same voice, 
real or imagined, whispered sharply in 
my ear the startling words—‘ But th 
blood, which is the life of it, thou shalt 
not eat.’ Horrified I dropped the cup 
upon the floor, and whatever was the 
liquor which it contained, it was every 
drop shed upon the ground. The old 
man when this happened was still en- 
gaged in his deep potation, and did not 
perceive the accident, or if he did, 
he certainly did not pretend to do 
so. He wiped his mouth and rose 
from the table; he motioned me to 
be still, andl knecling upon the ground 
with his face toward the hidden 
part of the chamber, he continued 
apparently in long and earnest devo- 
tion, stretching his hands forth with 
many gestures of vehement entreaty. 
As he did so, the surface of the clonly 
barrier becaine agitated, strange lights 
and shadows flitted over it; sometimes 
tracing in the eddying vapours wild 
ghastly features, which vanished almost 
as soon as they anpeared, and some- 
times dimly showing monstrous shapes, 
and now and then more faintly-traced 
forms of surpassing grace —all gliding 
and wheeling, appearing and melting 
away, separating and mingling like 
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dream. At leneth there came a low 
and marvellous!y sweet sound of far-off 
music, like holy choirs singing a wild 
requiem over the dead; the sound 
stole floating alony, sometimes broken 
and disordered, as thouch the untutored 
wind swept at random through the 
chords of a thousand- stringed instru- 
ment, then ayain, coming with perfect 
harinony and unspeakable melody over 
the senses, until once more the music 
would lose itself in the wild burst of 
the wailing wind. Still, however, 
minute after minute these fitful wan- 
derings of the melody grew less and 
less, and the music breathed on, louder 
and more clear, in swect but unearthly 
order. Asthese wondrous sounds rose 
on the ear, I beheld in the cloudy cur- 
tain, at first so dimly traced that my 
eye lost it every moment, but gradually 
becoming more fixed and discernible, 

the shadow y semblance of a female 
form, wrapt in a thin mantle, and as it 
secined of beauty more than human. 
This form, at first traced only in the 
faintest discernible shadow, grew gra- 
dually more and more clearly defined, 

until atlength the outline became fixed, 

and the coluurs, and lights, and sha- 
dows, after some uncertain flittings to 
and fro, clearly developed themselves, 
and thus little by little, without my 
keing able to remember at which point 
the transition had taken place, I beheld 
what had first been no more than the 
lightest shadow upon a fleeting vapour 
now stand before me in corporeal sub- 
stance—a model of preternatural love- 
liness in limb and feature, but pale and 
bloodless as the dead. The old man 
arose, and stepping sadly and reve- 
rently to her, he took the small hand 
which hung lanyruidly by her side, and 
led her slowly towards the table. The 
beautiful form moved lightly over the 
floor, but seemingly without more voli- 
tion or purpose of its own than’ belongs 
_ to a mere automaton ; the lips pale as 
marble, the eyes fixed and clittering, 
and every muscle of the perfect face 
still as death. He led her to a chair, 
and placing her in it, he took one of 
the larze golden goblets, like that 
which he himself had just emptied, full 
of the dark red liquid, and putting its 
brim to her lips he poured every drop 
of its contents down her throat; he 
laid the vesssel again in its place, aid 
withdrawing to a little di-tance, he 
fulded his arms, bowed his head down- 
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wards like one in deep dejection, and 
silently awaited the result. After two 
or three wild thrilling peals, the music 
gave place to utter silence, and at the 
same moment the glow of life spread 
itself gently over the face and limbs of 
the girl, and dyed her lips with the 
brightest crimson, the fixed glance of 
her eyes gave place to the soft fire of 
animation, and I beheld before me the 
breathing archetype of the portrait 
whose beauty had so enchanted» ine. 
Tapproached her—I spoke with her, 
her voice was melody such as fills the 
ear with ever-varving sweetness, and 
floods the heart with mysterious Joy 3 
an embodied dreain of divine beauty— 
unsneakable grace in every the slichtest 
movement, and absolute fascinativn in 
every look; the very raystery of her 
being but heightened the wild interest 
which wrapt every faculty of my soul: 
delighted wondcr, love and awe, fear 
and rapture, fiiled all inv heart with a 
sweet and terrible delirium of worship. 
I saw revealed before me a divinity, 
clothed in the eternal majesty of idcal 
beauty—that glorious mystery after 
which the heart of nan has panted and 
toiled, and yearned, even since the 
world was young. I know not how 
the time went by, many hours seemed 
but us the dream of a minute ; the 
spell was broken by the old man her 
father, who taking me by the hand led 
me away through the dark part of the 
chamber ; the chill and darkness of the 
cold cloudy medium through which we 
walked fell like death upon my heart— 
a revulsion of horror unutterable suc- 
eceded ; sickness of heart and terror 
were upon me. ‘The fearful transition 
was, however, of short duration ; an 
unseen arm thrust me forward, and 
when T recovered my cquilibrium I 
found myself in the aisle of a church, 
crowded with listeners, and lighted 
with many lamps. <A _ preacher, too, 
was loudly haranguing them from 
the pulpit. How I had entered the 
place [ knew not; I stood in the cen- 
tre of the church; my movements, 
however, had undoubtedly been some- 
what abrupt. 

“6¢ Sir,’ exclaimeda bull-enecked, red: 
faced burgher, with an indignant 
scowl, ‘if vou must make a row, you 
had better do it at the other side of the 
door. We came here to listen, not to 
be kicked and jostled.’ 

“éWhat the devil ails the young 
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gentleman?’ cried another ; ¢ he bolts 
and butts like a mad bull.’ 

«¢ You have broken my hat,’ ejacu- 
lated a third. 

«¢¢ And my back,’ groaned a fourth. 

« These and such like exclamations, 
accompanied with abundance of sour 
looks,were quite sufficient to assure me 
that my impetuous entrance at least 
was not an illusion. The church was 
that of one which I had often 
visited, and with all whose usual ap- 

roaches I was thoroughly acquainted. 
i was therefure but the more puzzled 
and confounded in attempting to ac- 
count to myself for my suddenly assumed 
position in the very centre of the con- 
gregation. This was, however, the 
least marvel in a day of wonders. 

‘¢ Henceforward life had lost for me 
all interest. I had beheld loveliness 
which was not of this earth, beside the 
remembrance of which all that I had 
ever scen of beauty, either in nature or 
in art, seemed gross, insipid, and 
charmless. The comeliness of this 
world was no more for me; day and 
night the same thought haunted me— 
day and night one dream, from which 
it was agony to awaken, overspread my 
soul. I was unsocial, changed, spirit- 
stricken, night and morning, moving 
and living in the irresistible fascina- 
tion of the same absorbing, yearning 
vision. Day after day, ay, and night 
after night, I traced the strects and 
lanes uf the city in the hope of finding 
again the scene of my strange adven- 
tures—my searches were all in vain. 
I described the street, all its peculiari- 
ties, but no one could direct me to it, 
none had seen it. Still I wandered 
throuzh the city with the almost hope- 
less object of meeting the old man—this 
hope was equally abortive—disappoint- 
ment, still disappointment. 1 was 
miserable—my life was mere weariness. 
] wandered on, a stranger to the plea- 
sures and to the interests of men ; none 
knew of the unearthly passion which 
wasted mes; [neither had nor wished 
to have a companion; mysteries had 
revealed themselves to me—mysteries 
which men could not behold and be 
happy. Hour after hour, day after 
day, week after weck, wore on in one 
long, all-absorbing, unsatisfied wish. I 
knew that the beautiful being, the 
worship of whom was wearing me away, 
could not be of this world; but fear I 
had none respecting her; there was 
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indeed awe, but no fear, no revul- 
sion. 

“T seldom slept, but when I did, my 
slumbers were broken by a thousand 
fantastic dreams, but all more or less 
horrible. In these visions the fore- 
ground was ever occupied by the beau- 
tiful subject of my waking thoughts ; 
but darkly lurking in some obscure 
corner, or suddenly crossing my sight 
when [ least remembered him, came 
the abhorred monk, scaring away the 
lovely illusion, and startling me into 
broad wakefulness again. After such 
dreains, troubled and checkered with 
terror though they were, the strange 
passion, which had now become the 
essence of my beiny, would return upon 
me with redoubled vehemence ; exist- 
ence had become to me one fevered, 
unsatisfied wish—a burthen too heavy 
for me to bear. One morning | 
started from one of those visions which 
continually broke my rest ; as I opened 
my eyes, I distinctly saw some dark 
shapeless thing glide like a snake from 
my pillow down the side of the bed, 
where I lost sight of it. Hardly know- 
ing why, I sprang upon the floor, and 
to my unutterable horror I beheld 
peering from under the bed, the face 
of the demon monk. With a yell of 
despairing terror I howled; ‘Jn God's 
name avaunt;’ and clasping my hands 
over my eyes I stood fixed and freezing 
in an azony of horror, not daring to 
expose myself to the terrors of a second 
gaze. 1 stood locked in this tremen- 
dous catalepsy, until my servant enter- 
ing the chamber more than an hour 
after, recalled me to myself. 

*<T see it, I see it all,’ thought I, 
a3 with the excitement of madness | 
‘ges up and down my chamber— | 

now it, Iam under the influence of 
Satan—in the power of the tormentor. 
Oh, God! oh, God! is there no passage 
of escape? isthere no refuge from this 
Satanic persecution? Must I waste 
away in strength of body and in the 
faculties of my mind, until b:dy and 
soul perish for ever ?’ 

“« Almost as I uttered this agonized 
appeal,a thought struck me as suddenly 
as if it had been suggested by another 
speaker—‘ Go present yourself to a 
priest ; confess your sins in a penitent 
spirit, and he will give you good coun- 
sel in your present strait, and if on 
earth there be deliverance for you, 


it is thus.’ The thought had hardly 
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presented itself, when I put it into ex- 
ecution. I went to an aged and holy 
man and made iny shrift, and on the 
imposition of a certain penance, he 
gave me absolution. I told him all I 
had suffered, and asked his advice under 
the peculiar and horrible case. Having 
heard me attentively, the good old 
man told me to be of good cheer. 

«©* My son,’ said he, ‘ thou hast ex- 
perienced one of those assaults of the 
evil one which we, who sit in the con- 
fessional, are often told of—ay, while 
the giddy unconscious world ts scout- 
ing the very possibility of such things. 
Strangely, too, it is, that as in thy case, 
iny child, it generally happens that 
those who come hither for counsel 
under such terrors as those which 
have so long haunted thee, are from 
among the gay fashionable votaries of 

leasure, whose chief characteristic it 
1s to lead the way in ridiculing all be- 
lief in such influences, and too often 
in covert derision of religion itself. 
Watch and pray, my son—by no con- 
sent of thine own invite the adversary ; 
purify thy conscience by frequent con- 
fussion ; trust in the mercy of heaven ; 
walk in the wavs of life uprightly and 
humbly ; mortify every foolish as well 
as every sinful desire ; and if thou dost 
80, Satan will never possess thee, body 
or soul, in all time, hereafter for 
ever.’ 

‘‘[T returned much comforted and 
with singleness of heart; I endeavoured 
in all things to conform myself to the 
directions of the good priest, and thus 
day hy day the delirium under which 
my rest, and strength, and faculties 
were declining, gradually melted away 
and almost disappeared. 

* A month had passed away, and I 
had become in health and spirits like 
other men, my mind bring now 
thoroughly released from its former 
wanderings. I entered at nightfall the 
church of I knew not what 
feeling impelled me in the choice. 
There were but few worshippers in 
the church, and my thoughts, no doubt 
misled by the associations with which 
my last visit to this place was con- 
nected, wandered far away from the 
subject on which you will say they 
ought to have been fixed. My atten- 
tion was, however, recalled to the scene 
before me by a circumstance which I 
snall not soon forget. Two figures 
caught my eye, as it seemed to me, that 
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of a male and of a female, but both 
wrapt in mantles so ample as effectually 
to conceal the limbs, and quite to over- 
shadow the features of those who wore 
them; both had drawn the hoods of 
their cloaks over their heads. The 
instant my eve encountered these 
figures, a sudden conviction flashed 
upon my mind that they were those of 
the very objects of the search which 
had for so long absorbed me. Every 
moment served to confirm this convic- 
tion ; and when I saw them rise and 
pass froin the church it was with a fear- 
ful interest that I too arose and fol- 
lowed them. They passed into the 
street, now nearly dark, | still clesely 
dogging their steps: when they had 
arrived there, after a short pause they 
separated, moving rapidly in opposite 
directions; without hesitation i fol- 
lowed the lighter of the two figures, 
inwardly convinced that it was in truth 
no other than that of the being whom 
most of all I should have shunned and 
dreaded. Through many strects I 
followed the light gliding form, witha 
fascination too deep for words; with 
a blind obedience still I followed it, 
until it passed beyond the precinets of 
the city, and as the figure entered the 
broad fields, now sleeping under the 
misty light of the moon, I suffered 
the distance which separated us to in- 
crease, s0 far as to avoid the immediate 
likelihood of detection to which a near 
pursuit, though unremarked among 
the throng of the city strects, would, 
in this sequestered and open place, 
have exposed me. Cautiously and at 
some distance then I followed, until I 
saw the object of my curiosity pause 
under. the boughs of some tall trees, 
and, throwing back the hood from her 
face, and suffering the cloak to fall 
upon the ground, seat herself gently 
upon a large grey stone which stood 
there, and crossing her arms pensively 
on her lap, gaze fixedly upward at the 
broad bright disc of the beautiful 
moon. 

‘“T resolved now to ascertain the 
correctness of my suspicions; and re- 
sisting as well as I might the misgiv- 
ings aud fears which crossed my mind, 
I stole noiselessly along under the 
broad friendly shade of the majestic 
trees, beneath which she was seated. 
Under cover of some brushwood [ 
crept noiselessly onward, until I had 
reached to within some ten or twelve 
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steps of the mysterious figure. The 
countenance was raised a little; the 
dark silken hair, parted on the fore- 
head, fell in luxuriant folds uvon the 
white shoulders and heaving bosom of 
the beautiful being. IT beheld the full 
lustrous eve beneath its long dark 
lashes, and the exquisite fi: atures all 
revealed in the pale light of the moon, 
and clothed in the witching tenderness of 
sadoess. A single glance told me that 
1 was not mistaken; the conviction 
smote upon my heart ; for an instant its 
pulses were suspended, and a chill, 
like that of death, shot through my 
frame, and then throuch every artery 
the tinevling hi'e-blood sprang witha 
recoil as impetuous and sudden. It 
was she—the dreamed-of—the longed- 
for—the enchantress. IT abandoned 
inveelf to the intoxication of the mo- 
ment. With words of passionate mad- 
ness I threw myself at her feet: she 
raised me up—her arms were around 
me. 

“ Beautiful betrayer—passionately- 
beloved phantom—unearthly lover !— 
what have | done? Iam a fear and 
wonder to mysclf. Are all thy tears 
and blushes a mockery, and can hell 
borrow the beauty and modesty of an- 
gels? Sweet terrible illusion, T will 
net curse thee: "twas I—Z and not 
thou who wooed these stranze horrors 
—thou didst warn me—ay! fallen, 
lost for ever as thou wert, warn me 
in pity—with tears, and supplications, 
ant shadowy threatenings implore and 
resist. Stl night after night thy 
footsteps are my guide, thy smiles 
my life, thy bosom my pillow: the 
Vital taper burns away—dow n, down, 
wasting in the fierce glare of fever. 
Where, where will end this agony 
of love and despair? Would to God 
that heart and brain were dust, so 1 
mnght remember no more, and he at 
rest! But no, no, it may not be. Cruel, 
beautiful destroyer | thou wilt drink my 
life away sweetly, slowly, ever day by 
day. IT am all thine own—havier, 
heavier grows the dreary sleep. All 
men move around me strangers, and 
as far away from my world of exist- 
ence as from the dimmest star that 
twinkles in the sky. | have but one 
companion, one interest, one objects 
ever within me dread and loathing 
Wrestle against passionate love in 
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whence 
Thou 


eternal azony. Oh! God! 
art thou, beantiful destrover ? 
wouldst not kill me for ever. There 
is pitv—infinite pityv—in thy words 
and looks—tenderness and sorrow ever 
in thy dark, soft, deadly eyes: thy 
swect words, too, ever Ww arning—ay ! 
thou hast truly said. The griev ed 
aud vainly-resisting slave of others art 
thou—the unwilling thrall of agencies 
hated and feared, but from which ne- 
ver—never in time or eternity canst 
thou escape. 


“One evening, in the self same 
church, I saw the other firure stand 
with her again 3 I followed them fourth, 
but vainly looked for her to separate 
from him when they had reached 
the street. Together the two figures 
walked quickly onward, I followinz. 
Twice or thrice she turned her head, 
and with hasty gestures stealthily 
warned me off. Still doggedly I pur. 
sued: they walked, I know not whither, 
through streets strange to me; and 
at length, like a dream, around me 
rose the objects which my memory 
had so carefully treasured—the dark, 
silent street whither the old man had 
led me months before—the long grass 
waving in the night breeze over the 
pavement—the dim, tall, mouldering. 
oo at both sides towering darkly 

xainst the deep blue sky of midnight, 
aif all over-shone by the pale moon. 
The two shapes stopped by the self- 
sane stone porch which had given me 
entrance to the habitation so terribly 
remembered. Like one in a dream, 
without fear or purpose, I stepped 
lightly ta the gate before they ea- 
tered. The old man (it was he) 
moved to meet me—bade ime wel- 
come a thousand times, and made me 
promise to come in with him. This 
I did eagerly, though I saw the girl 
who stood behind him wri ny her hands 
as if in sorrow. Glaring lights of 
many colours were streaming from 
the windows, and mirthful music, 
mixed with wild uproar like the mad 
gusts of a tempest, resounded from 
the distant chambers. Shadows too 
flitted and bounded across the casc- 
ments. We entered the hall as be- 
fore, the old man leading the way. 
As we moved around the girl whis- 
pered softly in my ear—* You are 
in mortal peril. For your soul's sake 
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eat nothing—drink nothing; speak 
to no being whom you do not know, 
and say to me no word of love, or 
you perish everlastingly. They will 
have you. He (pointing to the old 
man) and a worse than he will tor- 
ment you for ever. Guard every 
look and word; trust not in your own 
strength, but elsewhere; be not ter- 
rified by their mockeries, and when 
you can escape hence fly.’ 

“¢ Still with a dull recklessness I fol- 
lowed the old man, and mounted with 
him a broad marble staircase. As we 
ascended, the sounds became louder 
and fiercer. Loud barbaric music, 
iningled with fierce bursts of maniac 
laughter—Bacchanalian shouts, and 
long-drawn yells, as it seemed of 
agony, along with the continuous shuf- 
fling and pounding of feet upon the 
floors, produced a combination of 
noises which few could have heard 
without terror. I paused for a mo- 
ment at the door, and then, summoning 
my utmost resolution, Ientered. The 
spectacle before me was one which, 
while consciousness remains, I can ne- 
ver forget. A vast chamber, lighted 
dazzlingly with a thousand lamps, or 
‘rather stars, for they were not sup- 
ported nor suspended by any thing, 
but glowed, flickered, and sported, se- 
parate and self-sustained, rolling and 
eddying high in air—expanding, and 
contracting, and yielding in glorious 
succession all the most splendid co- 
lours which imagination can conceive. 
Beneath this gorgeous and ever-shift- 
ing illumination a vast throng of shapes 
were moving—all enacting, but with 
a repulsive and hideous exaggeration, 
the courteous observances and Jjellity 
of a festive meeting. Some glided to 
and fro with courtly ease, but bearing 
upon their lifeless faces the fearful 
stamp of sin and eternal anguish; 
others sate looking on, their fixed 
features writhed into smiles which, 
but to dream of, would appal the fancy 
for days; others, with ghastly idiotic 
grimaces, made hideous music from 
strange instruments, which panted and 
quivered, and writhed like living things 
in agony; others leaped, and danced, 
and howled, and glared like the very 
fiends of madness; and all formed a 
crowd of such terrific and ghastly 
horror as words cannot even faintly 
shadow forth. I felt like one under 
the enchantment of opium: I feared 
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nothing: I revelled in the horrors 
among which I was plunged: an in- 
toxication too strong for body and 
mind was upon me. Among these 
appalling and tremendous sights I be- 
held close by me, with fierce rapture, 
the beautiful form of the mysterious 
being who had won my very soul. I 
spoke I know not what words of pas- 
sion, and she, with grief and horror 
in her face, said softly to me— 

«© « Speak to me no more of love, 
as you would save your soul alive. 
In sin and sorrow my lot is fixed for 
ever. Beware how you court me here. 
I strive to save you. We are not all 
alike. J am not as these: 1 have 
mercy: I would deliver you: but 
these are stronger than I. The ad- 
versary has called me from my mourn- 
ful dreams to work his will. They 
will have you—they will have you. 
Know you who they are ?’ 

“IT spoke again, I know not what. 
¢ Beware—once more beware, said 
she softly. ‘See you not that these 
are in torment and hatred? You 
know what they are. If you regard 
not my counsel you will be among 
them, and of them in eternity. You 
are in mortal peril—beware.’ 

‘¢ Again, in wayward madness, I 
spoke— 

‘©¢ The time draws nigh,’ said she, 
while death-paleness overspread her 
cheeks. ‘I foresaw this. I dreaded 
it. The time draws nigh—my mis- 
sion will be ended. They will let me 
go to my guiet; but you they will 
ae and keep in the bondage of 

ell—in hatred and agony for ever 
and ever. It is too Jate now. You 
have spoken the word. I am going 
hence, where you will see me no more.’ 

‘s As she thus spoke, a cloudy indis- 
tinctness overspread the pale beautiful 
vision, and she began slowly and mourn- 
fully to recede from me. Stung with 
horror and agony at the sight, I cast 
myself before the fading form. 

«Stay, stay, beautiful, beloved illu- 
sion,’ I said; ‘leave me not, oh, leave 


-me notalone—lI can love none other—I 


am your slave, your worshipper—I am 
yours for ever—God be my witness.’ 
«As I ended the sentence, a yelling 
crash like the roar of ten thousand 
igantic bells stunned my ears—total 
daceaess swallowed every object, and 
my senses forsook me. 
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‘‘T was found in the morning by the 
sexton of » senseless, bruised, and 
covered with blood and foam, lying in 
the great aisles of that building. Since 
then I have been, you will say, mad— 
I say, the sport of other souls than my 
own—a blind, desperate instrument of 
hell, wending onward to an eternal 
doom which no imaginable power can 
avert. This consciousness of inevita- 
ble fate has been my companion ever 
since then, and it has taught me to de- 
spise opinion, virtue, vice—to trample 
on religion, and to laugh at punish- 
ment. 

«‘ Satan, whose I am, had chosen me 
for himself, to do his work even from 
the first. Iam one with him, and he 
with me; and when I die, will merge for 
ever into that dark mind. Think you, 
then, [care whether death come to-day, 
or to-morrow, or the next day? It must 
arrive soon; and then 

‘Now, father, I have confessed 
enough, and you are welcome to tell 
my shrift to all the world. Absolve 
me now; and if you send me to heaven, 
I'll give you credit for a wonder- 
worker when we meet.” 

So saying, he laughed loud and bit- 
terly. — 








He is to die to-morrow in the Place 
of St. Mark. They are building the 
scaffold. All are anxious to sce the 
celebrated bravo and bandit. 

They say that he has killed more 
than two hundred men in_ various 
broils and actions with his own hand. 
The caitiff mob of Venice admires the 
gigantic ruffian. 

‘“‘ Spalatro,” say they, ‘was a great 
man—a grand robber—a tremendous 
bravo. There will not soon ayzain be 
such another dagger in Venice.” 

It is over—the axe has fallen—the 
wretched sinner has passed from the 
world he so much abused. He spoke 
to the people from the scaffold, but all 
in mockery and jibes. The giddy 
crowd applauded him. When he had 
done speaking, and before the execu- 
tioner was ready, of a sudden, and for 
the last time, a fit seized him ; he cried 
out with a loud yoice. The devil cast 
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him down, and tore him. While he 
lay struggling on the planks the signal 
was made, and at two blows the head 
was severed from the body. 


- 





Thus. ends the narrative of honest 
Giacamo. Whether or not he believed 
the tale I cannot tell: he certainly 
wrote it carefully out from end to end 
in his fair tall hand. For myself, I 
have little doubt that the story con- 
tains a pretty accurate detail of the 
successive attacks of delirium tremens 
which the drunken excesses of the 
wretch Spalatro were calculated to in- 
duce ; for itis but giving the devil his due 
to admit, that it is not his usual practice 
to have young men to supper witha view 
to get off his daughters. I confess, too, 
that, under all the circumstances, I 
am stronzly inclined to think that “ the 
vld man’ who figures in the forego- 
ing narrative, (and whom [ take to 
be identical with the old boy.) ought to 
have consummated his persecution of 
the poor highwayman by an action for 
breach of promise of marriage, which 
would certainly lie in such a case. 
Perhaps, however, the devil showed his 
good sense jn preferring his own fire- 
side to venturing into our courts of Jaw 
for a remedy. However, my dear 
Harry, joke as we may, it is not easy, 
no nor possible, altogether to extract 
from the mind its inborn affection for 
the marvellous. Philosophy does but 
teach us the extent of our ignorance 
(I think I saw that somewhere or other 
before, but no matter). Do the dead 
return from the grave? Do strange in- 
fluences reveal to mortal eye the sha- 
dowy vistas of.futurity? Can demo- 
niac agencies possess the body as of 
old, and blast the mind? What are 
these things that we call spectral illu- 
sions, dreams, madness? All around 
us is darkness and uncertainty. To 
what thing shall we say I understand 
thee? Allis doubt—all is mystery ; 
in short, in the words of our poetic 
countrymen—* It’s all botheration 
from bottom to top.” 


Yours faithfully, though far away, 
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THE WATCHER. 


FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A BACHELOR. 


Ir is now more than fifty years since 
the occurrences which I am about to 
relate caused a strange sensation in the 
gay socicty of Dublin. The fashion- 
able world, however, 1s no recorder of 
traditions—the memory of sclfishness 
seldom reaches far—and the events 
which occasionally disturb the polite 
monotony of its pleasant and heartless 
progress, however stamped with the cha- 
racters of misery and horror, scarccly 
ever outlive the gossip of a season ; and, 
except perhaps in the remembrance of 
a few more directly interested in the 
consequences of the catastrophe, are in 
a little time lost to the recollection of 
all, The appetite for scandal, or for 
horror, has been sated—the incident 
can yield no more of interest or of no- 
velty—curiosity, frustrated by impc- 
netrable mystery, gives over the pur- 
suit in despair—the tale has ceased to 
be new, grows stale and flat—and so, 
in a few years, inquiry subsides into 
indifference, and all is forgotten. 

I was a young man at the time, and 
intimately acquainted with some of the 
actors in this strange tale; the impres- 
sion which its incidents made upon me, 
therefore, were deep and lasting. I 
shall now endeavour, with fulness and 
precision, to relate them all, combining, 
of course, in the narrative, whatever I 
have learned from various sources, 
tending, however imperfectly, to illu- 
minate the darkness which involves its 
progress and termination. 

Somewhere about the year 1794, the 
younger brother of a certain baronet, 
whom I shall call Sir James Barton, 
returned to Dublin. He had served 
in the navy with some distinction, 
having commanded one of his majesty’s 
frigates during the greater part of the 
American war. Captain Barton was 
now apparently some two or three-and- 
forty years of age. He was an intelli- 

ent and agreeable companion, when 
Fe pleased it, though generally re- 
served, and occasionally even moody. 
In society, however, he deported him- 
self as a man of the world, and a gen- 
tleman. He had not contracted any 
of the noisy brusqueness sometimes 
acquired at sca; on the contrary, his 
mappers were remarkably easy, quiet, 


and even polished. He was in person 
about the middle size, and somewhat 
strongly formed—his countenance was 
marked with the lines of thought, and 
on the whole wore an expression of 
‘iia and even of melancholy ; being 

owever, as we have said, a man of 
perfect breeding, as well as of affluent 
circumstances and good family, he had, 
of course, ready access to the best so- 
ciety of the metropolis, without the 
necessity of any other credentials. In 
his personal habits Mr. Barton was un. 
expensive. He occupied lodgings in 
one of the then fashionable streets in 
the south side of the town—kept but 
one horse and one servant—and though 
a reputed free-thinker, yet lived an 
orderly and moral life—indulging nei- 
ther in gaming, drinking, nor any other 
vicious pursuit—living very much to 
himself, without forming any intima- 
cies, or choosing any companions, and 
appearing to mix in gay society rather 
for the sake of its bustle and distrac- 
tion, than for any opportunities which 
it offered of interchanging cither 
thoughts or feelings with its votaries. 
Barton was therefore pronounced a 
saving, prudent, unsocial sort of a fel- 
low, who bid fair to maintain his celi- 
bacy alike against stratagem and as- 
sault, and was likely to live to a good 
old age, die rich, and leave his money 
to an hospital. 

It was soon apparent, however, that 
the nature of Mr. Barton’s plans had 
been totally misconceived. A young 
lady, whom we shall call Miss Monta- 
gue, was at this time introduced into 
the gay world of Dublin, by her aunt, 
the Dowager Lady L——. Miss Mon- 

uc was decidedly pretty and accom- 
plished, and having some natural cle- 
verness, and a great deal of gaiety, 
became for a while a reigning toast. 
Her popularity, however, gaincd her, 
for a time, nothing more than that un- 
substantial admiration which, however 
pleasant as an incense to vanity, is by 
no means necessarily antecedent to 
matrimony—for, unhappily for the 
young lady in question, 1t was an un- 
derstood thing, that beyond her per- 
sonal attractions, she had no kind of 
earthly provision. Such being the 
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state of affairs, it will readily be be- 
lieved that no little surprise was con- 
sequent upon the appearance of Captain 
Barton as the avowed lover of the pen- 
niless Miss Montague. 

His suit prospered, as might have 
been expected, and in a short time it 
was confidentially communicated by old 
Lady L—— to each of her hundred- 
and-fifty particular friends in succes- 
sion, that Captain Barton had actuall 
tendered proposals of marriage, wit 
her approbation, to her nicce, Miss 
Montague, who had, moreover, ac- 
cepted the offer of his hand, condition- 
ally upon the consent of her father, 
who was then upon his homeward voy- 
age from India, and expected in two or 
three months at furthest. About this 
consent there could be no doubt—the 
delay, therefore, was one merely of 
form—they were looked upon as abso- 
lutely engaged, and Lady i, with 
a rigour of old-fashioned decorum with 
which her niece would, no doubt, gladly 
have dispensed, withdrew her thence- 
forward from all further participation 
in the gaieties of the town. Captain 
Barton was a constant visitor, as well 
as a frequent guest at the house, and 
was permitted all the privileges of in- 
timacy which a betrothed suitor is 
usually accorded. Such was the rela- 
tion of parties, when the mysterious 
circumstances which darken this nar- 
rative with inexplicable melancholy, 
first begun to unfold themselves. 

Lady L resided in a handsome 
mansion at the north side of Dublin, 
and Captain Barton’s lodgings, as we 
have already said, were situated at the 
south. ‘The distance intervening was 
considerable, and it was Captain Bar- 
ton’s habit generally to walk home 
without an attendant, as often as he 
passed the evening with the old lady 
and her faircharge. His shortest way 
in such nocturnal walks, lay, for a 
considerable space, through a line of 
street which had as yet been merely 
laid out, and little more than the foun- 
dations of the houses constructed. One 
night, shortly after his engagement 
with Miss Montague had commenced, 
he happened to remain unusually late, 
in company only with her and Lady 
L——. The conversation had turned 
upon the evidences of revelation, which 
he had disputed with the callous scep- 
ticism of a confirmed infidel. What 
were called ‘“ French principles,” had 
in those days found their way a good 
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deal into fashionable society, especially 
that portion of it which professed alle- 
giance to Whiggism, and neither the 
old lady nor her charge were so per- 
fectly free from the taint, as to look 
upon Mr. Barton’s views as any se- 
rious objection to the proposed union. 
The discussion had degenerated into 
one ae the supernatural and the 
marvellous, in which he had pursued 
precisely the same line of argument 
and ridicule. In all this, it is but 
truth to state, Captain Barton was 
guilty of no affectation—the doctrines 
upon which he insisted, were, in reality, 
but too truly the basis of his own fixed 
belief, if so it might be called; and 
perhaps not the least strange of the 
many strange circumstances connected 
with this narrative, was the fact, that 
the subject of the fearful influences we 
are about to describe, was himself, from 
the deliberate conviction of years, an 
utter disbeliever in what are usually 
termed preternatural agencies. 

It was considerably past midnight 
when Mr. Barton took his leave, and 
set out upon his solitary walk home- 
ward. {ehad now reached the lonel 
road, with its unfinished dwarf wa 
tracing the foundations of the projected 
rows of houses on either side—the 
moon was shining mistily, and its im- 
perfect light made the road he trod but 
additionall dreary—that utter silence 
which has in it something indefinably 
exciting, reigned there, and made 
the sound of his steps, which alone 
broke it, unnaturally loud and distinct. 
IIe had proceeded thus some way, 
when he on a sudden heard other foot- 
falls, pattcring at a measured pace, 
and, as it scemed, about two score 
steps behind him. The suspicion of 
being dogged is at all times unpleasant ; 
it is, however, especially so in a spot so. 
desolate and lonely ; and this suspicion 
became so strong in the mind of Cap- 
tain Barton, that he abruptly turned 
about to confront his pursuers, but, 
though there was quite sufficient moon- 
light to disclose any object upon the road 
he had traversed, no form of any kind 
was visible there. The steps he had 
heard could not have been the rever- 
beration of his own, for he stamped his 
foot upon the ground, and walked 
briskly up and down, in the vain at- 
tempt to awake an echo; though by no 
means a fanciful person, therefore he 
was at last fain to charge the sounds 
upon his imagination, and treat them 
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as an illusion. Thus satisfying him- 
self, he resumed his walk, and before 
he had proceeded a dozen paces, the 
mysterious footfalls were again audible 
from behind, and this time, as if with 
the special design of showing that the 
aaa were not the responses of an 
echo—the steps sometimes slackened 
nearly to a halt, and sometimes hurried 
for six or eight strides to a run, and 
again abated to a walk. Captain Bar- 
ton, as before, turned suddenly round, 
and with the same result—no object 
was visible above the deserted level of 
the road. He walked back over the 
same ground, determined that, what- 
ever might have been the cause of the 
sounds which had so disconcerted him, 
it should not escape his search—the 
endeavour, however, was unrewarded. 
In spite of all his scepticism, he felt 
something like a superstitious fear 
stealing tast upon him, and with these 
unwonted and uncomfortable sensa- 
tions, he once more turned and pursued 
his way. There was no repetition of 
these haunting sounds, until he had 
reached the point where he had last 
stopped to retrace his steps—hcre they 
were resumed—and with sudden starts 
of running, which threatened to bring 
the unseen pursuer close up to the 
alarmed pedestrian. Captain Barton 
arrested his course as formerly—the 
unaccountable nature of the occurrence 
filled him with vague and horrible sen- 
sations—and yielding to the excite- 
ment he felt gaining upon him, he 
shouted sternly, ‘* Who goes there ?” 
‘The sound of one's own voice, thus ex- 
erted, in utter solitude, and followed 
by total silence, has in it something 
unpleasantly exciting, and he felt ade- 
gree of nervousness which, perhaps, 
from no cause had he ever known be- 
fore. ‘To the very end of this solitar 
street the steps pursued him—and it 
required a strong effort of stubborn 
pride on his part, to resist the impulse 
that prompted him every moment to 
run for satety at the top of his speed. 
It was not until he had reached his 
lodging, and sate by his own fire-side, 
that he felt sufliciently reassured to re- 
arrange and reconsider in his own mind 
the occurrences which had so discom- 
posed him. So little a matter, after 
all, is sufficient to upset the pride of 
scepticism and vindicate the old simple 
laws of nature within us. 

Mr. Barton was next morning sit- 
ting ata late breakfast, reflecting upon 
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the incidents of the previous night, 
with more of inquisitiveness than awe, 
so speedily do gloomy impressions upon 
the fancy disappear under the cheerful 
influences of day, when a letter just 
delivered by the postman was placed 
upon the table before him. There was 
nothing remarkable in the address of 
this missive, except that it was written 
in a hand which he did not know— 
perhaps it was disguised—for the tall 
narrow characters were sloped back- 
ward; and with the self-inflicted sus- 
pense which we so often sce practised 
in such cases, he puzzled over the in- 
scription for a full minute before he 
broke the seal. When he did so, he 
read the following words, written in 
the same hand :— 


‘‘Mr. Barton, late captain of the 
‘Dolphin,’ is warned of pancer. He 
will do wisely to avoid —— street— 
[here the locality of his last night's ad- 
venture was named |—if he walks there 
as usual he will meet with something 
bad—lIet him take warning, once for 
all, for he has good reason to dread 
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Captain Barton read and re-read 
this strange effusion; in every light 
and in every direction he turned it 
over and over; he examined the pa- 
per on which it was written, and scru- 
tinized the hand-writing even more. 
Defeated here, he turned to the seal ; 
it was nothing but a patch of wax, 
upon which the accidental impression 
of a coarse thumb was imperfectly 
visible. ‘here was not the slightest 
mark, no clue or indication of any 
kind, to Icad him to even a guess as 
to its possible origin. The writer's 
object seemed a friendly one, and yet 
he subscribed himself as one whom he 
had ** good reason to dread.” Alto- 
gether the letter, its author, and its 
real purpose, were to him an inexpli- 
cable puzzle, and one, moreover, un- 
pleasantly suggestive, in his mind, of 
associations connected with his last 
night’s adventure. 

‘In obedience to some feelin —per- 
haps of pride—Mr. Barton did not 
communicate, even to his intended 
bride, the occurrences which we have 
just detailed. Trifling as they might 
appear, they had in reality most dis- 
agreeably affected his imagination, 
and he cared not to disclose, even to 
the young lady in question, what she 
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might possibly look upon as evidences 
of weakness. The letter might very 
well be but a hoax, and the mysteri- 
ous footfall but a delusion of his 
fancy. But although he affected to 
treat the whole affair as unworthy of 
a thought, it yet haunted him perti- 
naciously, tormenting him with per- 
plexing doubts, and depressing him 
with undefined apprehensions. Cer- 
tain it is, that for a considerable time 
afterwards he carefully avoided the 
street indicated in the letter as the 
scene of danger. 

It was not until about a week after 
the receipt of the letter which I have 
transcribed, that anything further oc- 
curred to remind Captain Barton of 
its contents, or to counteract the gra- 
dual disappearance from his mind of 
the disagreeable impressions which he 
had then received. He was return- 
ing one night, after the interval I 
have stated, from the theatre, which 
was then situated in Crow-street, and 
having there handed Miss Montague 
and Lady L into their carriage, 
he loitered for some time with two or 
three acquaintances. With these, 
however, he parted close to the col- 
lege, and pursued his way alone. It 
was now fully one o'clock, and the 
streets quite deserted. During the 
whole of his walk with the companions 
from whom he had just parted, he had 
been at times painfully aware of the 
sound of steps, as it seemed, dogying 
them on their way. Once or twice 
he had looked back, in the uneasy an- 
ticipation that he was again about to 
experience the same mysterious an- 
noyances which had so much discon- 
certed him a week betore, and ear- 
nestly hoping that he might see some 
form from whom the sounds might 
naturally proceed. But the street 
was deserted—no form was visible. 
Procecdine now quite alone upon his 
homeward way, he grew really ner- 
yous and uncomfortable, as he became 
sensible, with increased distinctness, 
of the well-known and now absolutely 
dreaded sounds. 

By the side of the dead wall which 
bounded the college park, the sounds 
followed, re-commencing almost  si- 
multaneously with his own steps. 
The same unequal pace—sometimes 
slow, sometimes for a score yards or 
so, quickened to a run—was audible 
from behind him. Again and again 
he turned; quickly and stealthily he 
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glanced over his shoulder—almost at 
every half-dozen steps; but no one 
was visible. The horrors of this in- 
tangible and unseen persecution be- 
came gradually all but intolerable ; 
and when at last he reached his home, 
his nerves were strung to such a pitch 
of excitement that he could not rest, 
and did not attempt even to lie down 
until after the day-light had broken. 
He was awakened by a knock at his 
chamber-door, and his servant enter- 
ing, handed him several letters which 
had just been reccived by the penny 
post. One among them instantly ar- 
rested his attention—a single glance 
at the direction aroused him tho- 
roughly. He at once recognized its 
character, and read as follows :— 


‘*You may as well think, Captain 
Barton, to escape from your own sha- 
dow as from me; do what you may, I 
will see you as often as I please, and 
you shall see me, for I do not want to 
hide myself, as you fancy. Do not 
Jet it trouble vour rest, Captain Bar- 
ton; for, with a good conscience, what 
need you fear from the eye of 
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It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
the feelings clicited by a perusal of this 
strange communication, Captain Bar- 
ton was observed to be unusually ab- 
sent and out of spirits for several days 
afterwards ; but no one divined the 
cause. Whatever he micht think as 
to the phantom steps which followed 
him, there could be no possible illu. 
sion about the letters he had received ; 
and, to say the least of it, their im- 
mediate sequence upon the mysterious 
sounds which had haunted him, was 
an odd coincidence. The whole cir- 
cumstance was, in his own mind, 
vaguely and instinctively connected 
with certain passages in his past life, 
which, of all others, he hated to re- 
member. It happened, however, that 
In addition to his own approaching 
nuptials, Captain Barton had just 
then—tortunately, perhaps, for him- 
sclf—some business of an engrossing 
kind connected with the adjustment 
of a large and long-litigated claim 
upon certain properties. The hurry 
and excitement of business had its 
natural effect in gradually dispelling 
the marked gloom which had for a 
time occasionally oppressed him, and 
in a little while his spirits had entirely 
resumed their accustomed tone. 
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During all this time, however, he 
was occasionally dismayed by indis- 
tinct and half-heard repetitions of the 
same annoyance, and that in lonely 
places, in the day-time as well as after 
nightfall. These renewals of the 
strange impressions from which he had 
suffered so much, were, however, de- 
sultory and faint, insomuch that often 
he really could not, to his own satis- 
faction, distinguish between them and 
the mere suggestions of an excited 
imagination. Oneevening he walked 
down to the House of Commons with 
a member, an acquaintance of his and 
mine. This was one of the few occa- 
sions upon which I have been in com- 
pany with Captain Barton. As we 
walked down together, I observed that 
he became absent and silent, and to a 
degree so marked as scarcely to con- 
sist with good breeding, and which, in 
one who was obviously, in all his ha- 
bits, perfectly a gentleman, scemed to 
argue the pressure of some urgent 
and absorbing anxiety. I afterwards 
learned that, during the whole of our 
walk, he had heard the well-known 
footsteps dogging him as we pro- 
ceeded. ‘This, however, was the last 
time he suffered from this phase of the 
persecution, of which he was already 
the anxious victim. A new and a 
very different one was about to be 
presented. 

Of the new series of impressions 
which were afterwards gradually to 
work out his destiny, I that evening 
witnessed the first; and but for its 
relation to the train of events which 
followed, the incident would scarcely 
have been now remembered by me. As 
we were walking in at the passage, a 
man, of whom I remember only that 
he was short in stature, looked like a 
foreigner, and wore a kind of travel- 
ling-cap, walked very rapidly, and as 
if under some fierce excitement, di- 
rectly toward us, muttering to him- 
self, fast and vehemently the while. 
This odd-looking person walked 
straight toward Barton, who was fore- 
most of the three, and halted, regard- 
ing him for a moment or two with a 
look of menace and fury almost ma- 
niacal; and then turning about as 
abruptly, he walked before us at the 
same agitated pace, and disappeared 
at a side passage. I do distinctly re- 
member being a good deal shocked at 
the countenance and bearing of this 
man, which indeed irresistibly im- 
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pressed me with an undefined sense of 
danger, such as I have never felt be- 
fore or since from the presence of any- 
thing human; but these sensations 
were, on my part, far from amounting 
to anything so disconcerting as to 
flurry or excite me—I had scen only 
a singularly evil countenance, agi- 
tated, as it seemed, with the excite- 
ment of madness. I was absolutely 
astonished, however, at the effect of 
this apparition upon Captain Barton. 
I knew him to be a man of proud 
courage and coolness in real danger— 
a circumstance which made his con- 
duct upon this occasion the more con- 
spicuously odd. He recoiled a step 
or two as the stranger advanced, and 
clutched my arm in silence, with what 
seemed to me to be a spasm of agony 
or terror; and then, as the figure dis- 
appeared, shoving me roughly back, 
he followed it for a few paces, stopped 
in great disorder, and sat down upon 
a form. I never beheld a countenance 
more ghastly and haggard. 

‘© For God’s sake, Barton, what is 
the matter?” said —~, our com- 
panion, really alarmed at his appear- 
ance. ‘‘ You're not hurt, are you ?— 
or unwell? What is it ?” 

‘¢ What did he say ?—I did not hear 
it—what was it?” asked Barton, wholly 
disregarding the question. 

‘Tut, tut—nonsense,” said ‘ 
greatly surprised ; ‘‘ who cares what 
the fellow said. You are unwell, 
Barton—decidedly unwell; let me 
call a coach.” 

“Unwell! Yes—no—not exactly 
unwell,” he said, evidently making an 
effort to recover his self-possession ; 
‘‘but, to say the truth, I am fatigued 
—a little over-worked—and perhaps 
over anxious. You know I have been 
in chancery, and the winding up of a 
suit is always a nervous affair. Ihave 
felt uncomfortable all this evening; 
but I am better now. Come, come— 
shall we go on?” 

‘*No, no. Take my advice, Bar- 
ton, and go home; you really do need 
rest; you are looking ahsplutely ill. 
I really do insist on your allowing me 
to see you home,” replied his friend. 

I seconded ’s advice, the more 
readily as it was obvious that Barton 
was not himself disinclined to be per- 
suaded. He left us, politely declining 
our offered escort. I was not sufhi- 
ciently intimate with ——— to discuss 


the scene which we had both just wit- 
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nessed, and in which his friend had 
appeared in so strangeali¢ht. Iwas, 
however, convinced, from his manner 
in the few common-place comments 
and regrets which we exchanged, that 
he was just as little satisfied as I with 
the extempore plea of illness with 
which he had accounted for the strange 
exhibition, and that we were both 
agreed in suspecting some lurking 
mystery in the matter. 

I called next day at Barton’s lodg- 
ings, to inquire for him, and learned 
from the servant that he had not left 
his room since his return the night 
before ; but that he was not seriously 
indisposed, and hoped to be out again 
in afew days. That evening he sent 
for Doctor R——, then in large and 
fashionable practice in Dublin, and 
their interview was, it is said, an odd 
one. 

He entered into a detail of his own 
symptoms in an abstracted and desul- 
tory kind of way, which scemed to 
argue a strange want of interest in his 
own cure, and, at all events, made it 
manifest that there was some topic 
engaging his mind of more engrossing 
importance than his present ailment. 
He complained of occasional palpita- 
tions, and head-ache. Doctor R 
usked him, among other questions, 
whether there was any irritating cir- 
cumstance or anxiety then occupying 
his thoughts. ‘This he denied quick! 
and almost peevishly ; and the physi- 
cian thereupon declared it his opinion, 
that there was nothing amiss except 
some slight derangement of the diges- 
tion, for which he accordingly wrote a 
prescription, and was about to with- 
draw, when Mr. Barton, with the air 
of a man who suddenly recollects a 
topic which had nearly escaped him, 
recalled him. 

«© I beg your pardon, doctor, but I 
had really almost forgot; will you 
permit me to ask you two or three 
medical questions—rather odd ones, 
perhaps, but as a wager depends upon 
their solution, you will, 1 hope, ex- 
cuse my unreasonableness.” 

The physician readily undertook to 
satisfy the inquirer. 

Barton seemed to have some difti- 
culty about opening the proposed in- 
terrogatories, for he was silent for a 
minute, then walked to his bouk-case, 
and returned as he had gone; at last 
he sat down, and said— 

“You'll think them very childish 
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questions, but I can’t recover my 
waver without a decision; so I must 
ee them. I want to know first about 
ock-jaw. Ifa man actually has had 
that complaint, and appears to have 
died of it—so much so, that a physi- 
cian of average skill pronounces him 
actually dead—may he, after all, re- 
cover?” 

The physician smiled, and shook his 
head. 

‘* But—but a blunder may be 
made,” resumed Barton. ‘Suppose 
an ivnorant pretender to medical skill ; 
may he be so deceived by any stage of 
the complaint, as to mistake what Is 
only a part of the progress of the dis- 
ease, for death itself?” 

‘¢ No one who had ever scen death,” 
answered he, “could mistake it in a 
case of lock-jaw.” 

Barton mused for a few minutes. 
“TI am going to ask you a question, 
perhaps, still more childish ; but first, 
tell me, are not the regulations of fo- 
reign hospitals, such as that of, let us 
say, » very Jax and bungling. 
May not all kinds of blunders and slips 
occur in their entrics of names, and 
soforth 2” 

Doctor R professed his incom- 
petence to answer that query. 

‘* Well, then, dector, here is the 
last of my questions. You will, pro- 
bably, laugh at it; but it must out, 
nevertheless. Is there any disease, in 
all the range of human maladies, which 
would have the cflect of perceptibly 
contracting the stature, and the whole 
frame—causing the man to shrink in 
all his proportions, and yet to preserve 
his exact resemblance to himself in 
every particular—with the one excep- 
tion, his height and bulk; any disease, 
mark—no matter how rare—how little 
believed in, generally—which could 
possibly result in producing such an 
effect ?” 

The physician replied with a smile, 
and a very decided negative. 

“Tell me, then,” said Barton, ab- 
ruptly, ‘if a man be in reasonable 
fear of assault from a lunatic who is 
at large, can he not procure a warrant 
for his arrest and detention 2” 

“Really, that is more a lawyer's 
question than one in my way,” replied 
Dector R ; but I believe, on 
applying to a magistrate, such a course 
would be directed.” 

The physician then took his leave ; 
but, Just as he reached the hall-door, 
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remembered that he had left his cane 
up stairs, and returned. His reap- 
pearance was awkward, for a piece of 
paper, which he recoenized as his own 
prescription, was slowly burning upon 
the fire, and Barton sitting close by 
with an expression of settled gloom 
and dismay. Doctor R—— had too 
much tact to appear to observe what 
presented itself; but he had seen quite 
enough to assure him that the mind, 
and not the body, of Captain Barton 
was in reality the seat of sufluring. 

A few days afterwards, the tollow- 
ing advertisement appeared in the 
Dublin newspapers :— 


“If Sylvester Yelland, formerly a 
foremast-man on board his Majesty's 
frigate Dolphin, or his nearest of kin, 
will apply to Mr. Robert Smith, solici- 
tor, at his office, Dame-street, he or 
they may hear of something greatly to 
his or their advantage. Admission may 
be had at any hour up to twelve o’clock 
at night, for the next fortnight, should 
parties desire to avoid observation ; and 
the strictest secrecy, as to all commu- 
nications intended to be confidential, 
shall be honourably observed.” 


The Dolphin, as I have mentioned, 
was the vessel which Captain Barton 
had commanded; and this circum- 
stance, connected with the extraordi- 
nary excrtions made by the circulation 
of hand-bills, &c., as well as by re- 
peated advertisements, to secure for 
this strange notice the utmost possible 
publicity, suggested to Doctor R—— 
the idea that Captain Barton's extreme 
uncasiness was somchow connected 
with the individual to whom the ad- 
vertisement was addressed, and he 
himself the author of it. This, how- 
ever, it is needless to add, was no 
more than a conjecture. No intorma- 
tion whatsoever, as to the real pur- 
pose of the advertisement itself, was 
divulged by the agent, nor yet any 
hint as to who his employer might be. 

Mr. Barton, although he had lat- 
terly begun to earn for himself the 
character of a hypochondriac, was yet 
very far from deserving it. Though 
by no means lively, he had yet, natu- 
rally, what are termed “ even spirits,” 
and was not subject to undue depres- 
sions. He soon, therefore, began to 
return to his former habits; and one 
of the earlicst symptoms of this 
healthier tone of spirits was, his ap- 
pearing at a grand dinner of the Free- 
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masons, of which worthy fraternity he 
was himself a brother. Barton, who 
had been at first gloomy and abstract- 
ed, drank much more freely than was 
his wont—possibly with the purpose 
of dispelling his own secret anxietics— 
and under the intluence of good wine, 
and pleasant company, became gra- 
dually (unlike his usual self) talkative, 
and even noisy. It was under this 
unwonted excitement that he left his 
company at about half-past ten o'clock ; 
and, as conviviality is a strong incen- 
tive to gallantry, 1t occurred to him 
to procced forthwith to Lady L——’s, 
and pass the remainder of the evening 
with her and his destined bride. 

Accordingly, he was soon at 
street, and chatting gaily with the 
ladies. It is not to be supposed that 
Capt. Barton had exceeded the limits 
which propriety prescribes to good fel- 
lowship—he had merely taken enough 
wine to raise his spirits, without, how- 
ever, in the least degree unsteadying 
his mind, or affecting his manners. 
With this undue elevation of spints 
had supervened an entire oblivion or 
contempt of those undefined apprehen- 
sions which had for so long weiched 
upon his mind, and to a certain extent 
estranged him from society; but as 
the night wore away, and his artificial 
galcty began to tlag, these painful 
eclings gradually intruded themselves 
ayain, and he grew abstracted and 
anxious as heretofore. He took his 
leave at length, with an unpleasant 
foreboding of some coming mischief, 
and with a mind haunted with a thou- 
sand mysterious apprehensions, such 
as, even while he acutely felt ther 
pressure, he, nevertheless, inwardly 
strove, or affected to contemn. 

It was this proud defiance of what 
he considered as his own weakness, 
which prompted him upon the present 
occasion to that course which brought 
about the adventure which we are 
now about to relate. Mr. Barton 
might have easily called a coach, but 
he was conscious that his strong ineli- 
nation to do so proceeded from no 
cause other than what he desperately 
persisted in representing to himself to 
be his own superstitious tremors. He 
might also have returned home bya 
rvute different from that against which 
he had been warned by his mysterious 
correspondent; but for the same rea- 
son he dismissed this idea also, and 
with a dogged and half desperate reso- 
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lution to force matters to a crisis of 
some kind, if there were any reality 
in the causes of his former suffering, 
and if not, satisfactorily to bring their 
delusiveness to the proof, he deter- 
mined to follow precisely the course 
which he had trodden upon the night 
so painfully memorable in his own 
mind as that on which his strange 
persecution had commenced. Though, 
sooth to say, the pilot who for the 
first time steers his vessel under the 
muzzles of a hostile battery, never felt 
his resolution more severely tasked 
than did Captain Barton as he breath- 
lessly pursued this solitary path—a 
path which, spite of every etlort of 
scepticism and reason, he felt to be 
infested by some (as respected him) 
malignant influence. 

He pursued his way steadily and 
rapidly, scarcely breathing from in- 
tensity of suspense ; he, however, was 
troubled by no renewal of the dreaded 
footsteps, and was beginning to feel a 
return of contidence, as more than 
three-fourths of the way being accom- 
plished with impunity, he approached 
the long line of twinkling oil lamps 
which indicated the frequented streets. 
This feeling of self-gratulation was, 
however, but momentary. ‘The report 
of a musket at some two Paidned yards 
behind him, and the whistle of a bullet 
close to his head, disagreeably and 
startlingly dispelled it. Ifis first iun- 
pulse was to retrace his steps in pur- 
suit of the assassin; but the road on 
either side was, as we have said, em- 
barrassed by the foundations of a 
street, beyond which extended waste 
fields, full of rubbish and neglected 
lime and brick kilns, and all now as 
utterly silent as though no sound had 
ever disturbed their dark and un- 
sightly solitude. The futility of, sin- 
gle-handed, attempting, under such 
circumstances, a search for the mur- 
derer, was apparent, especially as no 
sound, either of retreating steps or 
otherwise, was audible to direct his 

ursuit. 

With the tumultuous sensations of 
one whose life has just been exposed 
to a murderous attempt, and whose es- 
cape has been the narrowest possible, 
Captain Barton turned, and without, 
however, quickening his pace actually 
to a run, hurriedly pursued his way. 
He had turned, as we have said, after 
@ pause of a few seconds, and had just 
commenced his rapid retreat, when on 
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a sudden he met the well-remembered 
little man in the fur cap. The en- 
counter was but momentary. The 
figure was walking at the same exag- 
gerated pace, and with the same 
strange air of menace as before; and 
as it passed him, he thought he heard 
it say, in a furious whisper, ‘‘ Still 
alive—still alive |” 

The state of Mr. Barton’s spirits 
began now to work a correspondin 
alteration in his health and looks, aad 
to such a degree that it was impossible 
that the change should escape general 
remark. For some reasons, known 
but to himself, he took no step what- 
socver to bring the attempt upon his 
life, which he had so narrowly escaped, 
under the notice of the authorities ; 
on the contrary, he kept it jealously 
to himself ; and it was not for many 
wecks after the occurrence that he 
mentioned it, and then in strict confi- 
dence, to a gentleman, whom the tor- 
ments of his mind at last compelled 
him to consult. 

Spite of his blue devils, however, 
poor Barton, having no satisfactory 
reason to render to the public for any 
undue remissness in the attentions 
which the relation subsisting between 
him and Miss Montague required, was 
obliged to exert himself, and present 
to the world a confident and cheerful 
bearing. The true source of his suf- 
ferings, and every circumstance con- 
nected with them, he guarded with a 
reserve so jealous, that it seemed dic- 
tated by at least a suspicion that the 
origin of his strange persecution was 
known to himself, and that it was of a 
nature which, upon his own account, 
he could not or dared not disclose. 

The mind thus turned in upon itself, 
and constantly occupied with a haunt- 
ing anxiety which it dared not reveal 
or contide to any human breast, became 
daily more excited, and, of course, 
more vividly impressible, by a sys- 
tein of attack which operated through 
the nervous system; and in this state 
he was destined to sustain, with in- 
creasing frequency, the stealthy visi- 
tations of that apparition which from 
the first had seemed to possess so un- 
earthly and terrible a hold upon his 
imagination. 
td td s s e 4 


It was about this time that Captain 
Barton called upon the then celebrated 
preacher, Dr.———, with whom he had 
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a slight acquaintance, and an extraor- 
dinary conversation ensued. The di- 
vine was seated in his chambers in col- 
lege, surrounded with works upon his 
favourite pursuit, and deep in theology, 
when Barton was announced. There 
was something at once embarrassed 
and excited in his manner, which, 
along with his wan and haggard coun- 
tenance, impressed the student with 
the unpleasant consciousness that his 
visitor must have recently suffered ter- 
ribly indeed, to account for an altera- 
tion so striking—almost shocking. 

After the usual interchange of polite 
greeting, and a few common-place re- 
marks, Captain Barton, who obvious! 

erceived the surprise which his visit 
fad excited, and which Doctor 
was unable wholly to conceal, inter- 
rupted a brief pause by remarking— 

‘ This isa strange call, Doctor ’ 
perhaps scarcely warranted by an ac- 

uaintance so slight as mine with you. 
? should not under ordinary circum. 
stances have venturcd to disturb you ; 
but my visit is neither an idle nor im- 
pertinent intrusion. I am sure you 
will not so account it, when es 

Doctor interrupted him with 
assurances such as good breeding sug- 
gested, and Barton resumed— 

‘‘I am come to task your patience 
by asking your advice. When I say 
your patience, I might, indeed, say 
more ; I might have said your huma- 
nity—your compassion; for I have 
been and am a great sufferer.” 

‘‘ My dear sir, replied the church- 
man, ‘it will, indeed, afford me infi- 
nite gratification if I can give you 
comfort in any distress of mind ; but— 
but ? 

‘I know what you would say,” re- 
sumed Barton, quickly,; ‘I am an 
unbeliever, and, therefore, incapable 
of deriving help from religion ; but 
don’t take that for granted. At least 
you must not assume that, however 
unsettled my convictions may be, I do 
not feel a deep—a very deep—interest 
in the subject. Circumstances have 
lately forced it upon my attention, in 
such a way as to compel me to review 
the whole question in a more candid 
and teachable spirit, I believe, than I 
ever studicd it in before.” 

‘¢Your difliculties, I take it for 
granted, refer to the evidences of re- 
velation,” suggested the clergyman. 

“ Why—no—yes; in fact I am 
ashamed to say I have not considered 
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even my objections sufficiently to state 
them connectedly ; but—but there is 
one subject on which I feel a peculiar 
interest.” 

He paused again, and Doctor 
pressed him to proceed. 

‘‘ The fact is,” said Barton, *‘ what- 
ever may be my uncertainty as to the 
authenticity of what we are taught to 
call revelation, of one fact I am deepl 
and horribly convinced, that there does 
exist beyond this a spiritual world—a 
system whose workings are generally 
in mercy hidden from us—a system 
which may be, and which is sometimes, 
partially and terribly revealed. I am 
sure—I know,” continued Barton, with 
increasing excitement, ‘that there is 
a God—a dreadful God—and that re- 
tribution follows guilt. In ways the 
most mysterious and stupendous—b 
agencies the most inexplicable and 
terrific—there is a spiritual system— 
great God, how frightfully I have 
been convinced !—a system malignant, 
and implacable, and omnipotent, un- 
der whose persecutions I am, and have 
been, suffering the torments of the 
damned !—yes, sir—yes—the fires and 
frenzy of hell!” 

As Barton spoke, his agitation be- 
came so vehement that the divine was 
shocked, and even alarmed. The wild 
and excited rapidity with which he 
spoke, and, above all, the indefinable 
horror which stamped his features, 
afforded a contrast to his ordin 
cool and unimpassioned self-possession 
striking and painful in the last degree. 

“‘My dear sir,” said Doctor ——, 
after a brief pause, “I fear you have 
been suffering much, indeed; but I 
venture to predict that the depression 
under which you labour will be found 
to originate in purely physical causes, 
and that with a change of air, and the 
aid of a few tonics, your spirits will 
return, and the tone of your mind be 
once more cheerful and tranquil as 
heretofore. There was, after all, more 
truth than we are quite willing to ad- 
mit in the classic theories which as- 
signed the undue predominance of any 
one affection of the mind, to the undue 
action or torpidity of one or other of 
our bodily organs. Believe me, that 
a little attention to dict, exercise, and 
the other essentials of health, under 
competent direction, will make you as 
much yourself as you can wish.” 

‘“‘ Doctor ——,” said Barton, with 
something like a shudder, “I cannot 
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delude myself with such a hope. I 
have no hope to cling to but one, and 
that is, that by some other spiritual 
agency more potent than that which 
tortures me, it may be combated, and 
I delivered. If this may not be, I am 
lost—now and for ever lost.” 

‘‘But, Mr. Barton, you must re- 
member,” urged his companion, ‘‘that 
others have suffered as you have done, 
and » 

‘* No, no, no,” interrupted he, with 
irritability—* no, sir, I am not a cre- 
dulous—far from a superstitious man. 
I have been, perhaps, too much the 
reverse—too sceptical, too slow of be- 
lief; but unless I were one whom no 
amount of evidence could convince, 
unless I were tocontemn the repeat- 
ed, the perpetual evidence of my own 
senses, I am now—now at last con- 
strained to believe—I have no escape 
from the conviction—the overwhelm- 
ing certainty—that I am haunted and 
dogged, go where I may, by—by a 
DEMON |” 

There was an almost preternatural 
energy of horror in Barton’s face, as, 
with its damp and deathlike lineaments 
turned towards his companion, he thus 
delivered himself. 

‘God help you, my poor friend,” 
said Doctor ——, much shocked— 
God help you; for, indeed, you are a 
sufferer, however your sufferings may 
have been caused.” 

«‘ Ay, ay, God help me,” echoed 
Barton, sternly; ‘‘ but will he help 
me—will he help me.” 

«‘Pray to him—pray in an humble 
and trusting spirit,” said he. 

«¢ Pray, pray,” echoed he again; ‘‘I 
can’t pray—I could as easily move a 
mountain by an effort of my will. I 
have not belief enough to pray; there 
is something within me that will not 
pray. You prescribe impossibilitics— 

iteral impossibilities.” 

‘«¢ You will not find it so, if you will 
but try,” said Doctor ——., 

he Try 1—I have tried, and the at- 
tempt only fills me with confusion and 
terror; I have tried in vain, and more 
than in vain. The awful, unutterable 
idea of eternity and infinity oppresses 
and maddens my brain whenever my 
mind approaches the contemplation of 
the Creator; I recoil from the effort 
scared, confounded, terrified. I tell 
you, Doctor , if I am to be saved, 
it must be by other means. The idea 
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of the Creator is to me intolerable— 
my mind cannot support it.” 

‘Say, then, my dear sir,” urged he 
—‘‘say how you would have me serve 
you—what you would learn of me— 
what I can do or say to relieve you?” 

‘* Listen to me first,” replied Captain 
Barton, with a subdued air, and an evi- 
dent effort tosuppress his excitement— 
listen to me while I detail the circum- 
stances of the terrible persecution un- 
der which my life has become all but 
intolerable—a persecution which has 
made me fear death and the world be- 
yond the grave as much as I have 
grown to hate existence.” 

Barton then proceeded to relate the 
circumstances which we have already 
detailed, and then continued— 

‘‘This has now become habitual— 
an accustomed thing. Ido not mean 
the actual seeing him in the flesh— 
thank God, that at least is not permit- 
ted daily. Thank God, from the un- 
utterable horrors of that visitation I 
have been mercifully allowed intervals 
of repose, though none of security ; 
but from the consciousness that a ma- 
lignant spirit is following and watching 
me wherever I go, I have never, for a 
single instant, a temporary respite. I 
am pursued with blasphemies, cries of 
despair and appalling hatred. I hear 
those dreadful sounds called after me 
as I turn the corners of streets; they 
come in the night-time, while I sit in 
my chamber alone ; they haunt me 
everywhere, charging me with hideous 
crimes, and—sreat God !—threaten- 
ing me with coming vengeance and 
eternal misery. Hush!—do you hear 
that!” he cried with a horrible smile 
of triumph; ‘ there—there, will that 
convince you ?” 

The clergyman felt the chillness of 
horror irresistibly steal over him, 
while, during the wail of a sudden 

ust of wind, he heard, or fancied he 

eard, the half articulate sounds of 
rage and derision mingling in the 
sough. 

‘¢ Well, what do you think of that?” 
at lencth Barton cried, drawing a long 
breath through his teeth. 

‘«‘Theard the wind,” said Doctor——. 
‘¢What should I think of it—what is 
there remarkable about it?” 

‘‘The prince of the powers of the 
air,” muttered Barton, with a shud- 
der. 

‘Tut, tut! my dear sir,” said the 
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student, with an effort to reassure 
himself; for though it was broad day- 
licht, there was nevertheless something 
disagreeably contagious in the ner- 
vous excitement under which his visi- 
tor so obviously suffered. ‘* You 
must not give way to those wild fan- 
cies; you must resist these impulses 
of the imagination.” 

“Ay, ay; ‘resist the devil and 
he will tlee from thee,’” said Barton, 
in the same tone; ‘‘but how resist 
him? ay, there it is—there is the 
rub. What—what am Ito do? what 
can I do?” 

‘“My dear sir, this is fancy,” said 
the man of folios; ‘‘you are your own 
tormentor.” 

‘*No, no, sir—fancy has no part 

in it,” answered Barton, somewhat 
sternly. ‘Fancy, forsooth! Was it 
that made you, as well as me, hear, 
but this moment, those appalling ac- 
cents of hell? Fancy, indeed! No, 
no.” 
‘*But you have seen this person 
frequently,” said the ecclesiastic ;— 
‘‘why have you not accosted or se- 
cured him? Is it not somewhat pre- 
cipitate, to say no more, to assume, as 
you have done, the existence ot pre- 
ternatural agency, when, after all, 
everything may be easily accountable, 
if only proper means were taken to 
sift the matter.” 

‘‘ There are circumstancesconnected 
with this—this appeurance,” said Bar- 
ton, ‘(which it were needless to dis- 
close, but which to me are proof of 
its horrible and unearthly nature. I 
know that the being who haunts me is 
not man—I say I know this; I could 
prove it to yourown conviction.” He 
paused for a minute, and then added, 
‘« And as to accosting it, I dare not, I 
could not; when I sce it I am power- 
less; I stand in the gaze of death, in 
the triumphant presence of preter- 
human power and malignity. My 
strength, and faculties, and memory 
all forsake me. O God, I fear, sir, 
hs know not what you speak of. 

fercy, mercy ; heaven have pity on 
mie |” 

He leaned his elbow on the table, 
and passed his hand across his eyes, as 
if to exclude some image of horror, 
muttering the last words of the sen- 
tence he had just concluded, again 
and again. 

“Doctor ———,” he said, abruptly 
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raising himself, and looking full upon 
the clergyman with an imploring eye, 
“‘T know you will do for me whatever 
may be done. You know now fully 
the circumstances and the nature of 
the mysterious agency of which I am 
the victim. I tell you I cannot help 
myself; I cannot hope to escape; I 
am utterly passive. [I conjure you, 
then, to weigh my case well, and if 
anything may be done for me by vi- 
carious supplication—by the interces- 
sion of the good—or by any aid or 
influence whatsoever, I implore of 
te I adjure you in the name of the 

ost High, give me the benefit of 
that influence—deliver me from the 
body of this death. Strive for me, 
pity me; I know you will; you can- 
not refuse this; it is the purpose and 
object of my visit. Send me away 
with some hope, however little, some 
faint hope of ultimate deliverance, 
and I will nerve myself to endure, 
from hour to hour, the hideous dream 
into which my existence has been 


transformed.” 

Doctor assured him that all he 
could do was to pray earnestly for 
him, and that so much he would not 
fail to do. ‘They parted with a hur- 
ried and melancholy valediction. Bar- 
ton hastened to the carriage, which 
awaited him at the door, drew the 
blinds, and drove away, while Doctor 
returned to his chamber, to ru- 
minate at leisure upon the strange 
interview which had just interrupted 
his studies, 

It was not to be expected that Cap- 
tain Barton’s changed and eccentric 
habits should long escape remark and 
discussion. Various were the theories 
suggested to account for it. Some 
attributed the alteration to the pres- 
sure of secret pecuniary embarras- 
ments; others to a repugnance to 
fulfil an engagement into which he 
was presumed to have too precipitately 
entered; and others, again, to the 
supposed incipiency of mental disease, 
which latter, indeed, was the most 
plausible, as well as the most generally 
received, of the hypotheses circulated 
in the gossip of the day. 

From the very commencement of 
this change, at first so gradual in its 
advances, Miss Montague had of course 
been aware of it. The intimacy in- 
volved in their peculiar relation, as 
well as the near interest which it in- 
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spired, afforded, in her case, a like 
opportunity and motive for the suc- 
cessful exercise of that keen and pene- 
trating observation peculiar to the sex. 
His visits became, at length, so in- 
terrupted, and his manner, while they 
lasted, so abstracted, strange, and 
agitated, that Lady L_—, after hint- 
ing her anxiety and her suspicions 
more than once, at length distinctly 
stated her anxiety, and pressed for an 
explanation. ‘The explanation was 
given, and although its nature at first 
relieved the worst solicitudes of the 
old lady and her niece, yet the cir- 
cumstances which attended it, and the 
really dreadful consequences which it 
obviously indicated, as regarded the 
spirits, and indeed the reason of the 
now wretched man, who made the 
strange declaration, were enough, 
upon a little reflection, to fill their 
minds with perturbation and alarm. 

General Montague, the young lady's 
father, at length arrived. He had 
himself slightly known Barton, some 
ten or twelve years previously, and 
being aware of his fortune and con- 
nexions, was disposed to regard him 
as an unexceptionable and indeed a 
most desirable match for his daughter. 
He laughed at the story of Barton's 
supernatural visitations, and lost not 
& moment in calling upon his intended 
son-in-law. 

‘*My dear Barton,” he continued, 
gaily, after a little conversation, ‘‘my 
sister tells me that you are a victim 
to blue devils, in quite a new and 
original shape.” 

Barton changed countenance, and 
sighed profoundly. 

‘Come, come; I protest this will 
never do,” continued the general ; 
‘‘you are more like a man on his 
way to the gallows than to the altar. 
These devils have made quite a saint 
of you.” 

Barton made an effort to change the 
conversation. 

‘‘No, no, it won't do,” said his 
visitor, laughing; “Iam resolved to 
say out what I have to say upon this 
magnificent mock mystery of yours. 
Come, you must not be angry, but 
really it is too bad to see you, at your 
time of life, absolutely frightened into 
good behaviour, like a naughty child, 
by a bugaboo, and as far as I can 
learn, a very particularly contempti- 
ble one. Seriously, though, my dear 
Barton, I have been a good deal an- 
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noyed at what they tell me; but, at 
the same time, thoroughly convinced 
that there is nothing in the matter 
that may not be cleared up, with just 
a little attention and management, 
within a weck at furthest.” 

‘‘ Ah, general, you do not know—” 
he bevan. 

“Yes, but I do know quite enough 
to warrant my confidence,” interrupted 
the soldier; ‘*don't I know that all 
your annoyance proceeds from the 
occasional appearance of a certain 
little man in a cap and great-coat, 
with a red vest and a bad face, who 
follows you about, and pops upon you 
at the corners of lanes, and throws 
you into ague fits. Now, my dear 
fellow, I'll make it my business to 
catch this mischievous little mounte- 
bank, and either beat him into a jelly 
with my own hands, or have him 
whipped through the town, at the 
cart’s-tail, before a month passes.” 

“If you knew what J know,” said 
Barton, with gloomy agitation, ‘‘ you 
would speak very differently. Don’t 
imagine that I am so weak and foolish 
as to assume, without proof the most 
overwhelming, the conclusion to which 
I have been forced—the proofs are 
here, locked up here.” As he spoke 
he tapped upon his breast, and with 
an anxious sigh continued to walk up 
and down the room. 

‘s Well, well, Barton,” said his visi- 
tor, ‘‘I'll wager a rump and dozen I 
collar the ghost, and convince yourself 
before many days are over.” 

He was running on in the same 
strain when he was suddenly arrested, 
and not a little shocked, by observing 
Barton, who had approached the win- 
dow, stagger slowly back, like one 
who had received a stunning blow; 
his arm extended toward the street— 
his face and his very lips white as 
ashes—while he muttered, ‘‘ There— 
there—there !” 

General Montague started mechani- 
cally to his feet, and, from the window 
of the drawing-room, saw a figure cor- 
responding, as well as his hurry would 
permit him to discern, with the de- 
scription of the person, whose appear- 
ance so constantly and dreadfully dis- 
turbed the repose of his friend. The 
figure was just turning from the rails 
of the area upon which it had been 
leaning, and, without waiting to see 
more, the old gentleman snatched his 


cane and hat, and rushed down the 
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stairs and into the street, in the fu- 
rious hope of securing the person, and 
punishing the audacity of the myste- 
rious stranger. I{e looked around him, 
but in vain, for any trace of the form 
he had himself distinctly beheld. He 
ran breathlessly to the nearest corner, 
expecting to see from thence the re- 
treating figure, but no such form was 
visible. Back and forward, from 
crossing to crossing, he ran, at fault, 
and it was not until the curious gaze 
and laughing countenances of the 
passers-by reminded him of the absur- 
dity of his pursuit, that he checked 
his hurried pace, lowered his walking- 
cane from the menacing altitude which 
he had mechanically given it, ad- 
justed his hat, and walked composedly 
back again, inwardly vexed and flur- 
ried. He found Barton pale and 
trembling in every joint; they both 
remained silent, though under emo- 
tions very different. At last Barton 
whispered, ‘‘ You saw it?” 

«« Jt !—him—some ‘one—you mean 
—to be sure I did,” replied Monta- 
gue, testily. ‘* But where is the good 
or the harm of seeing him? The fel- 
low runs like a lamp-lighter. I 
wanted to catch him, but he had stolen 
away before I could reach the hall- 
door. However, it is no great matter ; 
next time, I dare say, tl do better ; 
and egad, if I once come within reach 
of him, I'll introduce his shoulders to 
the weight of my cane, in a way to 
make him ery peccavi.” 

Notwithstanding General Monta- 
gue’s undertakings and exhortations, 

owever, Barton continued to suffer 
from the self-same unexplained cause ; 
go how, when, or where he would, he 
was still constantly dogged or con- 
fronted by the hateful being who had 
established over him so dreadful and 
mysterious an influence; nowhere 
and at no time was he secure against 
the odious appearance which haunted 
him with such diabolic perseverance. 
His depression, misery, and excite- 
ment became more settled and alarm- 
ing every day, and the mental agonies 
that ceaselessly preyed upon hin, be- 
‘Ser at last so sensibly to affect his 

ealth, that Lady L—— and Gencral 
Montague succeeded, without, indeed, 
much difliculty, in persuading him to 
try a short tour on the Continent, in 
the hope that an entire change of 
scene would, at all events, have the 
effect of breaking through the in- 
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fluences of local association, which the 
more sceptical of his friends assumed 
to be by no means inoperative in sug- 
gesting and perpetuating what they 
conceived to be 4 mere form of ner- 
vous illusion. General Montague in. 
deed was persuaded that the figure 
which haunted his intended son-in-law 
was by no means the creation of his 
own imagination, but, on the contrary, 
a substantial form of flesh and blood, 
animated by a spiteful and obstinate 
resolution, perhaps with some murder- 
ous object in perspective, to watch 
and follow the unfortunate gentleman. 
Even this hypothesis was not a ve 
leasant one; yet it was plain that if 

arton could ever be convinced that 
there was nothing preternatural in the 
phenomenon which he had hitherto re- 
oie in that light, the affair would 
ose all its terrors in his eyes, and 
wholly cease to exercise upon his 
health and spirits the baleful influence 
which it had hitherto done. He 
therefore reasoned, that if the annoy- 
ance were actually escaped by mere 
locomotion and change of scene, it 
obviously could not foe originated 
in any supernatural agency. 

Yielding to their "i aa age Bar- 
ton left Dublin for England, accom- 
panied by General Montague. They 
posted rapidly to London, and thence 
to Dover, whence they took the packet 
with a fair wind for Calais. The ge- 
neral’s confidence in the result of the 
expedition on Barton’s spirits had 
risen day by day, since their depar- 
ture from the shores of Ireland ; for, 
to the inexpressible relief and delight 
of the latter, he had not, since then, 
so much as even once fancied a repe- 
tition of those impressions which had, 
when at home, drawn him gradually 
down to the very depths of horror and 
despair. ‘Chis exemption from what 
he had begun to regard as the inevi- 
table condition of his existence, and 
the sense of security which bean to 
pervade his mind, were inexpressibly 
delightful ; and in the exultation of 
what he considered his deliverance, 
he indulged in a thousand happy anti- 
cipations for a future into which so 
lately he had hardly dared to look ; 
and in short, both he and his compa- 
nion secretly congratulated themselves 
upon the termination of that persecu- 
tion which had been to its immediate 
victim a source of such unspeakable 
agony. 
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It was a beautiful day, and a crowd 
of idlers stood upon the jetty to re- 
ceive the packet, and enjoy the bustle 
of the new arrivals. Montague walked 
a few paces in advance of his friend, 
and as he made his way through the 
crowd, a little man touched his arm, 
and said to him, in a broad provincial 
patois— 

‘‘ Monsieur is walking too fast; he 
will lose his sick comrade in the 
throng, for, by my faith, the poor 
gentleman seems to be fainting.” 

Montague turned quickly, and ob- 
served that Barton did indeed look 
deadly pale. He hastened to his side. 

‘‘My dear fellow, are you ill?” he 
asked anxiously. 

The question was unheeded and 
twice repeated, ere Barton stam- 
mered— 

“Tl saw him—by » I saw him!” 

“‘ Him!—the—the wretch—who— 
where—when did you see him—where 
is he?” cried Montague, looking 
around him.” 

‘*T saw him—but he is gone,” re- 
peated Barton, faintly. 

«* But where—where? For God’s 
sake, ak,” urged Montague, ve- 
hemently. 

‘Tt is but this moment—/ere,” said 
he. 

‘But what did he look like—what 
had he on—what did he wear—quick, 
quick,” urged his excited companion, 
ready to dart among the crowd, and 
collar the delinquent on the spot. 

‘‘ He touched your arm—he spoke 
to you—he pointed to me. God be 
merciful to me, there is no escape,” 
said Barton, in the low, subdued tones 
of intense despair. 

Montague had already bustled away 
in all the flurry of mingled hope and 
indignation ; but though the singular 
personnel of the stranger who had ac- 
costed him was vividly and perfectly 
impressed upon his recollection, he 
failed to discover among the crowd 
even the slightest resemblance to him. 
After a fruitless search, in which he 
enlisted the services of several of the 
bystanders, who aided all the more 
zealously, as they believed he had been 
robbed, he at lonieth, out of breath 
and baffled, gave over the attempt. 

«< Ah, my friend, it won’t do,” said 
Barton, with the faint voice and be- 
wildered, ghastly look of one who 
has been stunned by some mortal 
shock ; ‘‘ there is no use in contend. 
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ing with it; whatever it is, the dread- 
ful association between me and it is 
now established—I shall never escape 
—never, never!” 

‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense, my dear fel- 
low ; don’t talk so,” said Montague, 
with something at once of irritation 
and dismay; ‘‘ you must not, I say ; 
we'll jockey the scoundrel yet ; never 
mind, I say—never mind.” 

It was, however, but lost labour to 
endeavour henceforward to inspire 
Barton with one ray of hope; he be- 
came utterly desponding. This in- 
tangible, and, as it seemed, utterly 
inadequate influence was fast destroy- 
ing his energies of intellect, character, 
and health. His first object was now 
to return to Ireland, there, as he be- 
lieved, and now almost hoped, speedily 
to die. 

To Ireland accordingly he came, 
and one of the first faces he saw upon 
the shore, was again that of his im- 
ogee and dreaded _persecutor. 

arton seemed at last to have lost not 
only all enjoyment and every hope in 
existence, but all independence of will 
besides. He now submitted himself 
eae to the management of the 
riends most nearly interested in his 
welfare. With the apathy of entire 
despair, he implicitly assented to 
whatever measures they suggested and 
advised ; and as a last resource, it was 
determined to remove him to a house 
of Lady L——’s, in the neighbour- 
hood of Clontarf, where, with the 
advice of his medical attendant, who 
persisted in his opinion that the whole 
train of consequences resulted merel 
from some nervous derangement, 1t 
was resolved that he was to confine 
himself strictly to the house, and to 
make use only of those apartments 
which commanded a view of an en- 
closed yard, the gates of which were 
to be kept jealously locked. Those 
precautions would certainly secure him 
against the casual appearance of any 
living form, which his excited imagi- 
nation might possibly confound with 
the spectre which, as 1t was contended, 
his fancy recognised in every figure 
which bore even a distant or general 
resemblance to the traits with which 
he had at first invested it. A month 
or six weeks’ absolute seclusion under 
these conditions, it was hoped might, 
by interrupting the series of these 
terrible impressions, gradually dispel 
the predisposing apprehensions, and 
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effectually break up the associations 
which had confirmed the dal a 
disease, and rendered recovery hope- 
less. Cheerful society and that of his 
friends was to be constantly supplied, 
and on the whole, very sanguine ex- 
pectations were indulged in, to the 
effect that under the treatment thus 
detailed, the obstinate hypochondria of 
the patient might at length give way. 

Accompanied, therefore, by Lad 
L——, General Montague and his 
dauchter—his own affianced bride— 
poor Barton—himself never daring to 
cherish a hope of his ultimate eman- 
cipation from the strange horrors under 
which his life was literally wasting 
away—took possession of the apart- 
ments, whose situation protected him 
against the dreadful intrusions, from 
which he shrunk with such unutterable 
terror. 

After a little time, a steady persis- 
tence in this system began to manifest 
its results, in a very marked though 
gradual improvement, alike in the 
health and spirits of the invalid. Not, 
indeed, that anything at all approach- 
ing to complete recovery was yet dis- 
cernible. On the contrary, to those 
who had not seen him since the com- 
mencement of his strange sufferings, 
such an alteration would have been 
apparent as might well have shocked 
them. The improvement, however, 
such as it was, was welcomed with 
gratitude and delight, especially by 
the poor young lady, whom her at- 
tachment to him, as well as her now 
singularly painful position, consequent 
on his mysterious and protracted ill- 
ness, rendered an object of pity scarcely 
one degree less to be commiserated 
than himself. 

A week passed—a fortnight—amonth 
—and yet no recurrence of the hated 
visitation had agitated and terrified 
him as usual. The treatment had, so 
far forth, been followed by complete 
success. The chain of associations 
had been broken. The constant pres- 
sure upon the overtasked spirits had 
been removed, and, under these com. 
paratively favourable circumstances, 
the sense of social community with the 
world about him, and something of 
human interest, if not of enjoyment, 
began to reanimate his mind. 

it was about this time that Lady 
L——, who, like most old ladies of 
the day, was deep in family receipts, 
and a great pretender to medical sci- 
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ence, being engaged in the concoction 
of certain unpalatable mixtures, of 
marvellous virtue, dispatched her own 
maid to the kitchen garden, with a 
list of herbs, which were there to be 
carefully culled, and brought back to 
her for the purpose stated. The hand- 
maiden, however, returned with her 
task scarce half completed, and a good 
deal flurried and alarmed. Her mode 
of accounting for her precipitate re- 
treat and evident agitation was odd, 
and, to the old lady, unpleasantly 
startling. 

It appeared that she had repaired 
to the kitchen garden, pursuant to her 
mistress’s directions, and had there 
begun to make the specified selection 
among the rank and neglected herbs 
which crowded one corner of the en- 
closure, and while engaged in this 
pleasant labour, she carelessly sang a 
fragment of an old song, as she said, 
‘*to keep herself company.” She was, 
however, interrupted by an ill-natured 
laugh; and, looking up, she saw 
through the old thorn hedge, which 
surrounded the garden, a singularly 
ill-looking little man, whose counte- 
nance wore the stamp of menace and 
malignity, standing close to her, at the 
other side of the hawthorn screen. 
She described herself as utterly unable 
to move or speak, while he charged her 
with a message for Captain Barton ; 
the substance of which she distinctly 
remembered to have been to the effect, 
that he, Captain Barton, must come 
abroad as usual, and show himself to 
his friends, out of doors, or else pre- 
pare for a visit in his own chamber. 
On concluding this brief message, the 
stranger had, with a threatening air, 
got down into the outer ditch, and, 
seizing the hawthorn stems in_ his 
hands, scemed on the point of climb- 
ing through the fence—a feat which 
might have been accomplished without 
much difficulty. Without, of course, 
awaiting this result, the girl—throwing 
down her treasures of thyme and rose- 
mary—had turned and ran, with the 
swiftness of terror, to the house. 
Lady L—— commanded her, on pain 
of instant dismissal, to observe an ab- 
solute silence respecting all that passed 
of the incident which related to Cap- 
tain Barton; and, at the same time, 
directed instant search to be made by 
her men, in the garden and the fields 
adjacent. This measure, however, 
was attended with the usual unsuccess, 
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and, filled with fearful and undefinable 
misgivings, Lady L—_— communicated 
the incident to her brother. The story, 
however, until long afterwards, went 
no further, and, of course, it was jea- 
lously guarded from Barton, who con- 
tinued to amend, though slowly and 
imperfectly. 

arton now began to walk occa- 
sionally in the court-yard which we 
have mentioned, and which being sur- 
rounded by a high wall, commanded no 
view beyond its ownextent. Herehe, 
therefore, considered himself perfectly 
secure ; and, but for a careless violation 
of orders by one of the grooms, he 
might have enjoyed, at least for some 
time longer, Me much-prized immu- 
nity. Opening upon the public road, 
this yard was entered by a wooden 
gate, with a wicket in it, and which 
was further defended by an iron gate 
upon the outside. Strict orders had 
been given to keep them carefully 
locked; but, spite of these, it had 
happened that one day, as Barton was 
slowly pacing this narrow enclosure, 
in his accustomed walk, and reaching 
the further extremity, was turning to 
retrace his steps, he saw the boarded 
wicket ajar, and the face of his tor- 
mentor immovably looking at him 
through the iron bars. For a few 
seconds he stood riveted to the earth— 
breathless and bloodless—in the fasci- 
nation of that dreaded gaze, and then 
fell helplessly and insensibly upon the 
pavement. 

There he was found a few minutes 
afterwards, and conveyed to his room— 
the apartment which he was never after- 
wards to leave alive. Henceforward a 
marked and unaccountable change was 
observable in the tone of his mind. 
Captain Barton was now no longer the 
excited and despairing man he had 
been before; a strange alteration had 
passed upon him—an uncarthly tran- 
quillity reigned in his mind—it was the 
anticipated stillness of the grave. 

‘Montague, my friend, this struggle 

ig nearly ended now,” he said, tran- 
qui ys but with a look of fixed and 
earful awe. ‘*1 have, at last, some 
comfort from that world of spirits, 
from which my punishment has come. 
I now know that my sufferings will 
soon be over.” 

Montague pressed him to speak on. 

‘‘ Yes,” said he, in a softened voice, 
‘‘my punishment is nearly ended. 
From sorrow, perhaps, I shall never, 
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in time or eternity, escape; but my 
agony is almost over. Comfort has 
been revealed to me, and what remains 
of my allotted struggle I will bear 
with submission—even with hope.” 

‘*T am glad to hear you speak so 
tranquilly, my dear fellow,” said Mon- 
tague; ‘‘ peace and cheer of mind are 
all you need to make you what you 
were.” 

‘*No, no—I never can be that,” 
said he, mournfully. ‘I am no longer 
fit for life. I am soon to die: I do 
not shrink from death as I did. I am 
to see him but once again, and then all 
is ended.” 

‘«¢ He said so, then?” suggested Mon- 
tague. 

“« He?—No, no: good tidings could 
scarcely come through him ; and these 
were good and welcome; and they 
came so solemnly and sweetly—with 
unutterable love and melancholy, such 
as I could not—without saying more 
than is needful, or fitting, of other 
eee scenes and persons—full 
explain to you.” As Barton said this 
he shed tears. 

«*Come, come,” said Montague, mis- 
taking the source of his emotions, ‘‘you 
must not give way. What isit, after all, 
but a pack of dreams and nonsense; or, 
at worst, the practices of a scheming 
rascal that enjoys his power of playing 
upon your nerves, and loves to exert 
it—a sneaking vagabond that owes you 
a grudge, and pays it off this way, 
not daring to try a more manly one.” 

‘‘ A grudge, indeed, he owes me— 
you say rightly,” said Barton, with a 
sudden shudder; ‘a grudge, as you 
call it. Oh, my God! when the jus- 
tice of heaven permits the Evil one to 
carry out a scheme of vengeance— 
when its execution is committed to the 
lost and terrible victim of sin, who 
owes his own ruin to the man, the 
very man, whom he is commissioned 
to pursue—then, indeed, the torments 
and terrors of hell are anticipated on 
earth. But heaven has dealt merci- 
fully with me—hope has opened to me 
at last; and if death could come 
without the dreadful sight I am doom- 
ed to see, I would gladly close my 
eyes this moment upon the world. 
But though death is welcome, I shrink 
with an agony you cannot understand 
—a maddening agony, an actual frenzy 
of terror—from the last encounter 
with that—that Demon, who has drawn 
me thus to the verge of the chasm, 
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and who is himself to plunge me down. 
I am to sce him again—once more— 
but under circumstances unutterably 
more terrific than ever.” 

As Barton thus spoke, he trembled 
so violently that Montague was really 
alarmed at the extremity of his sudden 
agitation, and hastened to lead him 
back to the topic which had before 
seemed to exert so tranquillizing an 
effect upon his mind. 

‘‘Tt was not a dream,” he said, 
after a time; ‘I was in a different 
state—I felt differently and strangely ; 
and yet it was all as real, as clear, and 
vivid, as what I now sce and hear—it 
was a reality.” 

«¢ And what did you sce and hear ?” 
urged his companion. 

«¢ When I awakened from the swoon 
I fell into on seeing him,” said Barton, 
continuing as if he had not heard the 
question, ‘it was slowly, very slowly— 
I was reclining by the marginof a broad 
lake, with misty hills all round, and a 
soft, enelen: rose-coloured light 
illuminated it all. It was unusually 
sad and lonely, and yet more beautiful 
than any rag scene. My head was 
leaning on the lap of a girl, and she 
was singing a strange and wondrous 
song, that told, I know not how— 
whether by words or harmonies—of 
all my life—all that is past, and all 
that is still to come; and with the 
song the old feclings that I thought 
had perished within me came back, 
and tears flowed from my eyes—partly 
for the song and its mysterious beauty, 
and partly for the uncarthly sweetness 
of her voice; and yet I knew the 
voice—oh! how well; and I was spell- 
bound as I Jistened and looked at the 
strange and solitary scenc, without 
stirring, almost without breathing— 
and, alas! alas! without turning my 
eyes toward the face that I knew was 
near me, so sweetly powerful was the 
enchantment that held me. And so, 
slowly and softly, the song and scene 
grew fainter, and ever fainter, to my 
senses, till all was dark and still again. 
And then I wakened to this world, as 

ou saw, comforted, for I knew that 
was forgiven much.” Barton wept 
again long and bitterly. 

From this time, as we have said, 
the prevailing tone of his mind was 
one of profound and tranquil melan- 
choly. This, however, was not with- 
out its interruptions. He was tho- 
roughly impressed with the conviction 
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that he was to experience another and 
a final visitation, Mimitabl y transcend- 
ing in horror all he had before expe- 
rienced. From this anticipated and 
unknown agony, he often shrunk in 
such paroxysms of abject terror and 
distraction, as filled the whole house- 
hold with dismay and superstitious 
panic. Even those among them who 
affected to discredit the supposition of 
preternatural agency in the matter, 
were often in their secret souls visited 
during the darkness and solitude of 
night with qualms and apprehensions, 
which they would not have readily 
confessed ; and none of them attempted 
to dissuade Barton from the resolution 
on which he now systematically acted, 
of shutting himself up in his own 
apartment. The window-blinds of this 


‘ room were kept jealously down ; and 


his own man was seldom out of his 
presence, day or night, his bed being 
placed in the same chamber. 

This man was an attached and re- 
spectable servant; and his duties, in 
addition to those ordinarily imposed 
upon valets, but which Barton’s inde. 
pendent habits generally dispensed 
with, were to attend carefully to the 
simple precautions by means of which 
his master hoped to exclude the dread- 
ed recurrence of the ‘‘ Watcher,” as 
the strange letter he had at first re- 
ceived had designated his persecutor. 
And, in addition to attending to these 
arrangements, which consisted merel 
In anticipating the possibility of his 
master’s being, through any unscreen- 
ed window or open door, exposed to 
the dreaded influence, the valet was 
never to suffer him to be for one mo- 
ment alone—total solitude, even for a 
minute, had become to him now almost 
as intolerable as the idea of going 
abroad into the public ways—it was 
like some instinctive anticipation of 
what was coming. 

It is needless to say, that under 
these mysterious and horrible circum- 
stances, no steps were taken toward 
the fulfilment of that engagement into 
which he had entered. There was 
quite disparity enough in point of 
years, and indeed of habits, between 
the young lady and Captain Barton, 
to have precluded anything like very 
vehement or romantic attachment on 
her part. Though grieved and anxi- 
ous, therefore, she was very far from 
being heart-broken; a circumstance 
which, for the sentimental purposes of 
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our tale, is much to be deplored. But 
truth must be told, especially in a 
narration, whose chief, if not only, 
pretensions to interest consist in a 
rigid adherence to facts, or what are 
so reported to have been. 

Miss Montague, however, devoted 
much of her time to a patient but 
fruitless attempt to cheer the unhappy 
invalid. She read for him, and con- 
versed with him; but it was apparent 
that whatever exertions he made, the 
endeavour to escape from the one con- 
stant and ever present fear that preyed 
upon him, was utterly and miserably 
unavailing. 

Young ladies are much given to the 
cultivation of pets; and among those 
whoshared the favour of Miss Montague 
was a fine old owl, which the gardener, 
who caught him napping among the ivy 
of a ruined stable, had dutifully pre- 
sented to that young lady. 

The caprice which regulates such 
preferences was manifested in the ex- 
travagant favour with which this grim 
and ill-favoured bird was at once dis- 
tinguished by his mistress; and, trif- 
ling as this whimsical circumstance 
may seem, I am forced to mention it, 
inasmuch as it 1s connected, oddly 
enough, with the concluding scene of 
the story. Barton, so far from shar- 
ing in this liking for the new favourite, 
regarded it from the first with an anti- 
pathy as violent as it was utterly un- 
accountable. Its very vicinity was 
unsupportable to him. Ie seemed to 
hate and dread it with a vehemence 
absolutely laughable, and which, to 
those who have never witnessed the 
exhibition of antipathies of this kind, 
would seem all but incredible. 

With these few words of prelimi- 
nary explanation, I shall proceed to 
state the particulars of the last scene 
in this strange series of incidents. It 
was almost two o'clock one winter's 
night, and Barton was, as usual at 
that hour, in his bed; the servant we 
have mentioned occupied a smaller 
bed in the same room, and a light was 
enim The man was on a sudden 
aroused by his master, who said— 

‘© T can't get it out of my head that 
that accursed bird has got out some- 
how, and is lurking in some corner of 
the room. I have been dreaming of 
him. Get up, Smith, and look about ; 
search for him. Such hateful dreams!” 

The servant rose, and examined the 
chamber, and while engaged in so do- 
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ing, he heard the well-known sound, 
more like a long-drawn gasp than a 
hiss, with which these birds from their 
secret haunts affright the quiet of the 
night. This ghostly indication of its 
proximity—for the sound proceeded 
from the passage upon which Barton’s 
chamber-door opened—determined the 
search of the servant, who, opening the 
door, proceeded a step or two forward 
for the purpose of driving the birdaway. 
He had, however, hardly entered the 
lobby, when the door behind him slowly 
swung to under the impulse, as it 
scemed, of some gentle current of air; 
but as jmmediately over the door there 
was a kind of window, intended in the 
day-time to aid in lighting the passage, 
and through which at present the rays 
of the candle were issuing, the valet 
could see quite enough for his purpose. 
As he advanced he heard his master— 
who, lying in a well-curtained bed, 
had not, as it seemed, perceived his 
exit from the room—call him by name, 
and direct him to place the candle on 
the table by his bed. The servant, 
who was now some way in the long 
passage, and not liking to raise his 
voice for the purpose of replying, lest 
he should startle the sleeping inmates 
of the house, began to walk hurried! 
and softly back again, when, to his 
amazement, he heard a voice in the in- 
terior of the chamber answering calmly, 
and actually saw, through the window 
which overtopped the door, that the 
light was slowly shifting, as if carried 
across the chamber in answer to his 
master’s call. Palsied by a feelin 
akin to terror, yet not unmingled wit 
a horrible curiosity, he stood breath- 
less and listening at the threshold, un- 
able to summon resolution to push 
open the door and enter. Then came 
a, rustling of the curtains, and a sound 
like that of one who in a low voice 
hushes a child to rest, in the midst of 
which he heard Barton say, in a tone 
of stifled horror—‘*‘ Oh, God—oh, my 
God!” and repeat the same exclama- 
tion several times. Then ensued a si- 
lence, which again was broken by the 
same strange soothing sound; and at 
last there burst forth, in one swelling 
al, a yell of agony so appalling an 
ideous, that, under some impulse of 
ungovernable horror, the man rushed 
to the door, and with his whole strength 
strove to force it open. Whether it 
was that, in his agitation, he had him- 
self but imperfectly turned the handle, 
20 
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or that the door was really secured 
upon the inside, he failed to effect an 
entrance ; and as he tugged and push- 
ed, yell after yell rang louder and 
wilder through the chamber, accompa- 
nied all the while by the same hushed 
sounds. Actually freezing with ter- 
ror, and scarce knowing what he did, 
the man turned and ran down the pas- 
sage, wringing his hands in the extre- 
mity of horror and irresolution. At 
the stair-head he was encountered hy 
General Montague, scared and eazer, 
and just as they met the fearful sounds 
had ceased. 

‘© What is it ?—who—where is your 
master ?” said Montague with the in- 
coherence of extreme agitation. “ Ifas 
anything—for God's sake, is anything 
wrong ?” 

‘Tord have mercy on us, it’s all 
over,” said the man, staring wildly 
toward his master’s chamber. ‘* IIc’s 
dead, sir—lI’m sure he’s dead. 

Without waiting for inquiry or ex- 

lanation, Montacue, closely followed 
iy the servant, hurried to the cham- 
ber-door, turned the handle, and push- 
ed it open. As the door yielded to 
his pressure, the ill-omened bird of 
which the servant had been in search, 
uttering its spectral warning, started 
suddenly from the far side of the bed, 
and flying through the door-way close 
over their heads, and extinguishing, in 
his passage, the candle which Mon- 
tague carried, crashed through the 
skylight that overlooked the lobby, 
and sailed away into the darkness of 
the outer space. 

‘¢There it is, God bless us,” whis- 
pered the man, aftcr a breathless 

ause. 

«©Curse that bird,” muttered the 
general, startled by the suddenness of 
the apparition, and unable to conceal 
his discomposure. 

‘¢The candle is moved,” said the 
man, after another breathless pause 3 
‘* see, they put it by the bed.” 

‘¢Draw the curtains, fellow, and 
don’t stand gaping there,” whispered 
Montague, sternly. 

The man hesitated. 

‘* Hold this, then,” said Montacue, 
impatiently thrusting the candlestick 
into the servant’s hand, and himself 
advancing to the bed-side, he drew the 
curtains apart. The lizht of the can- 
dle, which was still burning at the bed- 
side, fell upon a figure huddled toge- 
ther, and half upright, at the head 
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of the bed. It seemed as though it 
had slunk hack as far as the solid pa- 
nelling would allow, and the hands 
were still clutched in the bed-clothes. 

‘Barton, Barton, Barton!” cried 
the general, with a strange mixture of 
awe and vehemence. He took the can- 
dle, and held it so that it shone full 
upon the face. ‘The features were 
fixed, stern, and white; the jaw was 
fallen; and the sightless eyes, still 
open, gazed vacantly forward toward 
the front of the bed. ‘* God Almighty, 
he’s dead,” muttered the general, as 
he looked upon this fearful spectacle. 
They both continued to gaze upon it 
in silence for a minute or more. “And 
cold, too,” whispered Montague, with- 
drawing his hand from that of the 
dead man. 

‘‘And see, scc—may I never have 
life, sir,’ added the man, after ano- 
ther pause, with a shudder, “ but 
there was something else on the bed 
with him. Look there—look there— 
see that, sir.” 

As the man thus spoke, he pointed 
to a deep indenture, as if caused by a 
heavy pressure, near the foot of the 
bed. 

Montacue was silent. 

‘Come, sir, come away, for God’s 
sake,” whispered the man, drawing 
close up to him, and holding fast by 
his arm, while he glanced fearfully 
round 3 “what good can be done here 
now—come away, tor God’s sake !” 

At this moment they heard the steps 
of more than one approaching, and 
Montague, hastily desiring the ser- 
vant to arrest their progress, endea- 
voured to loose the rigid gripe with 
which the fingers of the dead man 
were clutched in the bed-clothes, and 
drew, as well as he was able, the aw- 
fulfigure into areclining posture; then 
closing the curtains carefully upon it, 
he hastened himself to meet those per- 
sons that were approaching. 
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It is needless to follow the person- 
ages so slichtly connected with this 
narrative, into the events of their af- 
ter life; it is enouch for us toremark, 
that no clue to the solution of these 
mysterious occurrences was ever after 
discovered ; and so long an interval 
having now passed since the event 
which we have just described conclud- 
ed this strange history, it is scarcely 
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to be expected that time can throw 
any new lights upon its dark and in- 
explicable outline. Until the secrets 
of the earth shall be no longer hidden, 
therefore, these transactions must re- 
main shrouded in their original impe- 
netrable obscurity. 

The only occurrence in Captain Bar- 
ton’s former life to which reference 
was ever made, as having any possible 
connexion with the sufterings with 
which his existence closed, and which 
he himscl# seemed to regard as working 
out arctribution for some grievous sin 
of his past life, was a circumstance 
which not for several years after his 
death was broucht to light. The na- 
ture of this disclosure was painful to 
his relatives, and discreditable to his 
memory. As, however, we have cx- 
ercised the caution of employing ficti- 
tious names; and as there are now 
very few living who will be able to re- 
fer to the actors in this drama, their 
real names and places in society, there 
is nothing to prevent our stating, in 
two or three toe the substance of 
this discovery. 

It appeared, then, that some six 
years before Captain Barton's final 
return to Dublin, he had formed, in 
the town of Plymouth, a guilty at- 
tachment, the object of which was the 
daughter of one of the ship’s crew 
under his command. The father had 
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visited the frailty of his unhappy child 
with extreme harshness, and even bru.- 
tality, and it was said that she had 
died heart-broken. Presuming upon 
Barton’s implication in her guilt, this 
man had conducted himself toward 
him with marked insolence, and Bar- 
ton retaliated this, and what he re- 
sented with still more exasperated bit- 
terness—his treatment of the unfor- 
tunate girl—by a systematic exercise 
of those terrible and arbitrary seve- 
ritics which the regulations of the 
navy placed at the command of those 
who are responsible for its discipline. 
The man had at length made his es- 
cape, while the vessel was in port at 
Lisbon, but died, as it was said, in an 
hospital in that town, of the wounds 
intlicted in one of his recent and san- 
guinary punishments. 

Whether these circumstances in re- 
ality bear, or not, upon the occur- 
rences of Barton's after-life, it is, of 
course, Impossible to say. It seems, 
however, more than probable that they 
were, at least in his own mind, closely 
associated with them. But however 
the truth may be, as to the origin and 
motives of this mysterious persecu- 
tion, there can be no doubt that, with 
respect to the agencies by which it 
was accomplished, absolute and impe- 
netrable mystery is like to prevail 
until the day of doom. 
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FIRESIDE HORRORS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THERE are two things in particular 
for which we feel thankful, when we 
sce the year verging to its close, and 
the dusk falling earlier and earlier 
every day. The first is, that we 
never saw 2a ghost ourselves, and 
the second is, that other people did. 
The world does not always consider 
the debt of gratitude it is under, to 
those who have vision for the invisible. 
Winter would not limp more tediously 
away without the long evenings, than 
the long evenings without ghost- 
stories. We do not envy the feelings 
of the man who can get through his 
December without any deeper shud- 
derings than those produced by phy- 
sical cold. We have little sympathy 
with people whose talk, when they 
hitch their chairs closer together about 
a well-heaped hearth, does not in- 
stinctively turn on haunted houses, 
nightmares, and warnings before 
death. To us, the bars of a erate in- 
fallibly suggest the ribs of a skeleton ; 
and as we watch the thin smoke, {flit- 
ting silently up the chimney, our 
thoughts are of things in winding- 
sheets, that glide by moonlight along 
the aisles of ancient churches. In 
what manner our own shadow, danc- 
in¢ behind us on the wall or ceiling, 
mivht affect our imagination at such 
a time, we have no means of saying, 
as we have always felt disinclined to 
the indulgence of any rash curiosity 
on the subject. Who knows what 
other shadow we might sec, if we 
turned round to look at our own? 
And if we saw none bxt our own, the 
spell would be broken, the hearth 
would be disenchanted, the myste. 
tious ‘behind us” would be spoiled 
of its mystery, and that evening’s tale 
of wonder would be told to-listless 
and incredulous ears. We pity the 
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man who, from his place at the Christ- 
mas fireside, has looked behind him ; 
for that man, life has lost its illusions ; 
he has lifted the veil of Isis, and 
‘*seen the Truth” in the shape of his 
grandmother; he has leaped into the 
abyss, and found it just knee-deep. 
The law of the winter evening is— 
look straight into the embers, and 
think of your favourite horror. When 
you ftecl horrorized through and 
through, begin to talk, still looking 
straight into the embers. Horrors 
belong as naturally to the fireside, as 
the fireside belongs to Christmas. 
The cold of the season docs not more 
cravingly demand the genial blaze, than 
the heat of the blaze demands that 
agreeable chill which a churchyard 
reminiscence will send with electric 
swiftness through the blood. The 
passing shiver that runs over you as 
you listen to some chimney-corner 
lecend, of wan women with their 
throats cut, that sit down opposite to 
solitary students at midnight, or of 
hands thrust out of unhallowed graves, 
to point to the murderer as he goes 
by, is as gratefully refrigerant and 
bracing to the nerves as a raspberry 
ice in the dog days. Then, there 1s 
nothing that so much heightens the 
enjoyableness of a ghostly gossip about 
the Yule fire, in an old rambling 
country-house, as the thought of the 
wide staircascs you will by-and-bye 
have to ascend, the long corridors you 
will have to traverse, the dark rooms, 
with their doors standing open, you 
will have to pass, with no company 
but your candle and the echo of your 
footsteps, on your way from that warm 

gour, that lies bathed in the glow 


“of th wood fire, as in the “light of 


setting uns,” to the woe-begone, vast 
chambei with a bed lke a hearse, 
2uU 
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that awaits you at the farthest end of 
the scarce half-inhabited mansion. 
The anticipation of this pilgrimage 
makes the circle round the hearth a 
true magic circle, out of the bounds 
of which no one cares to tread. ‘The 
living world has shrunk to the dimen- 
sions of that charmed ring, and all 
beyond its confines is a dark and 
spectre-peopled void—a world of 
spirits that have heard you talking 
about them. No wonder you have 
little mind to go out into the goblin 
domain, with no better amulet against 
its terrors than a bed-room candle- 
stick, And why should you do so? 
Why not rather pile on more faggots, 
and commend yourself to the safe 
keeping of Vesta, till the ‘ witching 
time of night” be past? Why not 
outwatch the ghosts, and betake your- 
self to your own bed when the first 
cock-crow summons them to theirs? 

If any one doubts that telling ghost- 
stories 1a the proper employment for a 
winter’s night, let him open his win- 
dow, and look out. Can anything 
be more spectral? There is not a hill 
or a hollow in sight, but has put on a 
shroud, and stares at him with a still, 
white face, the phantom of itself. 
The trees stand like giant skeletons, 
lifting their bleached arms towards 
the trooping clouds that hurry across 
the sky, like witches flocking to their 
sabbath. What is all that but a shost- 
story in dumb-show, told by the earth 
to the stars? Ifthe doubter can go 
on doubting in the face of an example 
like this, nothing that we could urge 
In the way of precept would be likely 
to decide him: we give him up, and 
can only hope it may not be our fate 
to have him for a reader. What has 
he to do with our fireside horrors ? 
He is a horror himself, more horrible 
than any that we can conjure up, for 
whatever fireside he sits at. 

Thee, actual reader, we well dis- 
cern to be of a different spirit: come, 
then, and shudder with us, in the first 
place, over some ghastlinesses gleaned 
from a delightful little book, published 
this year by Mr. Burns, and bearing 
the title, most germane to our subject, 
of “ Communications between the 
Seen and the Unseen Worlds.”* 
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You are to suppose, then, that a 
party of friends are assembled, per- 
haps for the Christmas holidays, at a 
house which, from some accidental in- 
dications, we judge to be in the coun- 
try. A starry sky, the sight of which 
it is pronounced ‘almost a pity to 
shut out,” leads the conversation of 
the friends to the comparative beauty 
of the winter and the summer night; 
and the gentler season most naturally 
finds an advocate in a gentle lady of 
the company, who is introduced to 
you by the name of Eusebia. Elo- 
quently does Eusebia plead for the 
season of her preference. The rare 
‘pita of ‘‘painting with words’ is 

ers in a high degree, and you feel, 
as you listen, that the influence of the 
hour she describes is upon you— 


‘*When the west has lost its more 
gaudy hues, and the only trace of the 
departed sun is the calm, still belt of 
green, that reposes above the distant 
hills, as if they were the barriers of 
this world, and that quiet ocean of light 
the gulf which parts us from the realm 
of spirits.” 


Then, she insists further— 


‘* There is the soft scent of the slecp- 
ing flowers, the dewiness of the air, the 
few bright stars that peep through the 
still faintly-illuminated sky ; the joyous 
song, it may be, of the nightingale ; the 
macrry chirp, that seems, wherever you 
go, to be equally close to you, of the 
grasshopper. It is repose in its truest 
sense,—life enough to banish the idea 
that nature, as people talk, can ever 
sleep,—rest enough to lead on the mind to 
a more perfect, even an eternal repose.” 


Eusebia’s friends will not deny that 
the summer night is beautiful; but 
there is one of them, at least—his 
name 18 Pistus—who holds that the 
winter night is more beautiful still, 
or, in any case, that its beauty is of 
a more solemn and spiritual charac- 
ter. Too much of this world, Pistus 
thinks, is mixed up in our ideas of 
the nicht of summer. With its flowers, 
its birds, its dew, and that green 
brightness over the western hills, it 
is of the earth, earthy; it does not 
carry us away to other worlds, but 
throws a colouring of poctry and illu. 
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* «The Unseen World ; commsnications with it, real or imaginary, includin 
Apparitions, Warnings, Haunt«d Places, Prophecies, Aerial Visions, Astrology,’ 
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sion over our enthralment to this. It 
is not so, he exclaims, with the winter 
night !— 


‘¢The sky, and the sky alone, so 
glorious, yet so awful, so spangled with 
brightness, so mysterious in its depth, 
that is all. There is nothing that can 
remind any sense of earth; nay, the 
very cold seems to enhance the solitude, 
to tear away all connexion between 
yourself and external nature, to make 
you feel more utterly lonely. And you 
stand and gaze on those bright worlds, 
till you seem as if you were banished 
into the desolate regions of space; and 
there, without any orb near you, looked 
forth into the perfect blackness around, 
and watched the motions of the worlds 
that above, beneath, and on every side, 
were moving along in their mysterious 
path. It is the time when you feel, if 
ever, that there must be a world of 
spirits; when the mind seems almost 
brought into contact with that invisible 
universe; and when, more than at any 
other period, it longs to know some- 
thing of its future home, and to hear 
some of those ‘unspeakable things 
which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter.’” 


The conversation now turns on the 
strange and dangerous charm which 
we find in every glimpse, real or ima- 
ginary, into things connected with 
the world of the invisible. How, it 
is asked, can we but be interested in 
knowing somewhat of a region of 
being, to the influences of which we 
are, perhaps, hourly exposed—and 
which, hereafter, 1s to receive us as 
its denizens for ever? And yet, what 
peril there must be in attempting to 
raise a curtain which God has drawn, 
and which may conceal what it would 
scare the soul from her earthly taber- 
nacle to sce disclosed! las that eur- 
tain ever been raised? <A thousand 
traditionary voices say it has. Raised 
in prophetic dreams and omens; raised 
in apparitions of the dead; raised in 
pranks and gambolings of elves, de- 
mons and goblins; raised in pacts of 
the evil one with human kind. Raised, 
also, in visits of angels; in miracu- 
lous warnings and interferences of 
heavenly powers in the affairs of men; 
in visions and glimpses of revelation, 
from the sphere of essential light, 
vouchsated to contemplative souls. 
That the invisible world has access by 
many avenues to the visible, the ex- 
perience of all ages attests, and the 
fricnds believe. And now that they 
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have, as it seems, nine December 
evenings to spend together, what em- 
ployment more congenial to the time 
can they find, than ascertaining, if 
they can, the positions of these ave- 
nues, and marking them down, as it 
were, in a kind of spiritual chart? 
In other words, what task can engage 
them, better suited to those long win- 
ter nights, than that suggested by 
Pistus—to inquire into all the methods 
by which the intercommunion of the 
seen with the unseen is carried on? 
They will sct about it forthwith. And, 
hear the wise resolution with which 
they enter upon the inquiry :— 


‘‘In listening to any details which 
the wisdom of the world would reject 
as improbable or impossible, we shall, 
1 hope, be guided by a wiser feeling. 
We will weigh them on their evidence 
only: if that is sufficient to convince a 
man in his every-day conduct, it shall 
be sufficient for us; if not, while we 
stigmatiso nothing as impossible, be- 
cause it is unusual, we shall return a 
verdict of ‘not proven.’” 


The plan to be pursued in the in- 
vestigation is now settled. The mystic 
symbolism by which material nature, 
in such a variety of ways, scems to 
point to spiritual truth, is first to come 
under consideration; then aerial phe- 
nomena, fiery crosses, comets, and 
meteors, whirlwinds, and sudden tem- 
pests—viewed as prognostics of mo- 
mentous events on earth; then the 
various luminous appearances to 
which popular belief has ascribed a 
supernatural character, ‘ stationary 
lights, corpse-lights, St. Elmo’s lights, 
firedrakes, and Will of the Wisp ;” 
then haunted places, and the tribes 
that haunt them, whether classic, as 
‘‘ Nuiads, Fauns, Satyrs, Dryads, 
Hamadryads,” &c., or romantic, as 
‘“* The Brown Man of the Moors, Fai- 
ries, the Good People, Trolls, Tel- 
chens, Pixies, and Pixycolts,” not 
forgetting the more peculiar house- 

oblins, **the old Lar, and our own 
tobin Good-fellow.” Then the 
‘‘ grand question” is to be debated, 
«ff the spirits of the departed have 
ever been permitted to visit the living 
in a visible form ;”. this will give occa- 
sion to speak of the motives of ghostly 
visitations, of death-warnings, of dis- 
closures of secret crimes, of appari- 
tions in fulfilment of a promise, and 
soon. After this will come dreams, 
and the secoud-sight; and, to wind up 
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the whole inquiry, a glance will be 
thrown at the grounds of the once so 
general belief, in astrulory and witch- 
craft. Truly, as one of the friends 
remarks, ‘a comprehensive subject, 
and, if discussed with an unprejudiced 
mind, almost fresh ground.” 

As we are not going, however, to 
review the book, but mercly to cull 
from it anything that seems to us par- 
ticularly available for our present pur- 
pose, of tempering with a licht breath 
of fear the heat of the Christmas 
fire, we will not follow the inquirers 
through the several stages of their 
task. This it will be well worth the 
reader's while to do for himself’; and, 
althouzh the friends took nine nichts 
to gct over the ground, he will find it 
easily accomplished in one. If he has 
a pleasanter night than that one, this 
December, he will have no reason to 
complain of his winter. In the mean- 
time, we will hear Pistus, who is the 
travelled man of the party, tell what 
once befel him on a mountain excur- 
sion in the island of Madeira. 


“T believe that people with the 
strongest nerves have the most dreadful 
fits of panic when they have them at all. 
I have wandered far and wide in the 
most precipitous places of mountains, 
and never felt it but once. I had a 
mind to try if the Pico do Cidrao, one 
of the loftiest, and, at the same time, 
steepest mountains of Madeira, could 


not be scaled from the Pico dos Arriei- 
ros. It was a fine day in spring—we 


tethered our horses on the Arriciros, 
and then, with our mountain-poles, and 
a shepherd for guide, we committed our- 
selves to the narrow isthmus that joins 
the two mountains. Narrow it is—for, 
on either side, it slopes down almost 
perpendicularly into an abyss of some 
two thousand feet; while, at the top, it 
is in many places not more than cight 
feet. broad, and its material of crumb- 
ling scoria. Indeed, so thin is it, that 
it vibrates, or seems to vibrate, in a 
heavy gale. When we had accom- 
plished half the distance, we sat down 
to rest, and gaze at the wonderful 
chasms which opened below us. Seeing 
a small crack in the earth, I looked 
down into that, and lo! the opposite 
chasm was distinctly visible through it. 
At last, however, up ladders of rock, 


assisted by the shepherd's banisters of 


roughly-spun rope, round corners where 
you trusted yoursclf to the youny oak, 
or the sapling @/, and hung for a mo- 
ment over a depth that it makes my 
blood run cold to recollect—now ercep- 
ing along this side of the isthmus, now 
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working like worms along that, we 
stood under the shadow of the great 
Cidrao itself. Here, on a little plat- 
form of turf, my friend sat down, weary 
and sick at heart, while I resolved, 
with a good courage, still to follow my 
guide. Onwe went: the path was a 
ledge of absut cighteen inches, a steep 
precipice above, a steep precipice below, 
all bare rock—no twining root, or 
friendly twig, to give the hand a firm, 
nor even an imaginary hold. Just then 
the northern gale swept a mass of 
clouds into the abyss, and it seemed as 
if we were walking along the edge of 
the world. Ibeean to feel a little un- 
comfortable, when my guide, by wav 
of consoling me, wrenched a large rock 
from its place, and hurled it downwards 
into the clouds. I lost it in that soft 
bed, but half a minute afterwards its 
erash came up from beneath, echoed 
from crag to crag, and seeming as if it 
vame from another world. Oh, I shall 
never forget that moment! My brain 
seemed to turn round, iny limbs to have 
no power of support, and I felt that 
horrible desire of leaping after the rock, 
the descent of which I had just wit- 
nessed. That was my only panic, and 
I thought it would have been my first 
and last.” 


There is nothing chvicusly preterna- 
tural in the above; but, the question 
being raised, to what immediate cause 
we are to attribute the terrible, and 
apparently malign intluenees which, 
in eases of the kind, nature exercises 
over us, a solution is offered, which 
aives to these “ toys of desperation” a 
vhastly character indeed. The speaker 
who undertakes to answer the question 
is named Sophron, and here is what he 
says :— 


“Tf you ask my opinion, Lhave long be- 
lievedit tobethe immediate effect oftemp- 
tation. The name, paxic, proves that the 
spirits who were supposed to haunt wild 
and lonely scenery, were also supposed to 
be pilted with an extraordinary influence 
over the mind; just as, in Gothic lore, 
fairies were gifted with the same power 
of depriving their unwelcome visitants 
of reason. Now, that the evil spirits 
by which we are surrounded, should 
delight in making God’s works, which 
in themselves are very good, occasions 
ofthe misery of man, is extremely likely 
in itself, and consistent withall analogy. 
We do not remember, or we will not 
believe, that the presence of Christians 
must make an inroad on the powers of 
darkness; that they cannot exercise the 
same influence over mankind in such 
regions, as in wild and lonely mountains, 
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which Holy Church can scarcely be 
said to have vindicated,—almost inac- 
cessible to man,—intended, to the end 
of the world, to be none of his, to 
whomever else they may be given. . 
— True, there is a brighter 
side to the picture. Angels may de- 
light in solitudes unstained by sin; and 
eee like those of Chimboraso and 
imalaya, may be, could we only hear 
it, vocal with the songs of the just 
made perfect. But still itis a solemn 
thought that the doom has been once 
ey ci till the reveneration of 
the heavens and carth by fire, must re- 
main in some sense in force, ‘ Cursed 
is the ground for thy sake.’ The Church, 
we know, has a power of reversing this 
curse; but, till she has blest, it remains, 
and must remain. ‘The sorest tempta- 
tions which the history of the Church 
can recount, have taken place in the 
desert; also, I grant you, some of the 
most glorious victories. We must ex- 
pect the one, we may hope for the 
other.” 


We should like to know how So- 
phron would account for the fact, that 
the same giddy impulse which scizes 
the wanderer in the solitudes of the 
Alps or the Andes, is also not unfre- 
quently felt by those who look down 

rom consecrated minster-towers, in 
which christened bells, the terror of 
all imps of darkness, are hung. We 
have felt the solicitations of the dread- 
ful magnetism ourselves, when look- 
ing through the open-work of the 
spire of Strasburg; and more than 
one dizzy brain has yielded to the 
fatal fascination, from the same holy 
height. It is not many ycars since a 
laughing young girl, into whose pure, 
glad soul, the thought of suicide had 
never thrown its shadow, sprang from 
that spire, in such a sudden passion of 
mad terror, to the pavement, five hun- 
dred feet beneath. Now we are ver 
much mistaken in Sophron, or he will 
confess that cathedral steeples, built in 
the ages of faith, are the very anti- 
podes, spiritually, of those wild and 
unchristianized solitudes which “ Holy 
Church can scarccly be said to have 
vindicated.” Exeter Hall may sneer 
at the sacredness of a Strasburg min- 
ster, but Sophron does not believe 
that Luther was the founder of the 
Christian religion ; or that the day of 
Pentecost was that on which the con- 
fession of Augsburg was drawn up. 
How, then, will he account for panics 
occurring on the tops of Catholic and 
devil-dreaded belfries ? 
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Leaving that question, we turn to 
those enigmatical appearances which, 
be they natural or supernatural in 
their origin, are oftenest observed to 
present themselves in situations unre- 
claimed, or unreclaimable by the hand 
of man, from the desolation of the 

rimal curse. Of this kind are the 
ights that lure unwary travellers 
into marshes, or that gleam from 
lonely headlands on stormy nights, 
and draw the inexperienced seaman 
upon sandbanks, or the ledges of a 
rocky shore. Such lights, Pistus tells 
us, arc seen in nights of tempest, along 
the wild capes and crags of Madcira ; 
lancing up and down precipitous cliffs; 
eaping over mountain-chasms and 
ragged beds of torrents; now almost 
dipping in the surf that beats the bot- 
tom of the rocks ; now burning on the 
very brow of the beetling sea-wall. 
‘The fishermen,” says Pistus, * be- 
lieve them to be tormented souls, thus 
working out part of their punishment, 
and testify great horror at the appa- 
rition.” 

All this our philosophy knows how 
to explain ; but Sophron kas something 
to tell, which no theory, that we are 
aware of, will account for. What 
does the reader think of this ?— 


‘“‘There is a bed-room in Lulworth 
Castle, in Dorsetshire, where, on a par- 
ticular spot on the wall, a pale phos- 
phoric licht is always to be seen when 
the windows are darkened. I have 
heard, that to wake in the stillness of the 
night, and to see this pale light glaring 
quietly on you, is a most unpleasant 
thing. And so the proprictors thought, 
for they had the wall pulled down and 
rebuilt, but to no effect ; the light ap- 
peared again, and is to be seen there to 
this day.” 


We confess we do not exactly envy 
the cuest at Lulworth Castle, who has 
to sleep in this particular bed-room, 
after an evening of ghost-stories about 
the Christmas fire. ; 

Under the chapter of death-warn- 
ings, the following is related, and has 
a pleasant touch of horror about it :— 


‘< When a man, whose whole course 
of life had been marked by the most 
flagitious atrocities, was lying on his 
death-bed, near St. Ives (in Cornwall), 
a black ship, with black sails, was ob- 
served to stand in to the bay, into shal- 
lows where seamen felt convinced that 
no ship of that apparent burden could 
float. At the moment the soul passed 
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from the body, the vessel stood out 
again, nor was it ever seen more.” 


We do not know whether the rea- 
der will be affected as we were, by 
the following account of a dream; but 
we own that few things of the kind 
have impressed us more disagreeably, 
Sophron loquitur :— 


‘A married lady of my acquaintance 
dreamed that she was compelled one Sun- 
day to stay at home, while the rest of 
her family went to church; that the 
house was one which she had never seen 
before; that she heard a knock at the 
door, and went to open it; that a man 
of most ill-favoured appearance entered, 
and began to insult her, on which she 
awoke in terror. Some time after, she 
removed temporarily to another house, 
and it so fell out, that one Sunday she 
stayed at home herself, in order that the 
rest of her family might be able to go 
to church. While there alone, she heard 
a knock at the front door, and there 
being no one else in the house, went 
down to open it. When she had reached 
the hall, the remembrance of her dream 
flashed in an instant across her mind, 
oe she had not sufficient faith in it to 

esitate about opening the door. She 
did so; and behold! there stood a man, 
the exact counterpart of him whom she 
had seen in her dream. She shut the 
door in his face, locked and bolted it, 
and awaited the return of her family in 
creat agitation. The man (whoever he 
was) could not be found. Now that 
ihig was a providential warning of dan- 
yer, it is hardly possible to deny.” 


The mention of dreams leads to 
that of second-sight, and this to pre- 
dictions of death in general. Relat- 
ing to this topic, a curious circum- 
stance is mentioned, recorded in the 
account of the plague that depopulated 
Rome during the pontificate of St. 
Agatha, In the dead of the night, a 
knock, sometimes single, sometimes 
repeated, was heard at the door of 
doomed houses, whether at the time 
infected or not; and as many knocks 
as were heard in the night, so many 
deaths followed on the succeeding day. 
There is something horrible in the 
thought of theso knocks, falling at 
intervals along the silent streets, in 
the darkness of night. It vives you 
the feeling as if the plague were 
going from door to door, making up 
the list of her next batch of victims. 
A different kind of death-warning, and 
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one perhaps still more frightful in its 
character, accompanied, as we have 
read somewhere, the plague with which 
Basle was visited at the end of the 
sixteenth century; the dying them- 
selves, in the unconscious fantastic 
babblings and delirium of the last 
moments, announced the names of 
those who were to die next after them. 

Apparitions of the dead affect us 
with a profounder sense of terror than, 
perhaps, any other form in which the 
powers of the unscen realm can ap- 
roach us. It is not mere terror; it 
1s terror combined with shuddering 
antipathy—with a loathing which the 
idea of no naturally bodiless being, 
however evil, awakes. The blood 
does not curdle so at the thought of 
a purely diabolical visitation, as at 
that of finding yourself face to face 
with one who has been what you are— 
with a man who has died, and been 
buried. You cannot, in imagining 
such a visitant, escape the association 
of the corpse, and the grave-clothes, 
and the atmosphere of death, and all 
the characteristics of mortality which 
our morthl nature, just because it is 
mortal, recoils from with the most in- 
vineible abhorrence. In presenting 
to the reader, therefore, some account 
of such apparitions, we feel that we 
are got to the right horrors, the hor- 
rors par excellence; and so, without 
further pretace, we transcribe the fol- 
lowing story, related by our friend 
Sophron, in the words of Lady Fan- 
shawe :— 


‘* And here (she says) I cannot omit 
relating the following story, confirmed 
by Sir Thomas Baber, Sir Arnold 
Breamer, the Dean of Canterbury, with 
many more gentlemen and persons of 
that town. There lived, not far from 
Canterbury, a gentleman called Colonel 
Colcpepper, whose mother was wedded 
unto Lord Strangford. This gentleman 
had a sister, who lived with him, as the 
world said, in too much love. She mar- 
ried Mr. Porter. This brother and 
sister being both atheists, and living a 
life according to their profession, went 
in a frolic unto the vault of their ances- 
tors, where, before they returned, they 
pulled some of their father’s and of their 
mother’s hairs. Within a few days 
after, Mrs. Porter fell sick and died. 
Her brother kept her body in a cuffin in 
his buttery, saying it would not be long 
before he died, and then they would 
both be buried together; but from the 
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night of her death, till the time that wo 
were told the story (which was three 
months), they say that a head, as cold 
as death, with curled hair like his sis- 
ter’s, did ever lie by hin when he slept, 
notwithstanding he removed to several 
places and countries to avoid it; and 
several persons told us they have felt 
this apparition.” 


Lady Fanshawe's high character, 
Sophron justly remarks, leaves no 
room for the least hesitation in receiy- 
ing this story, one of the most singular 
that he knows. Pistus agrees that the 
story is singular, and, we think, so 
will the reader. Nor is it more sin- 
gular than frightful: we cannot con- 
ecive a truer hell on earth than that 
the being who had been your partner 
in sin while alive, should retuse to 
quit you when dead. 

Here is a story less horrible, though 
scarcely less strange. ‘The names of 
the parties concerned, it 1s mentioned, 
are altered, some of them being still 
alive :— 


‘Lord F. was on his travels on the 
Continent, when he met a young man 
engaged in a similar way, with whom 
he grew very familiar, Mr. G. (for so 
I will call his friend) gave him, in the 
course of conversation, to know that 
the end of his life had been predicted to 
him, and that he had some grounds for 
believing that this prediction was not 
without its weight and credibility. ‘ As 
how ?’ asked Lord F. ‘1 was travel- 
ling with two friends,’ replied the other, 
‘in Italy, and at Florence we agreed to 
have our nativities cast by a woman 
there, who had a great reputation for 
astrological skill. She foretold that 
none of us would live long, and named 
the days on which we should each die. 
My two friends are dead, and that at 
the time she named: it remains to sce 
whether her prediction will be verified 
in me.” ‘Pooh, pooh! cried Lord F., 
‘a mere coincidence; impossible that it 
should happen a third time. But what 
is the day she named?’ Mr. G. named 
one about six months distant. ‘ And 
where shall you be then?’ pursued Lord 
F. ‘At Paris,’ ‘ Why, I shall be there 
too. Let it be an engagement. Come 
you and dine with me on that very day 
at seven o'clock, and keep up your spi- 
rits till then. I shall be found at No. 
——, Rue de ——. Do you agree to 
the bargain 2? § Willingly,’ replied the 
other, and ina short space of time the 
friends separated. The six months 
passed, and a little before the appointed 
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day, Lord F. found himself in Paris. 
He sent a note to Mr. G., to remind 
him of his engavement, and received for 
answer that he would come. However, 
aday or two after, another note was 
broucht him, in which Mr. G. satd that 
he was not very well, and must postpone 
the pleasure of dining with Lord F. till 
another tine; that the indisposition was 
very trifling, and ere long he hoped to 
have the pleasure of waiting upon him. 
Lord F. thought no more of the matter, 
ordered dinner on the day that had been 
named at seven, for himself, and about 
six o'clock sent+is servant to Mr. G.’s 
with a merely formal inquiry how he 
was. Seven o’clock came; Lord F. sat 
down to dinner, when, just as he was 
bevinning his meal, the door opened, 
and in walked Mr. G. We walked in, 
it is true, but he said not a word, went 
up to the table, and went out again. 
Lord F. was alarmed, and rang the bell, 
and it was answered by the servant 
whom he had sent with the message of 
inquiry. ‘How is Mr. G.?’ he demand- 
ed. ‘Dead, my lord,’ was the reply: 
‘he died just as I reached his house.’ ” 


Apparitions of beasts form a puz- 
zling chapter in phantomology, and 
have something very demonish about 
them. Every one remembers 


* TIim of whom the story ran, 
Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man.” 


But it is when they come as warnings 
of the approach of death, that phantom 
brute-shapes sugzest the most dis- 
quieting apprehensions. Here is an 
instance of the kind, which, Sophron 
says, comes to him so attested, that he 
realy knows not how to disbelieve 
it :— 


‘* A family in the east of England has 
a tradition, that the appearance of a 
black doe portends the death of one of 
its members. It was not, I believe, 
said that no death took place without 
such warning, but only that when the 
apparition occurred, its meaning was 
certain. The eldest son of this family 
married. He knew not whether to be- 
lieve or to disbelieve the legend. On 
the one hand, he thought it superstitious 
to receive it; and on the other, he could 
not, inthe face of so much testimony, alto- 
gether reject it. In this state of doubt, 
the thing being in itself unpleasant, he 
resolved to say nothing on the sub- 
ject to his young wile. It could only, 
he thought, worry and harass her, and 
could not, by any possibility, do any 
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good. He kept his resolution. In due 
course of time he had a family, but of 
the apparition he saw nothing. At 
length one of his children was taken ill, 
I think with the small-pox; but the 
attack was slieht, and not the least 
danger was apprehended. He was sit- 
ting down to dinner with his wife, when 
she said, ‘I will just step up stairs and 
see how the child is going on, and will 
be back again in a moment.’ She went, 
and returning rather hastily, said, ‘the 
child is asleep ; but pray go up stairs, 
for there is a large black dog lying on 


his bed; go and drive it out of the 
house.” The father had no doubt of the 
result. He went up stairs; there was 


no black doy tu be seen, but the child 
was dead.” 


Pistus immediately “ caps” this sto- 
ry with one of a family in Sussex, in 
which a white rabbit appears, a few 
hours before death, to the sick man 
himself, <After all, a white rabbit is 
not so suspicious a messenger to come 
for you, from the other world, as a 
black dog; though they are both of 
them unclean beasts, too. 

Dwarfs, gnomes, and other spirits of 
& eTossnatureand sullen mood, have al- 
ways, and inallcountries, been believed 
to haunt mines, and, as caprice sways 
them, sometimes to obstruct, some- 
times to help the miners in their work. 
Many northern tales of the “ wild and 
wonderful” are founded on this belief, 
which, in some mountainous reions, 
is not yet extinct. ‘These spirits of 
the mine were not regarded with un- 
mixed dread; only care was taken 
not to offend them, for they were 
easily moved to anger, and their re- 
venge was terrible. Retzel, a Ger- 
man writer of the last century, who, 
being a Bergrath, or director of mines, 
must have been well acquainted with 
the subject, tells us a good deal about 
them. Ie says they rarely let. them- 
selves be scen in a defined shape, but 
rather make themselves heard under 
ground, in the pits where the miners 
work, and particularly when either a 
great picce of good fortune or a great 
calamity is near, <At night, when 
few, or on holidays, when none of the 
miners are in the pits, they have their 
sport, and make a noise as if the work 
were going on in the briskest manner, 
especially in such pits as promise 
something good, Ilence, judges the 
good Bervrath, it appears that they 
intend, by such noises, to give a 
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hint to the miners to work im these 
places, and to win the blessing which 
God has therein laid, and to ‘pring it 
to light. When these spirits are not 
provoked, they do no hurt to any one ; 
but he who mocks or speaks scornfully 
of them is sure not to escape their re- 
sentment, but, in ascending and de- 
scending, is squeezed or otherwise hurt 
by them. And it is a belief of the 
mincrs that he who is so hurt, if he 
relate betore the ninth day what has 
befallen lim, must on the ninth day 
die, of which there are many ex- 
amples. 

Of these berg-mannikins there would 
seem to be two sorts, for some, when 
they appear, or make themselves heard, 
bring good furtune, some evil. They 
seldom take a visible form; but sue +h 


"as do, show themselves in the appear- 


ance of a diminutive miner, with a 
burning lamp; these portend good 
luck, and indicate rich veins of ore to 
be in the places where they are scen. 

Oftener the hght only is seen, gliding 
swiftly, as if carricd by one that ran, 
but the bearer appears not. ‘These 
lights burn blue, and the brighter they 

are, the better the omen. On the 
other hand, when visions of beasts or 
of monsters appear under ground, it is 
an evil prognostic, and commonly 
there follows thereupon great ill-tor- 
tune. 

These spirits, Retzel savs, are no 
devils or internal ancels, fallen trom 
a better state, but they, as well as 
the spirits of fire, air, and water, are 
crcatures sprung from the clements, 
have no higher nature than that of the 
elements, and will be destroyed with 
the elements when the present system 
of things ceases to be. Vice or virtue 
cannot be attributed to them, any 
more than to the winds, the tloods, or 
the hightnings; they have their fits of 
good “and. ill- humour, their spells of 
fair weather and foul; they are friendly 
to man or untriendly, just as the cle- 
ments are, with just: as little merit. and 
as little blame. But mines are some- 
times haunted by a diflerent kind of 
spirits, as Sophron shows in the tullow- 
Ing story :— 


“You know that the Whitchaven 
mines run out far underneath the sea, 
and are some of the most terrible in 
Eneland. A man who had worked all 
his life in them, and had always borne 
a high character, was laid on his death- 
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bed, and sent for the clergyman of his 
parish, to whom he had been previously 
known. Iknow not of what kind the 
disease was; it was one, Lam assured, 
at all events, that did not affect his 
mind in the least, and that, during the 
whole of the account which Lam going 
to give you, he was perfectly and imoust 
manifestly himself. He related it on 
the word of a dying man. He assured 
the priest that it was no uncommon 
thing in the mines, for the voices of 
ieee who had long been dead, to be 
vcard as in conversation or debate. 1 
do not think he said that apparitions 
were seen, but he affirmed that they 
were heard to pass along the passages 
with a loud kind of rushing noise; that 
the miners, as far as possible, got out 
of the way on these occasions; that the 
horses emploved in the mines would 
stand still and tremble, and fall into a 
cold sweat; and that this was univer- 
sally known to be a thing that might 
occur any time. One remarkable in- 
stance he gave. The overseer of the 
mine he used to work was, for many 
years, a Cumberland man, but being 
found guilty of some unfair proceedings, 
he was dismissed ef the proprietors 
from his post, though employed in an 
inferior situation. The new overseer 
was a Northumberland man, who had 
the burr that distinguishes that county 
very strongly. To this person the de- 
graded overseer bore the strongest 
hatred, and was heard to say that some 
day he would be his ruin. He lived, 
however, in apparent friendship with 
him; but one day they were both de- 
stroved together by the fire-dainp. It 
was believed in the mine that, preferring 
revenge to lite, the ex-overseer had 
taken his successor, less acquainted 
than he with the localities of the mine, 
into a place where he knew the fire- 
damp to exist, and that without a safety- 
lamp, and had thus contrived his destruc- 
tion. But ever after that time, in the 
place where the two men perished, their 
voices micht be heard high in dispute— 
the Northumbrian burr being distinetly 
audible, and so also the well-known 
pronunciation of the treacherous mur- 
derer.” 


We will give but one more story 
out of this volume: the scene of it 13 
laid on board a Brazil packet :— 


‘© 4 lady was lying on the sofa in the 
ladies’ saloon, when, to her surprise, a 
gentleman entered it from the grand 
saloon, and passing through it, went 
out by the door that led towards the 
hold. " She was much astonished, both 
that any one should enter the room at 
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all, at least without knocking, and at 
not recognizing the gentleman who did 
so, as she had associated with the pas- 
sengers for some days, She mentioned 
the matter to her husband, who said 
that he must have been confined to his 
berth till then, but that it would per- 
haps: appear, when the passengers sat 
down to dinner, who he was. At dinner- 
time the lady carefully examined her 
companions, and was positive that no 
such person was among them. She 
asked the captain if there were any pas- 
senger not then at table. He answered 
her, that there was not. She never for- 
got the circumstance, though her hus- 
band treated it as amere fancy, and 
thought no more of it. Some time after- 
wards she was walking with him in 
London, when she pointed out a gentle- 
man inthe street, and said, with some 
agitation, ‘There! there! that is the 
Ta whom I saw on board the packet. 
Jo ro and speak to him—pray do go 
and ask him if he was not there.’ ‘ Im- 
possible, my dear,’ replied her husband ; 
‘he would think that I meant to insult 
him.’ However, his wife's importunity 
and agitation prevailed. Stepping up 
to the «entleman she had pointed out, 
and apologizing for the liberty he was 
about to take, ‘Pray, sir,’ said he, ‘may 
Task whether you were on board the 
Brazil packet at such a time ?’ 
‘No, sir,’ replied the person addressed, 
‘T certainly was not; but may I inquire 
why you thought that Iwas?’ The in- 
terrovator related the circumstance, 
‘What day was it?’ asked the other. 
That having been settled, ‘Well, sir,’ 
said the stranger, ‘it is a very remark- 
able circumstance that I had a twin 
brother, so like myselfthat no one could 
tell us apart. He died, poor fellow, in 
America, on that very day.’ 

“The most remarkable point (ob- 
serves Pistus) in that story, is its local- 
ism, so to speak. A man dies in Ame- 
rica, and his spirit is seen, on that very 
day, on board a ship between America 
and England, as if crossing from one 
country to the other.” 





Here we take leave of this very 
pleasant Christmas party, not without 
renewing our recommendation to the 
reader, to cultivate their further ac- 
quaintanee. We have put before him 
some of the stories they tell, but we have 
said nothing tohim of the delightful way 
in which they talk about these stories. 
We have passed over all their practi- 
eal reflections on the subject of their 
discourse, all their reasonings as to 
the credibility of the things related, 
or of preternatural relations in gene- 
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ral; all, in short, in the little volume, 
that is calculated to make the reader 
a better man. The reason is, we don’t 
want. to make the reader a better man, 
but merely a more uneasy one. We 
appeal to his nerves, not to his con- 
science. Our aim is not to improve, 
but to friechten him. Besides, if he 
thinks reflections upon the stories he 
has been reading would do him good, 
what is to hinder him from making as 
many as he pleases? There they are ; 
Iet him reflect upon them for himself. 

We now turn to another treasury 
of horrors, to wit, Mr. Joseph Glan. 
vil’s ** Collection of Relations, in proof 
of the real existence of Apparitions, 
Spirits, and Witches,” published in 
the year 1688, the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten epoch of Britain’s dcliverance 
from brass money and wooden shoes, 
and of Ireland's from money and 
shoes of any material whatever. 

The following narrative is contained 
in a letter of Doctor Hzekias Burton 
to Doctor Henry More :— 


‘About ten years ago, one Mr. 
Bower, an antient man, living at Guild- 
ford in Surrey, was, upon the highway, 
not far from that place, found newly 
murdered, very barbarously, having ono 

reat cut cross his throat, and another 
joa his breast. ‘Two men were seized 
upon suspicion, and put into gaol at 
Guildford, to another, who had before 
been committed for robbing, as 1 sup- 

ose. ‘That night this third man was 
awakened about one of the clock, and 
greatly territied with an old man, who 
had a creat gash cross his throat, almost 
from car to ear, and a wound down his 
breast. He also came in stooping, and 
holding his hand to his back: thus he 
appeared, but said nothing. The thief 
called to his two new companions ; they 
grumbled at him, but made no answer. 

‘In the morning he had retained so 
lively an impression of what he had 
secn, that he spoke to them to the same 
purpose again, and they told him it was 
nothing but his phantasie. But he was 
so fully persuaded of the reality of the 
apparition, that he told two others of it, 
and it came to the ears of Mr. Reading, 
justice of peace in Surrey, and cousin 
to the gentleman that was murdered. 

‘He immediately sent for the pri- 
soner, and asked him in the first place, 
whether he was born or had lived about 
Guildford? To which he answered, 
No. Secondly, he inguired if he knew 
avy of the inhabitants of that town, or 
of the neighbourhood? He replied that 
he was a stranger to all thereabout. 
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Then he inquired, if he had ever heard 

of one Mr. Bower? He said, No. 

After this he examined him for what 

cause those two other men were impri- 

soned? ‘To which he answered, he 

ea not, but supposed for some rob- 
ery. 

‘* After these preliminary interroca- 
tories, he desired him to tell him what 
he had seen in the night? Which he 
immediately did, exactly according to 
the relation he (Mr. Reading) had 
heard, and J gave before. And withal 
described the old gentleman so by his 
picked beard, and that he was, as he 
called it, rough on his cheeks, and that 
the hairs of his face were black and 
white, that Mr. Reading saith, he him- 
self could not ave given a more exact 
description of Mr. Bower than this 
was. He told the highwayman that he 
must give him his oath (though that 
would signify little from such a rogue), 
to which the man readily consented, 
and took oath before the justice of all 
this. 

‘‘Mr. Reading being a very discrect 
man, concealed the story from the jury 
at the assizes, as knowing that this 
would be no evidence according to law. 
However, the friends of the murdered 
gentleman had been very inquisitive, 
and discovered several suspicious cir- 
cumstances. One of which was, that 
those two men had washed their clothes, 
and that some stains of blood remained. 
Another, that one of them had denied 
he ever heard that Mr. Bower was dead, 
where as he had in another place con- 
fest it two hours before. Upon these 
and such-like evidences, these two were 
condemned and executed, but denied it 
to the last. But one of them said, the 
other could clear him if he would, which 
the by-standers understood not. 

‘“‘ After some time a tinker was 
hanged (where, the gentleman has for- 
got), who at his death said, that the 
murder of Mr. Bower of Guildford was 
his greatest trouble. For he had a 
hand init; he confesseth he struck him 
a blow onthe back which fetcht him 
from his horse, and when he was down, 
those other men that were arraigned 
and executed for it, cut his throat and 
rifled him. This is the first story which 
J had irom Mr. Reading himself, who is 
a very honest, prudent person, and not 
credulous.” 


In the same repertory is contained 
an account of the apparition of Edward 
Ayon, of Marlborough, which was 
seen by his son-in-law, Thomas God- 
dard, of the same place, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, leaning over a 
stile on the highway between Marl. 
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borough and Ogborn. Goddard had 
a good deal of conversation with the 
ghost on family matters. It appeared 
to him several times, and in different 
places; looked in upon him at seven 
o’clock of a November evening, throuch 
his shop-window, and met him as he 
rode down the hill on the way from 
Chilton, ‘between the Manor-house 
and Axford farm-field,” in the shape 
of ‘* somewhat like a hare,” at which 
his horse started, and threw him in 
the dirt: on getting on his feet again, 
after this fall, he saw the ghost in its 
proper shape, standing about eight 
feet directly before him in the way, 
and it said to him, ** Thomas, bid 
William Avon (that was the chost’s 
son) take the sword that he hath of 
me, which is now in his house, and 
carry it to the wood as ye goto Alton, 
to the upper end of the wood by the 
wayside ; for with that sword I did 
wrong above thirty years ago, and he 
never prospered since he had that 
sword.” ‘Lhen, after various other 
directions about family affairs, the 
spirit vanished. 

Goddard went to the mayor of 
Marlborouch, and made a formal de- 
osition of the above circumstances. 
‘he mayor ordered him to do as the 
apparition had directed; and the next 
morning, at nine o'clock, he and _ his 
brother-in-law, William Avon, went 
with the sword, and laid it down in the 
copse, near the place the ghost had ap- 
pointed Goddard to carry it. As they 
left the spot, Goddard again saw the ap- 
parition of Edward Avon, standing 
by the place where the sword was 
laid, and called out to his brother-in- 
law, ‘There is the apparition of our 
father!” William Avon said he saw 
nothing ; upon which, Goddard tell on 
his knees, and prayed, “ Lord! open 
his eyes that he may see it ;” to which 
the other, instead of ‘ Amen,” re- 
sponded, ‘Lord! grant I may not 
see it, if it be thy blessed will.” The 
apparition then beckoned to Goddard, 
and said, “* Thomas, take up the sword, 
and tollow me.” Goddard took u 
the sword, and followed the appari- 
tion about ten perches further into 
the copse, where he laid down the 
sword again. <At this time he saw 
something stand by the apparition, 
hike a mastiff dog, of a brown colour. 
On Goddard’s laying down the sword, 
the apparition took it up, and going 
a few paces farther, pointed with it to 
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the ground, and said, ‘‘ In this place 
lies buried the body of him whom I 
murdered in the year 1635 (thirty- 
nine years before), which is now rot- 
ten, and turned to dust.” Goddard 
asked him why he had committed this 
murder, and the ghost said, 1 took 
money from the man, and he contended 
with me, and so I murdered him.” 
Then Goddard said, ‘‘ What would 
you have me do in this thing?” and 
the ghost said, ‘* This is that the world 
may know that I murdered a man, 
and buried him ig. this place in the 
year 1635.” +, 

The place to which the ghost pointed 
was a dry and bare spot, on which no- 
thing crew, and which, as Goddard de- 
scribed it, was like a grave sunk-in.” 
As the two brothers-in-law went away 
together, Avon contessed to Goddard 
that he had heard the voice of the ghost, 
but had neither been able todistinguish 
the words, nor to see the speaker. 

Against the credit of this story, Mr. 
Glanyil mentions two things that 
were alleged by people in Marlbo- 
rouch, who knew Thomas Goddard ; 
that first, about a year before he saw, 
or aflirmed he had seen, his father-in- 
law’s apparition, he left off going to 
church (vf which he had been a dili- 
gent frequenter), and ‘ fell off wholly 
to the noncontormists ;" and the other, 
that he was sometimes troubled with 
epileptic fits. But to these reasons 
Mr. Glanvil docs not allow much 
weight; observing, that a man’s falling- 
off to the nonconformists, though it 
may argue a vacillancy of his judg- 
ment, yet affords not any presumption 
of a defect in his external senses, as 
if a dissenter were less able to discern 
when he saw or heard anything than 
a sound churchman. In this we agree 
with Mr. Glanvil: it is not sight that 
a dissenter wants, but faith, As to 
the epileptic fits, our own opinion Is, 
that Goddard’s liability to these was 
the very thing that made him also 
capable of seeing ghosts. However, 
our author will not say positively but 
what the apparition may have been 
«some ludicrous goblin,” personat- 
ing the ghost of old Avon, merely to 
mystity, or ‘take arise out of” the 
son-in-law, For Porphyrius has noted, 
that demons do sometimes personate the 
souls of the deceased ; and the learned 
Von Meyer of Frankfurt confirms this 
by many instances within his own expe- 
rience. It ought to be observed that 
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there were no bones found in the 
place pointed out by the spectre, but 
this, after forty years or nigh, is not 
surprising. 

ere follows a story “ Of a Dutch- 
man that could see ghosts, and of the 
ghost he saw in the town of Wood- 
bridge, in Suffolk” :— 


‘¢Mr. Broom, the minister of Wood- 
bridge in Suffolk, meeting one day, in 
a barber’s shop, in that town, a Dutch 
lieutenant (who was blown up with Op- 
dam, and taken alive out of the water, 
and carried to that town, where he was 
a prisoner at large), upon the occasion 
of some discourse, was told by him that 
he could see ghosts, and that he had 
seen divers. Mr. Broom rebuking him 
for talking so idly, he persisted in it 
very stiffly. Some days after, lighting 
upon him again, he askt him whether 
he had seen any ghost since his coming 
to that town? To which he replyed, 
* No.’ 

‘¢ But not long after this, as they were 
walking together up the town, he said 
to Mr. Broom, ‘ Yonder comes a ghost.’ 
He seeing nothing, askt him where- 
about it was? The other said, ‘It is 
over against such a house, and it walks 
looking upwards towards such a side, 
swinging one arm, with a glove in its 
hand.’ He said, moreover, that when it 
came near them, they must give way to 
it; that he ever did so, and some that 
have not done so have suffered for it. 
Anon he said, ‘’Tis just upon us; let’s 
out of the way.” Mr. Broom, believing 
all to be a fiction, as soon as he said 
these words, took hold of his arm, and 
kept him by force inthe way. But as 
he held him, there came such a force 
against them, that he was flung into 
the middle of the street, and one of the 
palms of his hands, and one knee, 
bruised and broken by the fall, which 
put him for a while to excessive pain. 

‘‘But spying the lieutenant lye like 
a dead man, he got up as soon as he 
could, and applied himself to his relicf. 
With the help of others he got him into 
the next shop, where they poured strong 
water down his throat, But for some 
time could discern no life in him. At 
length, what with the strong water, 
and what with well chafing him, he 
began to stir, and when he was come 
to himself, his first words were, ‘I will 
show you no more ghosts.’ Then he 
desired a pipe of tobacco, but Mr. 
Broom told him he should take it at his 
house; for he feared, should he take it 
so soon there, it would make him sick. 

‘‘Thereupon they went together to 
Mr. Brvom’s house, where they were no 
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sooner entering in, but the bell rang 
out. Mr. Broom presently sent his 
maid to learn who was dead. She 
brought word that it was such a one, a 
taylor, who dyed suddenly, though he 
had been in a consumption a long time. 
And inquiring after the time of his 
death, they found it was as punctually 
as it could be guessed at the very time 
when the ghost appeared. The ghost 
had exactly this taylor’s known gate, 
who ordinarily went with one arm 
swinging, and a glove in that hand, and 
looking on one side upwards.” 


In a story of a butler in Ireland, 
who was like to have been carried 
away by spirits, because he went out 
to buy cards for his master on a Sun- 
day afternoon, the most remarkable 
point is, that he “‘ was perceived to 
rise from the ground, whereupon Mr. 
Greatrix (Valentine Greatrix, or 
Greatrakes, of Cappoquin, the fa- 
mous magnetizer of the seventeenth 
century) and another lusty man clapt 
their arms over his shoulders, one of 
them before him and the other behind, 
and weighed him down with all their 
strencth. But he was forcibly taken 
up from them, and they were too weak 
to keep their hold; and for a consi- 
derable time he was carried in the air 
to and fro over their heads, several of 
the ale | still running under him 
to prevent his being hurt if he should 
fall, and was caught before he came 
to the ground, and had by that means 
no hurt.” This took place at the 
house and in the presence of the Earl 
of Orrery. 

Another curious point in this case 
is, that a spectre came to this butler 
at night, bringing with it a grey li- 
quor im a wooden dish, which it bid 
him drink off (as a cure for fits that 
he had), but he would not. At this 
the spectre was angry, and upbraided 
him with his suspicious temper ; but 
told him if he would drink plantain- 
juice, it would cure him of one sort of 
his fits (for he had two), but he should 
earry the other to his grave. He asked 
whether he should take the juice of 
the roots or the leaves, and received 
answer, the roots. 

Sophron, in that book about the 
‘*Unseen World,” refers to this story, 
and condemns it as tending to * cor- 
porealize our notions of spirits.” But 
this seems to be said without due re- 
flection; for, first, we ought to ask, 
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whence are our “notions of spirits” 
derived, that we should make agree- 
ment with them the test of facts? 
And then, it is not a very reasonable 
doctrine that a spirit, which can move 
a body, cannot move anything that 
the body can move. 

The floating of persons, who are un- 
der spiritual influence, in the air, is 
no uncommon phenomenon. We have 
been informed by an eye-witness, that 
one of the ladics at Port-Glascow, who 
“spoke with tongues” in the year 
1830, flew about the room in which 
the prophesyings were held, for some 
time, without touching the floor. <A 
similar phenomenon is the riding of 
witches through the air to their sab- 
bath. On which aubject, Doctor 
Antony Horneck, a weighty divine of 
the seventeenth century, speaks as 
follows :— 


‘That a spirit can lift up men and 
women, and grosser substances, ‘and 
convey them through the air, I question 
no more than I doubt that the wind can 
overthrow houses, or drive stones and 
other heavy bodies upward from their 
centre. And were I to make a person 
of a dull understanding apprehend the 
nature of a spirit, 1 would represent it 
to him under the notion of an intelligent 
wind, or a strong wind, informed by a 
highly rational soul—as a man may be 
called an intelligent piece of earth. And 
this notion David seemed to favour, 
‘when speaking of these creatures, 
Psalm civ. 4, he tells us that God makes 
his angels wind, for in the original it 
is my4; and most certainly if they be 
so, they must be reasonable windy sub- 
stances ; nor doth the expression which 
immediately follows in that verse cross 
this exposition—viz., that he makes his 
ministers a flaming fire; for it’s no 
new opinion that some of those invisible 
substances are of a fiery, and others of 
an aicry nature: and as we, God gives 
rational creatures here on earth, bodies 
composed of grosser matter, why should 
it seem incongruous for him to give ra- 
tional creatures above us bodies of a 
subtiler and thinner matter, or such 
matter as those higher regions do af- 
ford? And if wind, breaking forth from 
the caverns of hills and mountains, have 
such force as makcs us very often stand 
amazed at the effects, what energy 
might we suppose to be in wind, were 
it informed by reason, or a reasonable 
being ?” 


A curious thing happened in the 
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year 1659, at Crossen in Silesia, ofan 
apothecary’s servant. The chief ma- 
gistrate of that town at that time was 
the Princess Elizabeth Charlotte, a 
person famous in her generation. In 
the spring of the year, one Christo- 
pher Moniek, a native of Serbest, a 
town belonging to the princes of An- 
halt, servant to an apothecary, died, 
and was buried with the usual cere- 
monies of the Lutheran church. A 
few days after his decease, a shape ex- 
actly like his in face, clothes, stature, 
mien, &c., appeared in the apothe- 
cary’s shop, where he would set him- 
self down, and walk sometimes, and 
take the boxes, pots, glasses off of the 
shelves, and sct them again in their 
places, and sometimes try and exa- 
mine the goodness of the medicines, 
weigh them in a pair of scales, pound 
the drugs with a mighty noise in a 
mortar, nay serve the people that came 
with their bills to the shop, take their 
moncy, and lay it up safe in the coun- 
ter; in a word, do all things that a 
journeyman in such cases used to da. 
He looked very ghastly upon those 
that had been his fellow-servants, who 
were afraid to say anything to him, 
and his master being sick at that time 
of the gout, he was often very trouble- 
some to him, would take the bills that 
were brought him out of his hand, 
snatch away the candle sometimes, 
and put it behind the stove. At last, 
he took a cloak that hung in the shop, 
put it on and walked abroad; but 
minding nobody in the streets, went 
along, entered into some of the citi- 
zens’ houses, and thrust himself into 
company, especially of such as he had 
formerly known, yet saluted nobody, 
nor spoke to any one but to a maid- 
servant, whom he met hard by the 
church-yard, and desired to go home 
to his master’s house, and die in a 
ground-chamber, where she would find 
an inestimable treasure ; but the maid, 
amazed at the sizht of him, swooncd ; 
whereupon he lift her up, but left such 
a mark on her flesh with lifting her, 
that it was to be seen for some time 
after. The maid having recovered 
herself, went home, but fell despe- 
rately sick upon it, and in her illness 
discovered what Monigk had said to 
her, and accordingly digged in the 
place she had named, but found no- 
thine but an old decayed pot, with a 
hemulites or bloodstone in it, The 
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princess hereupon caused the young 
man’s body to be digged up, which 
they found putrilie d, ‘with purulent 
matter tlowing from it, and the mas- 
ter being advised to remove the young 
man’s couds, linen, clothes, and things, 
he Jett behind him when he died, out 
of the house, the spirit thereupon lett 
the house, and was heard of no more. 

Another curious thing happened in 
1673, at Reichenbach in Silesia, in 
which also an apothecary was con- 
cerned, who after his death appeared 
to divers of his acquaintance, and 
cried out that in his lifetime he had 
poisoned several men with hig drugs, 
Thereupon the magistrates of the 
town, after consultation, took up his 
body and burnt it ; which being done, 
the spirit disappeared, and wits seen 
no more. This was stated to Doctor 
Anthony Horneck by a very credible 
witness, 

Webster, a writer against the exist- 
ence of witches and apparitions, hag 
recorded a story which Inakes strongly 
avainst his own views, and which he 
nevertheless seems to believe. It is 
quoted out of his “Display of Sup- 
posed Witcheraft,” in Doctor H. More’s 
letter to Mr. Glanvil, prefixed to Sr. 
ducismus 7 riumphatus, and is as fol- 
lows :— 


** About the year of our Lord 1632, 
near unto Chester-in-the-Street, there 
lived one Walker, a yveoman-man_ of 
good estate, anda eilow er, Who hada 
young woman to his kinswoman that 
kept his house, who was by the neivh- 
bours suspected to be with child, and 
was, towards the dark of the evening, 
one night sent away with one Mark 
Sharp, who was a collier r, or one that 
digved coals under ground, and one that 
had been born in Blackburn Hundred, 
in Lancashire, and so she was not heard 
of a long time, and no noise or little 
was made about it. In the winter time 
atter, one JamesGraham, or Grime (for 
so in that country they eall them), being 
aomiller, and living about two miles 
from the place where Walker live d, was 
one nizht alone very late in the ‘mill, 
grinding corn; and as about twelve or 
one o'clock at nicht, he came down the 
stairs from having been putting corn in 
the hopper, the mill doors being shut, 


there stood a woman upon the midst of 


the Hoor, with her hair about her head 
hanging down and all bloody, with tive 
large wounds inher head. He being much 
attrighted and amazed, began to bless 
him, : and at last asked her who she was, 
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and what she wanted? To which she 
said, ‘Lam the spirit of such a woman, 
who lived with Walker; and being got 
with child by him, he promised to send 
me to a private place, where I should 
be well looked to till Iwas brought to 
bed and well again, and then I should 
come again and keep his house. 

“« And accordingly,’ said the appari- 
tion, ‘I was one nizht late sent away 
with one Mark Sharp, who, upon a 
moor (naming a place that the miller 
knew) slew me with a pick (such as 
men dig coals withal), and gave me 
those tive wounds, and after threw mv 
body into a coal-pit hard by, and hid 
the pick under a bank, and his shoes 
and stockings being bloudy, he endea- 
voured to w wash, but seeing the bloud 
would not wash forth, he hid them 
there.’ And the apparition further told 
the miller that he must be the man to 
reveal it, or else that she must still ap- 
pear and haunt him. The miller re- 
turned home very sad and heavy, but 
spoke not one word of what he had seen 
but eschewed as much as he could to 
stay in the mill within night without 
company, thinking thereby to escape 
the seeing again of that frightful appari- 
tion. 

“But notwithstanding, one nicht 
when it began to be dark, the apparition 
met him again, and scemed very tierce 
and eruel, and threatened him, that if 
he did not reveal the murder, she would 
certainly pursue and haunt him. Yet 
for all this, he still conecaled it until St. 
Thomas's Eve, betore Christmas, when 
being, soon after sunset, walking in bis 
garden, she appeared again, and then 
sy threatened and affrizlted him, that 
he faithfully promised to reveal it next 
morning. 

“In the morning he wrote to a magis- 
trate, and made the whole matter 
known, with all the circumstances : and 
dilixent search being made, the body 
was found in a coal-pit, with five wounds 
inthe head, and the pick, and shoes, 
and stockines yet bloudy, in every cir- 
cumstance as the apparition had relate d 
unto the miller. Whereupon Walker 
and Mark Sharp were both apprehended, 
but would confess nothing. At the 
assizes following CI think it was Dur- 
ham) they were arraigned, found guilty, 
condemned, and executed, but I could 
never hear that they confessed the fact. 
There were some that reported that the 
apparition did appear to the judge, or 
the foreman of the jury (who was alive 
in Chester-in-the-Strect about ten years 
avo, as [have been credibly informed), 
but of that I know no certainty. 

“ There are many persons yet alive 
that can remember this strange murder, 
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and the discovery of it; fur it was, and 
sometimes is, as much discoursed of in 
the north country as anything that 
almost hath ever been heard of, and the 
relation printed, though now not to be 
gotten. [relate this with the greater 
confidence, (though I may fail in some 
of the circumstances), because I saw 
and read the letter that was sent to 
Serjeant Hutton, who thon lived at 
Goldsbrugh, in Yorkshire, from the 
judge before whom Walker and Mark 
Sharp were tried, and by whom they 
were condemned, and had a copy of it 
until about the year 1658, when I had 
it and many other books and papers 
taken from me. And this I confess to 
be one of the most convincing stories 
(being of undoubted verity) that ever 
I read, heard, or knew of, and carrieth 
with it the most evident force to make 
the most incredulous spirit to be satis- 
fied that there are really sometimes 
such things as apparitions.” 


Doctor Henry More thought this 
story so ‘‘ considerable,” that he men- 
tioned it to a friend of his, a prudent 
intelligent person, Dr. J. D., who, 
of his own accord, offered him, it 
being a thing of such consequence, to 
send to a friend of his in the north for 
greater assurance of the truth of the 
narration, which motion, he, (Dr. H. 
M.,) willingly embracing, he (Dr. 
J. D.) accordingly sent. The answer 
to his letter, from his friend, Mr. 
Shepherdson, was this :— 


‘¢T have done what I can to inform 
myself of the passage of Sharp and 
Walker. There are very few men that 
T could meet, that were then men, or 
at the tryal, saving these two in the 
enclosed paper, both men at that time, 
and both at the tryal. And for Mr. 
Lumley, he lived next door to Walker ; 
and what he hath given under his hand, 
ean depose, if there were occasion. 
The other gentleman writ his attesta- 
tien with his own hand, but I being not 
there, got not hisname to it. I could 
have sent you twenty hands that could 
have said thus much, and more, by 
hear-say, but I thought these most pro- 
per, that could speak from their own 
eyes and cars.” 


Thus far, Mr. Shepherdson, the 
doctor’s discreet and faithful intelli- 
gencer. Now for Mr. Lumley’s tes- 
timony, it is this :— 


“Mr. William Lumley, of Lumley, 
being an ancient gentleman, and at the 
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tryal of Walker and Sharp, upon the 
murder of Anne Walker, saith—That 
he doth very well remember that the 
said Anne was servant to Walker, and 
that she was supposed to be with child, 
but would not disclose by whom. But, 
being removed to her aunt’s in the same 
town, called Dame Carie, told her aunt 
that he that had got her with child 
would take care both of her and it, and 
bid her not trouble herself. After some 
time she had been at her aunt’s, it was 
observed that Sharp came to Lumley 
one nicht, being asworn brother of the 
said Walker's, and they two, that night, 
called her forth from her aunt’s house, 
which night she was murdered. 

‘“ About fourteen days after the mur- 
der, there appeared to one Graime, a 
fuller, at his mill, six miles from Lum- 
ley, the likeness of a woman, with her 
hair about her head, and the appear- 
ance of five wounds in her head, as the 
said Graime gave it inevidence. That 
that appearance bid him go to a justice 
of peace, and relate to him how that 
Walker and Sharp had murdered her, 
in such a place as she was murdered ; 
but he, fearing to disclose a thing of 
that nature against a person of credit, 
as Walker was, would not have done 
it; but she continually puberane night 
by night to him, ard pulling the cloathes 
off his bed, told him he should never 
rest till he had disclosed it. Upon 
which, the said Graime did go to a 
justice of peace, and related the whole 
matter. Whereupon the justice of peace 
granted warrants against Walker and 
Sharp, and committed them to prison. 
But they found bail to appear at the 
next assizes. At which time they came 
to their tryal, and upon the evidence of 
the circumstances with that of Graime 
of the apparition, they were both found 
guilty, and executed. 

“Wittiam LUMLey.” 


‘The other testimony is of Mr. 
James Smart, of the city of Durham, 
who saith—That the tryal of Sharp 
and Walker was in the month of Au- 
gust, 1631, before Judge Davenport. 
One Mr. Fairhair gave it in evidence 
upon oath, that he see the likeness of a 
child stand upon Walker’s shoulders 
during the time of the tryal. At which 
time the judge was very much troubled, 
and gave sentence that night the tryal 
was; which was a thing never used in 
Durham before, nor after.” 


There is a difference of opinion 
between Mr. Webster and Dr. Hén 
More, as to the nature of this appari- 
tion—the former holding it to have 
been the ‘astral spirit of Anne 
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Walker; the other deriding this as a 
fantastic conceit of the Paracelsists, 
and insisting that it was her soul. 
Perhaps the two opinions are not irre- 
concilable. However, we will not stop 
to reconcile them here, but relate ona 
more story, and let the reader go to 
bed. 

Some years ago, when travelling in 
Germany, it was our fortune to make 
the acquaintance of a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, who was the subject of a 
most strange and frightful spiritual 
visitation. Inthe year 1838, he had 
been appointed to a village parish, and 
entered upon his work with an ardour 
that distinguished him in all his pur- 
suits. The first night that he spent 
in his own residence, he could not 
sleep; hour after hour, he lay tossing 
on his restless bed, and rose in the 
morning without having closed an eye. 
He attributed this, however, to the 
excitement of his spirits, the strange 
bed, the fatigue of his journey—in 
short, to any cause but what proved to 
be the true one. The second night 
came, and he rested no better: the 
third and the fourth equally failed to 
bring him repose. He changed his 
hour of going to bed, worked hard 
during the day, did everything possible 
to win sleep to his pillow, but in vain. 
It might be on the seventh or the 
eighth night that he felt, as he lay fe- 
verishly turning from side to side, 
something sitting, as he thought, on 
the side of his bed. He sat up, groped 
with his hand over the bed-coverings, 
to the place where the pressure seemed 
to be, and was sensible of something 
that yielded to a push, but immediately 
after returned to its former place. He 
got up, and lighted a candle; there 
was nothing to be seen on the bed, 
nothing to be found in the room, that 
could have been the cause of his sen- 
sations. He lay down again, leaving 
the light burning, and now first did a 
superstitious awe steal over him, when 
he felt the weight on the bed-side as 
before, while his eyes assured him 
that nothing visible occupied the place. 
Of sleep there was now no hope, and 
not only for that night, but for many 
following, till the health of the man, 
thugs at once deprived of his natural 
rest, and pursued by the terrors of an 
invisible world, began perceptibly to 
give way. This had gone on about a 
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fortnight, when he began to see some- 
thing. It was the shape of a woman 
veiled from head to foot, as it seemed, 
in a grey mist, sitting on the bed. The 
haunted man began to fear for his rea- 
son; he wrote to Schubert, to Doctor 
Kerner, to Professor Eschenmayer, to 
every one he could hear of, as versed in 
the secrets of psychology; he detailed 
his sufferings ; he supplicated help. As 
might be expected, the correspondence 
had no result but that of rendering the 
case more hopeless. The sufferer tra- 
velled from one master of the mystic 
science to another ; and it was while 
ona visit to Schubert that we becaine 
acquainted with him. Of course all 
that could be done for him was done, 
and amounted to just—nothing. He 
returned in despair to his parish ; and, 
to put the reality of the apparition to 
a new test, he spoke to it. It answer- 
ed. He related this to his friends ; 
they smiled, and said his poetical tem- 
perament was carrying him too far. 
More than one said, “Send your spec- 
tre to me; if there be anything in her, 
I'll find it out.” He promised to do 
so, and kept his promise. Sleep, so 
long a stranger, revisited his bed ; but 
the next morning, the rash inviter was 
sure to come, and say, one visit was 
enough for him, a second such night 
would drive him frantic. The niece 
of the clergyman, who was his house- 
keeper, a good-hearted and religious 
girl, heard of this, and begged her 
uncle to send her the apparition: he 
did it from time to time, to have a 
night's sleep. The phantom-lady, in 
all her visits to others, kept silence ; 
no one but the clergyman ever heard 
her speak; perhaps, because no one 
else had the courage to speak to her. 
But what she said to him, he could 
never be induced to tell. So stood 
the matter when we were brought into 
contact with him: as, for aught we 
know, it stands to this hour. From 
other sources we have learned that he 
often passes his night in the open air, 
to evade the dreaded visitation, unwil- 
ling to lay too heavy a tax on the self: 
sacrificing affections of his niece. At 
such times, his village-parishioners of- 
ten lie awake till the dawn, listenirg 
with a heart-clutching fear to the un- 
earthly tones which his voice and his 
guitar conspire to send forth into the 
shuddering night. 
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THE FATAL BRIDE. 


BEING A SECOND CONTRIBUTION FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A BACHELOR. 


Y am now an ojd man, and, what is per- 
haps less excusable, an old bachelor too; 
and yet, sir, [am nota bachelor of 
malice prepense—I am no profane railer 
against wedlock. I would not, for 
my grandmother’s enamel bonbdonniere, 
which catches my eye this moment, 
nor for my honoured uncle’s silver- 
mounted and inlaid steel barrels—both 
of them family reliques dear in their own 
several ways—that your fair readers 
should set me down as guilty of pre- 
meditated and deliberate celibacy. No 
such thing. Ihave more than once 
narrowly escaped—I should say missed 
—the fate-matrimonial, and that by 
pure accident —by no cowardice or 
perfidy of mine. No; my tendencies 
were all conjugal — my blessedness, 
however, has been single ; and so far am 
I from thanking my stars, or taking 
merit to myself for this state of things, 
that, sooth to say, even the seventy- 
and-five winters and summers that 
have bleached and baked me in succes- 
sion, still find me, now and then, sigh- 
ing over the tender recollections and 
bitter disappointments, which are now 
for me, the sad and only reliques of the 
romance of early days. 

But though I have had my passages 
of love, as well as those of the sterner 
passions, in my day; and though I 
sometimes take a whim to rummage 
among old trinkets, lockets, and like- 
nesses, each of them to me a little 
history in itself, yet I would not have 
you suppose me a superannuated senti- 
mentalist cither. No, sir. I havemy 
tender, and, jesting aside, my melan- 
choly retrospections; but I have also 
my pleasant, and, even at this time of 
day, my exciting recollections, too. I 
would be almost ashamed to tell you 
how often it comes to pass, that, my 
solitary pint of old port finished, I find 
myself sunk in my comfortable, ancient, 
leathern chair, gazing between my 
knees into the clear red embers, be- 
tween which and me are rising and 
floating, like mystic shapes from an en- 
chanted caldron, the forms and faces 
long lost to life, which bave mingled in 
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the mazes of early adventure ; and some 
of whom have left upon my time-chill- 
ed heart, traces that eternity itself, 
mayhap, will fail to obliterate. 

hus it is, that in long winter's 
evenings, as I sit alone and musing, 
memory calls up, with chastened co- 
louring and softened outline, the che- 
quered past before me. Passive, as 
though the pageant were the creation 
of some Prospero, and I his wonder- 
ing visitor, I sit by and see, while me- 
mory and association crowd my vision 
with their filmy troops, fragments of 
old adventure, and glimpses of thrilling 
scenes, with all their actors duly ac- 
coutred, and looking just as they did— 
how many years ago! The light-hearted 
and the moody—the loved and the 
worthless — the prosperous and the 
ruined—the changed, and the dead and 
gone—all, in defiance of time and death, 
take their old places, and wear their old 
looks and liveries, as they drift by me in 
sad and wayward procession. Leaving 
these recollections to themselves, to 
rise, and shift, and unroll before my 
listless gaze, as chance, or some un- 
known law of suggestion wills it, it of- 
ten happens that strange occurrences, 
and striking and mournful histories, 
which had passed from my ordinary 
remembrances, are thrown up again, 
like long-buried treasures from the 
restless sea, and startle me almost with 
the vividness of novelty. 

It may be, that feeling, in most of 
these stories, that interest which at- 
taches to an acquaintance with the in- 
dividuals who have taken a part in 
them, I am unduly predisposed to ex- 
aggerate the degree of favour with 
which an ordinary reader may be pre- 
sumed to regardthem. Incidents well 
worth recording, as having happened to 
my lord or lady this, that, or t’other, 
may yet prove dull enough in the ab- 
stract, and unsupported by the bor- 
rowed importance of the aforesaid 
distinguished titles. But whatever in- 
terest I might have thrown over these 
pages, by particularizing individuals, 
and publishing real names, I feel bound 
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—in some cases by humanity, in others 
by honour, but in all effectually—to 
forego. <A chronique scunduleuse is 
not quite the thing for your re- 
spectable pages, nor, independently of 
other and higher considerations, are 
the tease and worry to which such 
authorship would expose your humble 
servant, quite the thing for an casy 
old bachelor, who has not handled a 
pistol in anger for full five-and-thirty 
years, who wishes well to all mankind, 
and hates trouble, almost as much as 
law or bloodshed. 

The tales I send you, therefore, 
shall not record the names of those 
whose acts, follies, or sufferings, they 
recite. In all other respects they 
shall be faithful narratives of fact—in 
this alone fictitious. ‘They may prove 
wondrous dull, as old men's stories 
sometimes do. Of their merits, I ain, 
for every reason, the worst possible 
judge. Decide, then, yourself—put 
them into your Magazine or into your 
fire, just as your critical acumen shall 
determine. As for me, I prize my 
snug obscurity too justly to aspire to 
literary honours, or to participate in 
literary resentinents. Blot, burn, or 
print, just as you please; 1 have 
nothing of the genus irritabile, ex- 
cept, perhaps, some symptoms of the 
cacocthes scrihendi about me. 1 pers 
ceive, indeed, with complacency, that 
you have admitted my former contri- 

ution toa place in your November 
number; this has determined me to 
despatch another, which, with like en- 
courayement, may be followed by a 
third, and so on; I, all the while, with 
your good leave, maintaining my in- 
cognito, and despatching my scrib- 
blings through that mysterious age ney, 
the penny-pust. Should you cease to 
hear from ime, without: sufficient ay. 
parent cause for the suspension of my 
correspondence 3 should, 1 say. this 
serivs—for such, with your permis. 
sion, I mean to make it—be abr uptly 
and finally cut short, why then yeu 
may conclude that the “ brief eandl, 
in whose flickering light T ply this my 
self-imposed task, hasat last one out, 
and left your old and unknown cor- 
respondent to the darkness and repose 
to which time is hurrying us ail. 

With these few preliminar "yO Pits 
marks, now offered once for all, | -hall 
end the tedious task of introduction, 
and plunve at once intu the business 
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of my story, merely reiterating, by 
way of supplemental caution, that 
names and titles, and a few details of 
locality, which I fancied might indi- 
cate Individuals, and lead to detection, 
have been suppressed and altered ; 
but that in the substance, and, indeed, 
with those exceptions, in all the minor 
details of these narratives, I shall ob- 
serve a strict adherence to the facta, 
as they were either related to me, or 
came within my own personal know- 
ledve, 

The story which 1 am about to re- 
late, carries me back soinewhere about 
half a century; at which time, it is 
necdless to say, Dublin was, in point 
of society, avery different city from 
what it now is. It bad then a resi- 
dent aristocracy, and one whose equi- 
pages and housekeeping were main- 
tained upon a scale which put ple- 
beian competition wholly out of the 
question, 1 de not mean to offer any 
unyracious reflections upon the exist- 
ing state of Dublin society. We have 
now, alas! more tuft-hunters than 
tufts to boast of; maynificent preten- 
sions, based, like the Brahmin’s world, 
nobody can ex cactly say upon what, 
strive and strain to fill the void, 
which a legitimate aristocracy have 
left; and men, whose grandfathers— 
hut what inatters it ? the thing is after 
all but natural. What was a metro- 
polis, is a capital no longer: and it is 
but lost time sighing after the things 
that once were, or snarling at these 
that are. 

At the time of which IT speak, there 
resided in’ Dublin’ ao certain worthy 
baronet, Whoin Tshall eall Ste Arthur 
Chadlerzsh. He was then conside rably 
past sixty, and was a venerable monu- 
nent of what was called hard living, in 
ail its departments. He had been, 
woth gout disabled him, a knowing 
gentleman on the turfs; he was a dec p 
ph wer and adeepdrinker,and covered, 
with an exterior of boisterous Joliity, 
avery cold and selfish heart. He was 
thoruuzhly a man of the world, and 
what was then an essential invredient 
in that amiable character, whenever 
oceasion prompted, a very determined 
dueliist. Whatever good nature he 
Was Jiusae seed of, wis OX pe neled Upon 
toctety atlarcze. In his dealings with 
his own fauuly, he was ar bitrary and 
severe; and at he dil possess ADY tae 
tural atfections, he had manaved to vet 
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them all admirably under control, and 
never was known, under any circum- 
stances, to suffer from their over-indual- 


gence. This old gentleman had been 
blessed, in his prime, with an help- 
mate; but Lady Chadleigh, having 


been, in her own way, about as do- 
mestic a person as Sir Arthur, one 
fine morning, at three o'clock pre- 
cisely, when her spouse was entering 
upon his fourth bottle of claret in the 
parlour, absconded with young Lord 
Kildalkin. The happy pair were 
overtaken at Havre by the baronet, 
who, at ten paces, duly measured, shot 
off Kildalkin’s thumb—a feat which 
satisfied his honour, as some of the 
sterner brethren of the hair-trigger 
averred, at much too reasonable a 
rate. The worthy baronet, however, 
on his return, explained satisfactorily 
toa select circle of friends. ‘* For,” 
said he, *‘ had I shot him through the 
head, I should not have known what 
the ——- to do with Lady C.” As it 
was, he left his wife in the hands of 
his rival, as a moderate equivalent for 
the joint. 

Lady Chadleigh had not been cruel 
enough to leave her lord without 
some objects on which to exercise 
those domestic virtues, for which he 
was so justly celebrated. She had 
been just five years married, when she 
took her departure, as I have stated ; 
and she left behind her, for the conso- 
lation of her spouse, along with an 
extensive assortment of macaws, 
avadavats, lap-dogs, and other sun- 
dries, three children—two sons and a 
girl. The macaws, &c., were easily 
disposed of, but there was no getting 
rid of the children; so Sir Arthur 
called in a grim old spinater sister, 
who, for fourteen years, dating from 
that day, presided at the baronet’s 
tea-table, and ruled his little flock. 
At the end of this period she died, 
and much about the same time died 
also the unfortunate Lady Chadleigh, 
forsaken and heart-broken, in some 
obscure town in France. 

Lady Chadleigh’s name had been 
proscribed—in Sir Arthur's presence 
none dared to mention it; and, with 
the exception of little Mary, the 
daughter who, since infancy, had 
never seen her, no hutnan being ap- 
peared to feel the smallest concern 
about the event. Little Mary Chad- 
leigh, however, felt it deeply; with 
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the yearnings of unavailing affection, 
she had always clung to the idea, that 
some time or other her mother would 
come back, and be fond of her. The rea- 
sons of the separation were, of course, 
wholly unknown to her, and her child- 
ish eagerness to learn something of 
her mother, had been systematically 
repulsed with a mysterious discourage- 
ment, in which she had come gradually 
to acquiesce. But though she had 
Jong learned to look upon her mother’s 
absence as in some way & necessary 
and unavoidable privation, and even 
as anatural thing, and a matter of 
course, which scarcely required to be 
accounted for, yet her mind had been 
constantly busied with the one thought, 
that at last she would return, and love 
her as she wished to be loved. And 
now came these strange tidings, never 
looked for in her childish dreams, and 
these black dresses, to tell her that all 
the little plansand hopes that had silent- 
ly fluttered her innocent heart so many 
& time for so many years, must end for 
ever ; that the being for whose return 
she had been watching and wishing ever 
since she could remember, was never 
to come again. This wasa sore shock 
to the poor girl, and she wept, in the 
solitude of her chamber, over this, to 
her, most bitter calamity, with a vehe- 
mence of grief and a sense of desola- 
tion, which, to one unacquainted with 
the cherished reveries, the castle- 
building of the heart, which had been 
her secret happiness from earliest 
childhood, would have been unaccount- 
able. 

Years passed on—new objects and 
associations began to fill her reveries ; 
her secret sorrow wore away, and this 
early grief became but a sad, and 
scarcely unpleasing remembrance. I 
was a very young man when first I 
saw Miss Chadleigh, and I have sel- 
dom been so much struck by any com- 
bination of beauty, grace, and expres- 
sion, as when she entered the room 
at one of Lady ’s balls. She was 
at this time about nineteen, beautifully 
forined, and with the bearing of na- 
tural nobility; her complexion was 
clear, and rather pale; her eyes dark 
and lustrous ; and her features, as I 
thought, exquisitely beautiful. The 
prevailing expression of her face was 
melancholy, with perhaps some slight 
character of haughtiness; but when 
she smiled, there was such a rippling 
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of dimples, such an arch merriment in 
her lovely eyes, and such a revelation 
of little, even, pearly teeth, as made 
her perfectly enchanting. ‘* Well,” 
thought I, as I watched with absolute 
fascination the movements of this 
lovely being, ‘if beauty the most en- 
chanting be any longer the potent 
influence it once was, there is no 
scheme of ambition to whose realiza- 
tion such loveliness as yours may not 
aspire.” How little did 1 dream of 
what was coming ! 

I was so much attracted—my in- 
terest and attention so irresistibly 
engaged, by this beautiful girl, that I 
observed her, with scarcely any inter- 
mission, during the entire evening. 
It would be ridiculous to say that I 
was actually inlove; I was not absurd 
or romantic enough (which you will) to 
get up a sentimental and hopeless pas- 
sion ata moment’s notice, and that, too, 
without having exchanged one word 
with the object of my aspirations. No 
such thing. The feeling with which I 
gazed on Miss Chadleigh, was one of 
the profoundest admiration, I admit, 
yet untinctured with any, the least, 
admixture of actual tenderness. I 
observed her with the deep and silent 
pleasure with which beauty of the 
highest order may be contemplated, 
without the smallest danger to the 
heart ; and, indeed, of the philosophi- 
cal nature of my admiration, I had 
full assurance in the fact, that I re- 
marked, with hardly one flutter of jea- 
lousy, the attentions, evidently not ill- 
received, which were devotedly paid 
her by a singularly handsome young 
officer, ina perfectly irresistible cavalry 


uniform. This gentleman was the 
afterwards too-celebrated Captain 
Jennings. 


That evening remains impressed 
upon my memory with the vividness 
—what do I say ?—with fifty times the 
vividness of yesterday. 1 think I see 
old Sir Arthur now, as he sat at the 
whist-table, with his crutch beside 
him—for gout had claimed him as its 
own—his fiery face and heavy brows, 
overcast with the profound calcula- 
tions of his favourite game, and his 
massive frame, shaking all over with 
the stentorian chuckle with which he 
greeted the conclusion of each success- 
ful rubber, while he slyly pocketed the 
guineas, and rallied and quizzed his 
discomfited opponents, with ferocious 
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good-humour. I looked at this old 
man with some curiosity. I had ne- 
ver seen him before, and in his past 
life were not a few passages of vicissi- 
tude, daring, and adventure, such as 
might well warrant that qualified de- 
gree of interest which, as a young 
man, I not unnaturally felt in him. 
As I observed this hero of a hundred 
stories in the gossip of the day—his 
massive, but now crippled form—his 
bloated face, in which few could have 
traced a vestige of the handsome traits 
which rumour assigned to his early 
youth, and upon which, in the inter- 
vals of his tempestuous good-humour, 
I thought I could clearly discover the 
stamp of those sterner and imperious 
attributes with which general report 
had invested him ;—as I looked on 
this fierce, crafty, intemperate, but at 
the same time, strangely enough, by 
no means unpopular man of the 
world, it was impossible to avoid the 
trite but natural contrast which, in a 
thousand such cases, is forced upon 
the mind, as often as, turning from 
him, my eye rested upon his beautiful 
child. How could a creature so ex- 
quisitely lovely, so accomplished in 
every natural grace—and, if expres- 
sion might be trusted, at once so re- 
fined, so noble, and so sensitive—have 
ever sprung from a root so gnarled, 
bitter, and unsightly! Yet his child 
she doubtless was; for the world, with 
all its jealous and censorious curiosity, 
had never once questioned the paren- 
tage of Sir Arthur’s children, and in 
this the world was right. For poor 
Lady Chadleigh had begun her mar- 
ried life a good and faithful wife, and 
under circumstances less unhappy, 
might have been pure and honoured to 
the last. But the insults of callous 
profligacy had alienated and exaspe- 
rated a heart at once proud and impe- 
tuous. She had been a spoiled child, 
and became a ruined woman. Habi- 
tually ungoverned, she was incapable 
of forbearance. With little principle 
and less prudence, she suffered a rest- 
less sense of wrong to hurry her into 
extravagances of conduct—intended, 
but without effect, to pique Sir Ar- 
thur, and wound at least his pride into 
jealousy 3 and in this mad enterprise 
the unhappy woman had at last effec- 
tually compromised herself, and was 
forced to the terrible necessity of 
flight. Her fall was not that of an 
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impure, but of a vengeful spirit. It 
was the act of a bitter and passionate 
suicide, who would squander fifty lives 
to bring home one pang of remorse, or 
any other feeling, to the heart of callous 
indifference. Poor thing! the world 
understood her character, and de- 
spised her; for want of a due contempt 
for Sir Arthur’s apathy, and a proper 
acquiescence in his profligate courses, 
she had given herself to ruin. 

*‘¢ Who is that officer,” I asked a 
friend, whom accident brought close 
to me in the crowded room—* that 
good-looking fellow, who has been so 
marked in his devotions to Miss Chad- 
leigh all the evening :” 

“*Oh! that—don’t you know?” he 
replied. ‘ Why that is Captain Jen- 
nings—Jennings the aid-de-camp— 
a devilish handsome fellow; the wo- 
men are quite mad about him, and he 
knows it.” 

** Miss Chadleigh appears intimate 
with him,” I observed. 

‘6 Yes, so she is; he was a friend of 
young Chadleigh’s, who died, or was 
taken in some battle in India,” he an- 
swered. 

«© So, one of her brothers is dead, 
then ?” I interrupted. 

“© Yes; I believe the native army 
made him a prisoner, and treated him 
in the usual way,” replied he. ‘I 
heard the particulars; they were 
deuced horrid; but I don’t quite re- 
collect them now.” 

“ And, Miss Chadleigh—has not 
she a second brother ?” I inquired. 

‘«¢ A second brother! Yes,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘A pleasant fellow; buta 
perfect devil for wildness. She was 
fond of the other brother, and in a 
sad way, I believe, when the news 
came; but that is a year and a-half 
since. There, now, you can see young 
Chadleigh—the young man going to 
take Miss Chadleigh away.” 

He nodded to indicate the party, 
and I followed the direction of his 
eye. 

Young Chadleigh was a decidedly 
well-looking man, with a frank and 
rather distinguished air, and dressed 
with an almost foppish attention to the 
prevailing fashion. I had just time 
to observe that he and Jennings chat- 
ted familiarly for a minute or two, and 
appeared to be on the friendliest terms 
of intimacy. 
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‘‘ Well,” thought I, “after all, he 
may be but a friend.” 

Whether it be impossible to con- 
template such beauty as Miss Chad- 
leigh’s with perfect stoicism, and that, 
without knowing it, I was really a lit- 
tle jealous, I can’t say; but I certainly 
had watched the young captain’s at- 
tentions with a slight but disagreeable 
sense of restlessness, and experienced, 
I know not how, a certain relief in the 
reflection I had just made. It had, 
however, hardly visited my mind, when 
it was again disturbed. 

Miss Chadleigh, leaning on her bro- 
ther’s arm, was passing so close as al- 
most to touch me, whom she had un- 
consciously inspired with so much ad- 
miration, when Jennings, following, 
presented her with her fan, accidentally 
forgotten. As she took it with a gra- 
cious simile, she blushed. Yes, I could 
not be mistaken, for a more beautiful 
blush I never beheld in my existence $ 
and, to make the matter worse, I 
thought I perceived that, as he placed 
the light weapon of coquetry in her 
hand, his own rested upon her's for a 
second longer than was strictly neces- 
sary, and in doing so conveyed the 
slightest possible pressure to her little 
ivory fingers. I felt, I know not how, 
disposed to be affronted and incenseds 
and actually stared, with no very in- 
viting expression, full upon Captain 
Jennings, as he made his retreat, with 
a lurking smile of vanity and triumph 
on his lip. My ill-bred stare was un- 
observed, and I could, on reflection, 
scarcely help laughing at the absur- 
dity of the emotion which had inspired 
it. But, after all, why should [?—the 
nature of the beast pervades us all. 
The presence of beauty is a woeful 
stimulus to unprovoked combativeness, 
and I do believe there is a lurking idea 
universally in the mind of man, that 
beauty should be, somehow, the prize 
of the fiercest and strongest—the 


“ Viribus cditior ut in grege taurus.” 


I know it was ever the case with 
me—I never saw, atleast in my young 
days, a pretty girl, without feeling a 
disposition to fight with somebody— 
and this, although, under ordinary 
circumstances, as peaceable a fellow 
as any among her imajesty’s liege 
subjects. 

In pursuing this narrative, T am 
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forced occasionally to rely upon the 
report of others; in some of its odd- 
est scenes, however, as the reader 
will perceive, I was present, and my- 
self asecondary actor. What I did not 
myself witness, I shall, as I have said, 
supply from the testimony of others, 
and thus present your readers with a 
connected recital of this eccentric 
piece of Irish biography. 

If fortune had condemned Captain 
Jennings to the torments of love, she 
was, at all events, resolved to grant 
him every reasonable mitigation in his 
distressed condition. For upwards of 
a month, during that summer, he had 
the happiness of being a guest at Lord 
’s, where Miss Chadleigh and 
her brother were also visitors; whe- 
ther he had succeeded, or not, in 
making any impression upon the young 
lady’s heart, was not then known; but 
as his attentions were, if possible, 
more marked and devoted than ever, 
the affair began to be talked of, and, 
soon after this visit terminated, was 
mentioned by a friend to Sir Arthur 
himself. 

The baronet forthwith instituted in- 
quiries respecting Captain Jennings’ 
ways and means—the result was un- 
satisfactory—and, one day, as the gay 
young gentleman sat chatting, at an 
early visit, with Chadleizh and his fair 
sister, the old baronet "hobbled into 
the room, and set himself down as 
one of the party—a procedure quite 
contrary to his ordinary habits. There 
was nothing ominous in his counte- 
nance and bearing, however; on the 
contrary, he seemed more than usu- 
ally frank and good-humoured, shook 
Jennings more heartily by the hand, 
and laughed more boisterously at all 
his jokes and stories than ever he had 
done before. Chadleigh had already 
gone, and Sir Arthur having dis- 
patched Mary to supcrintend some 
customary arrancements affecting his 
own comforts, the door was closed 
upon him and Captain Jennings. 

‘‘ Jennings,” said the baronet. 

cc Well, in” 

“ You're a devilish good fellow— 
Jennings, a devilish pleasant fellow,” 
said the baronet, ‘and I’ve no doubt 
will get on in the world—with pru- 
dence, that is, with prudence.” 

Jennings bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, and looked a little surprised, 
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«And, as it strikes me, Jennings, 
my boy,” continued the baronet, in 
the same jolly tone—* about the most 
imprudent thing you could possibly 
do, at the outset, would be to marry ; 
and marriage being out of the ques- 
tion in point of prudence—totally and 
entirely out of the question—I should 
not, you understand me, like to have 
Miss Chadleigh, my daughter, talked 
of in connexion with such an absur- 
dity.” 

‘‘ Really, Sir Arthur,” interrupted 
Jennings, changing colour slightly, 
and atfecting a cool hauteur, which 
he was far from feeling—*“ I don’t pre- 
cisely know te what particular circum- 
stances you are pleased to allude.” 

‘© Come, come, my dear fellow,” 
suid Sir Arthur, in the same tone of 
rough good humour, which, in all his 
dealings, alike with friend or foe, 
whether with the dice-box or the 
pistol, he had ever muintained—* we 
are, both of us, men of the world— 
eh? Ian old, and you a young one; 
but both of us unquestionably men of 
the world, and perfectly wide awake. 
You know just as well as J, and J as 
well as you, what is usually termed, 
paying attentions to a young lady—let 
us have no shamminy at either side— 
we both of us know this; and I don’t 
approve of Miss Chadleigh’s receiving 
any such distinction from you, my 
dear Jennings; and now I hope I have 
made myself perfectly intelligible.” 

Jennings bowed stifily, and the ba- 
ronet continued— 

“A set of meddling old women have 
begun to talk, you see, and I took this, 
the earliest opportunity, of putting you 
on your guard—tor, of course, it 
would not answer your cards either, 
to have such nonsense put about, and 
so, without anything abrupt or re- 
markable, your acquaintance must be- 
come cooler, and—and—more distant 3 
and, in short, when you do happen to 
meet in society, the less you are thrown 
together, the better; in a word, my 
dear Jennings, your coolness must 
effectually give the lie to this ridicu- 
lous piece of gossip.’ 

As Sir Arthur concluded, he was 
slowly rising from his seat, and hav- 
ing, just at its termination, established 
his ponderous and gouty person in an 
ercct position, he took Jennings’ hands 
in both his, and shaking them very 
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cordially, said, in preciscly the tone 
which might have conveyed a hospita- 
ble and pressing invitation— 

“ And, by the way, my dear Jen- 
nings, I think it would be very advisa- 
ble, don’t you, by way of a begin- 
ning, to put an immediate stop to 
these little visits—these foolish little 
morning calls, which make people 
talk, and serve no possible purpose, 
as matters stand, except as a very un- 
necessary tax upon your time; so, for 
the future’—here he renewed the 
shaking, with increasing warmth— 
“‘ when we do meet, let it be abroad, 
my dear Jennings, and not here; you 
understand me, not on any account 
here; in society, of course, I shall 
always be delighted to meet you; we 
shall there, of course, be the best 
possible friends; and now, my dear 
Jennings, I think we pertectly under- 
stand one another, and I'll not waste 
any more of your time, for, of course, 
you have many more amusing ways of 
employing it. Good morning, Jen- 
nings, my boy—farewell.”’ 

The perfect radiation of cordiality 
and good humour with which this 
very peremptory dismissal was con- 
veyed, was so iIncongruously discon- 
certing, that Jennings felt totally un- 
able to resent the procedure as he felt 
disposed to do—for, truth to say, he 
was more nettled than he cared to 
confess, even to himself. Returning 
the old gentleman’s salutation, there- 
fore, stitty and coldly enough, he 
withdrew, and had walked nearly 
half-way along the side of St. Ste- 
a (in the immediate neigh- 

ourhood of which Sir Arthur resided) 
betore he began to recover the angry 
confusion of this affronting conyé. 
Slackening his pace, however, he began 
to revolve the occurrences in his mind, 
and, with the resignation of necessity, 
began to discover many things to be 
grateful fur among the consequences 
of this explanation, brusque and unex- 
pected as it undoubtedly was. 

“ Well, well,” he muttered, “ it is, 
perhaps, much better as itis. She is 
a devilish fine girl, to be sure, and, 
do believe, had well nigh turned my 
head; but, egad, I was acting like a 
fuool—a fuol, to follow her about, 
and get myself entangled at all—heaven 
knows what an infernal piece of mis- 
chief it might have ended in, if 1 had 
been left to my own foolish fancies— 





I’m adeuced deal a happier man, as 
matters stand—a safer one, at all 
events.” 

Jennings was a singularly handsome 
young man, as we have said—very 
vain and very selfish; he knew no 
control except that involved in a punc- 
tilious subservience to the code of 
fashionable society in which he lived s 
and, without any one grain of positive 
malevolence in his disposition, he 
had about him a great deal of the raw 
material out of which circumstances 
and opportunity might eventually fa- 
bricate a villain; an inconsiderate im- 
petuosity, too often mistaken for gene- 
rosity and impulsive candour; an 
exacting and ambitious vanity, which, 
ever seeking for new homage, inspired 
a constant desire to please—and, with 
the desire, stimulated the constant prac- 
tice, too, of all the little arts of pleas- 
ing—and which, however despicable a 
passion in itself, was yet, in its effects, 
the prime cause of his popularity— 
these, combined with a constitutional 
selfishness which instinctively governed 
all his views and actions, were the 
leading attributes of a character—un- 
fortunately for the dignity of human 
nature—commonplace enough. Ex- 
ternally, however, be was a very fasci- 
nating person—accomplished, elegant, 
agreeable, and blessed with an inex- 
haustible flow of gay and sparkling 
spirits. 

Of course, it was to be presumed 
that Sir Arthur had conveyed to 
Miss Chadleigh his views respecting 
Jennings attentions ; and the baronet’s 
stern and implacable severity in pu- 
nishing disobedience, and enforcing 
compliance with his commands, was 
so thoroughly known and understood, 
that not one of his children dared 
openly to disobey his lightest order. 
Mary Chadleigh and Jennings, how- 
ever, were destined often to meet—in- 
deedit could not be otherwise, unless one 
or other of them had withdrawn from 
that gay society in which both of them 
mixed so freely. There was, however, 
a very marked change iu their mutual 
demeanour. There was an obvious 
reserve on her part; though ill- 
natured people observed that her 
eyes were oftener seen following his 
movements in the crowded saloons 
than was either to be accounted for 
by pure accident, or altogether recon- 
cilable with the show of coldness with 
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which she now habitually met him. 
On his part, the change was also 
marked ; instead of devoting his at- 
tentions and his time, as heretofore, 
whenever fortune brought them toge- 
ther, all but exclusively to her, he now 
scarcely ever exchanged a dozen sen- 
tences with her; in short, though the 
female world good-naturedly persisted 
in believing Miss Chadleigh a very ill- 
used, and, spite of her “assumed in- 
difference, a very devoted damsel—yet 
all were agreed that this affair was 
totally and finally at an end. 

It was not very long until gossip 
began to busy itself once more with 
this young lady’s name—a new suitor 
began to be suspected. Young Lord 
Dungarret, with a coronet and twelve 
thousand a-year at his disposal, was evi- 
dently smitten, and to such a degree, 
that Miss Chadleigh became ten de- 
grees more ucly than ever in the eyes 
of the female world of Dublin. While 
matters were in this state, however, 
it happened that one day, as Sir Arthur 
sate in his chamber, damning his old 
enemy, the gout, in solitary suffering 
and ill-temper, somebody hesitatingly 
knocked at his chamber door. 

“Come in—well 7" he exclaimed, 
turning his mottled and gloomy visage 
full on the intruder, 

The person who entered was old 
Martha, a privileged domestic of some 
three-score years, who had been the 
nurse, and was now the attendant of 
Mary Chadleigh, whom she absolutely 
idolized. “I’m come, sir, about the 
young mistress,” she said, approaching 3 
“for, indeed, I'm afraid she's very 
bad—she’s very sick, sir, and I would 
not be easy without the doctor seeing 
her.” 

« Sick—is she?” said the baronet ; 
young ladies are always ailing—it's 
interesting, and nurses always croak- 
ing—they have nothing elso to dos I 
wish she had halt-a-day'’s experience 
of my gout—curse it—and she'd know 
what pain is like.” 

© Why, then, indeed, sir, she really is 
bad, and very bad, 'mafraid, this time,” 
said the woman, with dignitied empha- 
sis. ‘** It is not, of course, for an old 
woman like me, that's nothing to the 
darling young lady, more than just 
nursiny her and taking care of her, to 
be dictating to her own father, that, 
of course, has more feeling for his 
own child than the likes of me ‘id have ; 
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but all I say is, she is really bad, 
and——" 

‘* Well, well, well—send for the 
doctor, to be sure, and don't plague 
me any more ; and just tell him,” he 
added, as the old woman reached the 
door, “if he finds anything seriously 
amiss, that I will feel much obliged by 
his Jooking in here, and telling me 
what he thinks of her—do you 
hear ?” 

In obedience to the summons, ac- 
cordingly dispatched, Dr. Robertson, 
as I shall call him, then in extensive 
practice in Dublin, and who had been 
for twenty years the physician in attend- 
ance upon the family, arrived late in the 
evening. He was a large, good-natured 
man, with a rough voice, emphatic de- 
livery, and a brusque and decisive man- 
ner—clear-headed and rapid—with a 
thorough knowledge of the world, as 
well as a consummate skill in his profes. 
sion. Withavery rough exterior, and 
an occasional coarseness, and even seve- 
rity of expression, Dr. Robertson was, 
nevertheless, a kind and tender-hearted 
man; and these sterling qualities had 
served to secure him a vested interest 
in the practice to which his reputation 
had once introduced him. 

It was, as I have said, late in the 
evening, when a peremptory double 
knock at the door announced the ar- 
rival of the physician. With brisk 
and creaking steps he followed the 
servant, who conducted him directly 
tothe younylady’schamber. The house 
was a vast and handsome mansion ¢ 
and after ascending a stone Staircase, 
and passing a handsome lobby, he found 
himself ina kind of antechamber, from 
which the young lady’s sleeping apart. 
ment opened. Here he remained for 
a moment, while old Martha went in 
to prepare her young mistress for the 
visit. After about a minute, she re- 
turned, and intimated that Miss Chad- 
leigh was ready. 

Doctor Robertson accordingly en- 
tered. The young lady was ‘lying 
upon her bed, her face deadly pale, 
except where two bright spots of hee. 
tic crimson glowed with unnatural 
warinth; her eves were swollen with 
tears, and asthe physician approached, 
she turned away from his well-known, 
good-natured countenance, and hid her 
face in the bedeluthes. 

“Well, well, my dear, what is all 
this? Cume, come, we'll wake a cure 
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of you in no time—don't fret—we'll 
have you well in a day or two.” 

Thus saying, in rough and kindly 
tones, he took her hand, and as he felt 
her pulse, continued— 

«* And tell me where you feel amiss 
—there’s a good child—don’t sob— 
don’t cry—I promise you it won't sig- 


*¢ Oh, doctor,” she said, with her 
face still averted, * I am very ill, and 
—and——in such wretched spirits.” 

Here the poor girl again burst into 
tears; and while she was weeping, the 
old narse stole noiselessly out of the 
chamber, and closing the door, walked 
restlessly from one spot to another in 
the outer room we have described ; 
nhow arranging a screen, now replacing 
a chair by the wall, now stirring the 
fire, but, with an abstracted and mise- 
rable look, and wringing her withered 
hands ever and anon in the intervals. 
This had gone on with little variation, 
except that the old woman occasion- 
ally looked with an expression of in- 
tense anxiety, and even horror, at the 
door which concealed her young mis- 
tress and her professional visitor from 
view, when at last it opened, and 
Doctor Robertson came out, buried, 
as it seemed, in profound and painful 
thought, and looking unusually pale 
and agitated; he walked, by two or 
three steps at a time, pausing, and oc- 
casionally shaking his head gloomily 
in the intervals, and sate himself 
down in silence before the fire, 
and ruminated for some minutes. At 
last he stood up briskly, turned his 
back to the fire, beckoned to the old 
woman, and as she approached, raised 
the candle, so that its light fell full 
upon her face. 

“‘ Where do you sleep, Martha 2” 
he asked, abruptly. 

«“ Where—where do I sleep?” she 
echoed, stammeringly. . 

«* Ay, ma'am, where ?” he repeated, 


“© Why—why here, sir, here in this 
room,” she answered, with some con- 
fusion: 

He fixed his eyes upon her sharply 
for a few seconds, and then as abrupt- 
ly said— 

“‘ And how does your mistress rest 
at night, pray 2” 

‘She rests—she rests—why, sir, 
she rests pretty well, sir; but why do 
you ask me ?” 
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He continued to regard the old wo- 
man with the same steady scrutiny for 
some seconds ; at last she said, with an 
affronted air, and rather an effort, for 
she was, whatever the cause might be, 
very much disconcerted— 

‘I’m sure I don't know, sir, what 
“hake: looking at me that way for; a 

ody ’id think I was took for a thief.” 

‘¢ There—there—never mind,” he 
said, putting down the candle; “no 
offence, nurse, no offence—go in to 
your young mistress. Is there—ay, 
there’s pen and ink here—very well— 
just go in, and I'll call you when I 
want you.” 

Accordingly, the old woman, mut- 
tering and sniffing, hobbled into the 
adjoining room, and closed the door, 
unaccountably, as it seemed, both irri- 
tated and alarmed. 

Doctor Robertson being left alone, 
leaned, in deep reflection, for a minute 
or two upon the mantel-piece; he 
then glanced round the room, and ob- 
serving another door in it, he walked 
over, opened it, and looked out. It 
commanded a landing-place upon a 
back staircase. 

**Hal” said he, as he closed the 
door, and returned to the fireplace, 
whistling slowly, and with rather a 
dismal countenance, a few interrupted 
staves as he went, he sat down, and 
after a brief pause exclaimed— 

‘¢ Poor thing !—poor thing !—it must 
not rest here. Dear me—dear me— 
how very strange—I must see her 
again—humph !—perplexing, but— 
ay, ay—lI’ll see her again—it ts much 
better.” 

So saying, he called Martha, gave 
her some general directions about 
preparing slops, &c., and telling her 
to attend to these arrangements mean- 
while, he once more entered his pa- 
tient’s chamber. 

It was fully half-an-hour afterwards, 
that Dr. Robertson knocked at Sir 
Arthur Chadleigh’s door. 

‘¢ Poor little thing!” said he, after a 
few introductory sentences, exchanged 
at either side, ‘ she is seriously indis- 
posed, feverish, and very nervous, and, 
I fear, without an immediate pros- 
pect of complete recovery. The best 
thing to be done for her is, to keep her 
from all excitement and agitation; 
her hours must be early, and the fewer 
visitors she sees the better. In short, 
I have spoken to her very fully; she 
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is now in possession of my opinion, 
and appears perfectly disposed to fol- 
low my directions implicitly, so there 
is little else to be done for the present, 
than to permit her to do as she herself 
shall desire. In the meantime, [ will 
look in from time to time, to see that 
all goes on well.” 

* And pray, Doctor Robertson, how 
soon may we expect her perfect re- 
storation to health,” said Sir Arthur, 
and with a coarse chuckle he added, 
‘‘ for egad, if a girl is to muarry at 
all, it won’t do to have her locked up 
long—there’s no time like the present, 
my dear sir, especially in the case of 
youth and good looks.” 

«True, Sir Arthur; very true,” 
said the medical man; “but, in Miss 
Chadleigh’s case, it would not be safe 
to undertake her recovery within any 
limited tiine—she may possibly be well 
in a few weeks, and possibly not for a 
year; it is impossible to predict with 
certainty; it is one of those doubtful 
cases, which may go on fora very long 
time, and which, at the saine time, 
may just as possibly take a good or an 
ill turn within a fortnight.” 

“It's cursed provoking—the dear 
child!” ejaculated Sir Arthur, petu- 
lantly, as he thought of Lord Dungar- 
ret and his twelve thousand a-ycar— 
‘‘what do you say to a week or su in 
the country?” 

“ Umph! [proposed that; but she 
did not like it,” said Doctor Robert. 
son; and her disliking it would make 
the experiment mischievous instead of 
useful: her nerves are as much affected 
as her general health; so that we must 
not contradict her fancies, or irritate 
her on any account; she must be al- 
lowed to choose for herself—except in 
matters of essential importance ; and 
in those she has guod sense enough to 
defer implicitly to her medical adviser 3 
so JT shall louk in, from time to time, 
and see that matters go on properly, 
and report progress to you accurd- 
ingly.” 

With these words he took his leave, 
As Doctor Robertson was in larve and 
fashionable practice, Miss Cha:dicigh’s 
illness was soon generally known 3 some 
said it was inerely a ruse to complete 
the reduction of Lord Dunuwarret 3 
others, that she was broken-hearted for 
love of the faithless Captain Jennings 3 
many pitied her, and sume few siucerely 
lamented her absence. 
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T recollect, about this time, strolling 
into the theatre one evening with two 
or three acquaintances. We tuvk our 
places in the back of a box, in the 
next one to which I observed Jen- 
nings. One of my party happened to 
be acquainted with him, and the fol- 
lowing conversation passed between 
them—a conversation which indirectly 
threw a light upon some of the darkest 
passages of his subsequent history— 

“Tsay, Jennings, did you hear the 
news about the Chadleighs ¢” 

‘ No—what news?" he inquired, 
quickly. 

“Why, young Chadleizh told me, 
not an hour since, a Ictter has come 
from his brother Dick, whom we all 
thought was killed and cut up in In- 
dia; but far from it, he is perteetly 
well, and returning home on ie 

© Good Grod! how extraordinary !— 
T really am delighted to bear itt" 
exclaimed Jennings, growing pale, ne- 
vertheless, and looking stunned and 
alarmed, instead of overjoyed, as his 
words imphied. 

TTe has quite a tale of wonders to 
tell about hits escapes and all that,” 
continued his informant; and so rat- 
tled on for a time, until, the eurtain 
rising, he directed his attention tu the 
stave, 

Though Jennings immediately re- 
covered lus serenity of countenance, 
he crew silent, and in a few minutes 
withdrew from the theatre, leaving, in 
my mind at least, inpressions not very 
favourable to the strength of his atfee- 
tions or the value of his triendship. I 
did not then know the positive reasons 
which he had tor dreading bis young 
friend's return, 

‘Time wore on—months passed away 
—still Doctor Robertson responded, 
with gloomy uncertainty, to the 
Inquiries with which he was assailed 
from all sides; and the general im- 
pression began to be, that poor Miss 
Chadleigh’s recovery was becoming at 
least a very doubtful contingency. 
Such was the posture of affairs, when 
your humble servant, who pens these 
pazes, was kinself involved in an ad- 
venture which it is necessary here to 
detail. 

Tohad deft a ploasant party, some. 
where about one o'clock at night, and, 
without having positively transzressed 
the hinits of sobriety, Thad taken just 
wine enough to predispose me to em- 
bark in any exciting enterprise which 
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might turn up. I was quite alone; 
and, as the reader is probably aware, 
the streets of Dublin were by no 
means so safe at night-time in the pe- 
riod of which I speak, as they now 
are; but relying upon the sword, 
which the fashion of those days made 
a necessary appendage, and in whose 
use I was a tolerably accomplished 
proficient, [ rather courted than 
avoided such adventures as chance 
might possibly present. And in this 
spirit, instead of pursuing the open 
streets, | threaded the narrow alleys 
and back lanes with a careless sort of 
swagger, and a pugnacious disposition, 
the very remembrance of which, even 
at this time of day, makes me blush 
for the reckless folly of my youth. 
The perversity of fortune was, how- 
ever, in this instance, as in many others, 
apparent—silence and solitude encoun. 
tered my advance. I was now just 
entering, in my devious ramble, a 
dingy stable-lane, whose entire length 
was enlivened by but three twinkling 
oil-lamps, whose dusky radiance 
scarcely extended a yard around the 
wooden posts that supported them. 
This dismal and silent alley ran imme- 
diately behind the west-side of St. Ste- 
phen's-green ; and I observed the 
figure of a man walking up and down, 
as it seemed to me, with cautious and 
suspicious tread. I could perceive 
nothing of him, however, in the dusky 
light, except that, as he passed and 
repassed immediately under one of the 
lamps, its faint rays fell upon a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a great-coat, in 
which the figure was enveloped. My 
Vague suspicions were confirmed, by 
observing that this man withdrew him- 
self, with cautious haste, as I advanced, 
and was soon lost to my sight. I was 
standing, still looking in the direction 
in which the figure had disappeared, 
whea a little wicket, in one of the 
gates opening upon the lane, was drawn 
back close to where I stood, and a sup- 
pressed female voice inquired— 

“ Are you there ?” 

‘s Yes,’ answered I, promptly ; now, 
for the ‘first time, beginning to feel 
that an adventure was coming, and in- 
clined to bear my part in it to the 
close, end bow it might. 

‘s Where?” repeated the voice. 

‘‘ Here,” I answered, approaching 
the aperture. 

A female, muffled in a cloak and 
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bonnet, was passing through the wicket, 
and making me a sign to draw nearer, 
she said, hurriedly, 

“ Here—take it—and then wait for 
us where you are.” 

At the same time she placed a small 
bundle in my hands, which I received, 
nothing doubting that J was inno- 
cently made a partner in some night 
robbery, whose true accomplice was 
the man whom I had seen walking to- 
and-fro, as I described, and for whom, 
doubtless, the woman had mistaken 
me. With a secret satisfaction at the 
surprise I was about to give the party, 
I held the parcel fast, and took a few 
turns, up and down, before the spot 
where I had received it, awaiting the 
further progress of the affair. 

While thus engaged, I was nearly 
met, face to face, by the man whom I 
had at first seen, and who, hearing 
some noise, doubtless, at the appointed 
place of rendezvous, had hurried back. 
On descrying me, however, he in- 
stantly retired as before; and I, fear- 
ing to interrupt the current of the 
adventure, forbore in anywise to ob« 
struct his escape. I had walked thus 
back and forward, bundle in hand, for 
eight or ten minutes, when the wicket 
was opened once more, and the woman 
I had spoken to already, stepped out 
into the lane, and said— 

‘Stand back alittle bit, an’ follow us, 
and don’t for the life of you drop that.” 

Almost at the same time two other 
figures came forth, muffled as care- 
fully as the first, and J heard a female 
yoice from within the wicket, pouring 
forth, as it seemed to me, prayers 
and blessings, interrupted with sobs, 
The door was cautiously closed from 
the inside, and 1 heard the key slowly 
and carefully turned in the rusty lock s 
and as these sounds were audible, the 
little party began to move forward, 
while I, in obedience to orders, brought 
up the rear, carrying the parcel cares 
fully in my arms. 

The person in the centre of the 
three appeared to be feeble, and to 
advance with pain, and as she did so, 
leaned heavily upon the others. 

Thus we proceeded, until wereached 
the end of this lane, and turned into 
another as solitary and ill-lighted. As 
the party before me passed under the 
lamp at the corner, one of the women 
upon whom she in the middle was lean- 
ing, exclaimed— 
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“Give me them, my jewel; they 
are better off where we are going.” 

And thus saying, she drew off two 
or three rings that glittered upon the 
fingers that pressed her arm, and slip- 
ped them into her pocket. This done, 
they relapsed into total silence, and, 
full of curiosity for the issue, I followed 
close upon their steps. 

We had now walked, though very 
slowly, for nearly ten minutes, when, in 
a dark spot, close under a broad gate- 
way, they stopped. 

«“¢Thank God, weare so far,” said one 
of the women; “sit down on that, my 
darling, for a minute ;"’ and so sayings 
she laid a shawl, which she folded up 
in the fashion of a cushion, upon the 
top of one of the short upright stones 
which protected the corners of the 
piers; and upon this rude seat, the 
silent, and, as it seemed, exhausted fi- 
gure, sank down. ‘The woman who 
had just accosted me, now beckoned 
me to her, and taking the bundle from 
me, said :— 

‘© Now run down there, and bring 
up a chair from the stand at tho se- 
cond corner.” 

She indicated the direction with her 
hand, and I—exerting mysclf to the 
full, as much as if [ had had a personal 
stake in the enterprise, in which I thus 
found myself, through sheer wanton- 
ness, actively involyed—ran at my ut- 
most speed upon the errand, and 
quickly returned with the desired cun- 
veyance. 

Into this, the feeble woman who 
had been resting as I have described, 
was hurried, and the chairmen having 
received directions to fulluw the two 
others, and | in turn to follow them, 
we all trudged onward, for furty mi- 
nutes and upwards, in absolute silence. 

By that time we had penetrated con- 
siderably beyond Werburgh-strect, and 
were now entering the Liberties, when 
turning abruptly into a short, dark, 
dilapidated street, the women stopped 
in front of a tall, dingy house, and 
after inspecting its exterior and inter- 
changing a few words, they sicned to 
the chairmen to set duwn their con- 
vevance. Sume one had probably 
been watching for its arrival, trom 
one of the many dark windows which 
overlooked the street, fur she who 
had sate in it was hardly disenvazed 
from the chair, when the hall-door 
was stealthily opened, and a griny, 
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suspicious-looking girl, with awretched 
candle in one hand, and shading her 
eyes with the other, peeped out. 

‘Give me that,” said the woman 
who had spoken to me, and who 
seemed to havethe command of the ex- 
pedition, at the same time entering, 
and taking the candle from her, whily 
she drew the door fully open. 

“All right?” she added, inquiringly, 
glancing significantly upwards. 

“Ay, everything,” rejoined the 
other, sleepily ; at the same time the 
other two women entered and passed 
silently on toward the stairs. 

“© Pay the men, now, and come in 
yourself,” added the same woman, 
addressing me. I fortunately had 
about me enough change to satisfy 
the chairmen, which, as it seemed it 
was my province to do, and having 
dismissed them, I followed my con- 
ductress into the house, and surren- 
dered the bundle into her hands. 

She turned the key in the hall-door, 
and beckoned me into a dilapidated 
wainscotted back-room, on the win- 
dow-sill of which she placed the dipt 
candle, which faintly lighted this in- 
hospitable apartment, and pointing to 
the only piece of furniture which 
garnished its walls, a solitary, clumsy 
chair, placed there, I suppose, in an- 
ticipation of my arrival, she said— 

“Wait there, my good man, till I 
come back by-and-bye, and you know 
the rest.” 

As she spoke to me, I for the first 
time saw her countenance, which was 
about as ugly and sinister a one as I 
had ever beheld; very nearly resem- 
bling the hneaments usually ascribed in 
fairy tales, and other such authentic 
records, to .witches of the malirnant 
kind ; ayellow skin, hooked nose, a 
wide mouth, with a few carious fans, 
and a marvellous prominence of chin, 
gave additional etect to a pair of eves, 
Whose fierce and rat-like vivacity seem- 
ed scarcely reconcilable with the evis 
dent antiquity of her other features; 
and though ber head was somewhat 
sunk upon her chest, yet her oriinal 
wiry activity seemed to have sutfcred 
little abatcment from years. This wo- 
man's countenance, T contess, impress. 
edaime most unfavourably with respect 
to the object of these arrangements 3 
and To could not help entertaining a 
vasue acd unpleasant suspicion of 
meditated foul-puay, and impending 
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mischief, as the glance of this ill-fa- 
voured hag continued to haunt my 
fancy long after she had left me to the 
dreary solitude of the apartment. 
There was something, perhaps, a little 
wounding to the self-love of a young 
man in being thus coolly set down, as 
I clearly was, fora lackey ; but this I 
must do myself the justice to say, that 
I was buttoned up in agreat coat fa- 
shioned more with a view to comfort 
than to elegance ; and provided with a 
hat which had seen a great deal of 
rough night-duty. 

The interest I felt in the denoue- 
ment of the adventure, however, pre- 
vented my troubling myself much 
about this; and seating myself, pur- 
suant to the old woman's directions, 
in the solitary chair, I was left alone 
to keep watch in this singularly bleak 
and comfortless apartment. 

Insensibly I began to grow sleepy ; 
and, adjusting myself in as easy an atti- 
tude as my uncomfortable position 
would permit, I fell into an uneasy dose, 
in which the ill-looking hag, who had 
last left me, was in my sleeping fancy, 
hovering about me, and offering me 
share of the rings I had seen her take, 
on condition of my being accessary to 
some infernal crime, which she was 
always on the point of confiding to 
me, yet, somehow or other, never di- 
vulged, when I was startled from my 
dreams by a piercing cry. For amo- 
ment I forgot where I was; the sound 
was still ringing in my ears, and the 
candle, the snuff of which out-top- 
ped its blaze, afforded but an im- 
perfect and shadowy light. Full 
of uneasy apprehensions, 1 walked 
softly into the hall, and made my 
way to the foot of the stairs, where I 
stood, listening breathlessly for the 
slightest sound of a human voice, but 
in vain. I thought, indecd, 1 could 
distinguish in some remote upper- 
room the shuffling of feet, but of 
this I could not, on account of the con- 
stant rattling of the old window-frames 
in the wind, be perfectly certain. After 
waiting for a considerable time, I was 
about to abandon my new position, 
or to return to my post in the parlour, 
when I once more distinctly heard the 
same piercing ery of agony which had 
at first startled me. Without one 
moment's hesitation, I drew my sword, 
strode by three-at-a-time up the stairs, 
the cries continuing as I ascended; 
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and just as I reached the room from 
which they were issuing, they subsided 
into a moan, and I heard the tread of 
steps as before. Irushed directly to 
the door, sword in hand, and pushing 
it open, was some paces towards the 
centre of the chamber before I could 
arrest my advance. I had good reason 
to be astounded. A fire was lighted, and 
several wax-candles were burning inthe 
room, and illuminated abundance of fur- 
niture, somewhat dingy to be sure, but 
still, as it struck me, comfortable and 
respectable in appearance; there were 
curtains carefully drawn across the 
windows, a carpet on the floor, and a 
large bed, at one side of which stood, 
the one a little in advance of the other, 
the two women J had accompanied, 
now divested of their bonnets and 
cloaks; at the other, Doctor Robert- 
son; and in the bed itself, flushed, ex- 
hausted, and as it seemed to me, well 
nigh dying—heavens! could I believe 
it— Miss Chadleigh herself. 

I stood for several moments abso- 
lutely petrified with amazement; and 
those upon whose offices I had thus 
unexpectedly intruded, in so warlike an 
attitude, returned my look with a gaze 
of scarcely less astonishment than mine. 
The poor young lady, who lay quite 
motionless, with her eyes just closed, 
appeared, however, wholly unconscious 
of the intrusion. Before I had re- 
covered sufficiently from the stupefac- 
tion of this extraordinary discovery, 
Doctor Robertson had taken me 
roughly by the collar, and drew me, 
or rather pushed me out of the apart- 
ment. 

In reply to his angry interrogatories, 
which he had suppressed until I had 
reached the lobby, I offered the best 
explanation, namely, the simple truth. 

«© Robbers, indeed!’ he muttered— 
‘more likely to be one of the gang 
yourself__—” 

And calling out one of the women, 
and having exchanged a few words in 
a whisper with her, I presume touch- 
ing myself, he appeared satisfied, and 
told me to get down again as fast as I 
could, and to beware how I came again 
where I was not wanted. Sustaining 
as well as I could the character assign- 
ed me, as it were, by common consent, 
I conducted myself under this rebuke, 
as a respectful lackey might be sup- 
posed to do. Iwas so much shocked, 
that on reaching the chamber where I 
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had been directed to wait, I could 
scarcely collect my thoughts. Only 
to think of Miss Chadleigh’s being re- 
duced to a situation so strange and 
deplorable !—she whom I had last seen 
the admired of all beholders—the life 
and the ornament of the gay and ele- 
gant society in which she moved. 
Merciful heaven! how repulsive, de- 
grading, and melancholy was the con- 
trast. <A prey toa thousand conflict- 
ing and tumultuous feelings, I leaned 
upon the old chimney-piece, gazing 
into the black and empty grate, lost, 
not in conjecture or surmise, but in 
mere confusion, amazement, and, I 
might almost add, consternation. 

While thus engaged, I was tapped 
on the shoulder by the old woman, 
whose entrance I had not perceived. 

¢* Poor young lady!” said I—‘“how 
is she now ?” 

‘Bad enough,” said the woman— 
‘don’t your hear her ?” 

« Poor thing! she seems very ill, in- 
deed!” I answered. 

‘‘Ay, ay,” she repeated, with a 
smile, for which I could have strangled 
her, ‘it’s all one, rich or poor, on 
that bed. She’s in the hands of God 
now, an’ nothing but Him and patience 
to look to ‘ 

‘© God help her—God help her!” I 
repeated. 

“Och, never a fear of her,” said 
she, snuffing the candle with her bony 
fingers; and then putting her hand in 
her pocket, she gave me a note, say- 
ing— 

‘‘ You're to bring that to him the 
minute the child’s born; and mind, 
youre to tell him—for the foolish 
creature set her heart on it—that she 
wrote it the very last minute she could 
hold a pen, do you mind? and don't 
go until I come back and tell you 
whether it’s a boy or a girl; though, 
God knows, I don’t see much differ it 
makes.” 

With this remark she withdrew, 
and I, with intense curiosity, approach- 
ed the candle to read the address of 
the billet. “Richard Hamilton Jen- 
nings, Esq.,” was written with a trem- 
bling hand upon it, and, fortunately for 
my incognito, his address in full sub- 
scribed. I now began, for the first 
time, fully to appreciate the extreme 
awkwardness and embarrassment of 
the very equivocal position into which 
my precipitate folly had led me. I 
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had become possessed of a secret, in- 
volving the reputations, perhaps the 
lives of others, and by a coincidence 
which, however purely accidental and 
unpremeditated upon my part, I yet 
could not help perceiving might, at the 
same time, expose me to the most pain- 
ful and disreputable surmises and mis- 
construction. It was, however, too 
late now to extricate myself, without 
possibly doing still further mischief; 
my now withdrawing could effect no 
possible good; and, on the whole, I 
judged it best to perform the services 
committed to the domestic whose place 
I had so foolishly taken, and then to 
confide in Doctor Robertson (whose 
character, as well as his appearance, I 
perfectly knew, although I had noactual 
acquaintance with himself), the exact 
nature of my position in the affair, be- 
lieving, and as [ still think, with rea- 
son, that it would bea relief to the 
parties who had reason to dread being 
compromised, to learn that their secret 
accidentally divulged, had, atall events, 
fallen into the keeping of a gentleman 
and a man of honour. 

I] had hardly arrived at this resolu- 
tion, when I heard the stealthy tread, 
and the uncasy respiration of the old 
woman on her return. 

‘* Well, it’s all over, an’ a quick 
case it was,” she murmured, as she 
entered. ‘She may well be thankful, 
so she may, not to be undher them, 
like many a poor creature that’s bad 
fur a night and a day, and longer.” 

«* And how is she?” I urged. 

“© Och, well enongh—ns well as can 
be,” she answered—“ right well. Don’t 
be delaying any Jonger; an’ don’t dro 
the note, for the life of you. Tell him 
it’s a boy, an’ areal plentiful boy ; and 
she’s cetting on elegant.” 

So saying, she hurried me to the 
hall-door, and observed in conclu- 
sion— 

“Don't clap the door, do ye mind ? 
and if you have any messave back, 
don't knock loud—do you hear me ?” 

It was still profoundly dark, and 
the strects silent and deserted. It was 
past three o'clock, probably nearer 
four, as I knocked at Captain Jen- 
nings’ lodgings. He had a handsome 
set of apartments in Kildare-street, 
and through the blinds of the drawing- 
room windows I could see the glare of 
lights, and the shadows of persons in 
the room. ‘The hall, too, was lighted; 
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the door was opened, as well as from 
the talking and laughter audible from 
the drawing-room, as I followed the ser- 
vant up the stairs, it was manifest that 
Captain Jennings was seeing company. 

The servant was a novice in_ his 
duties, I suppose ; for instead of ac- 
quainting his master with my arrival, 
and leaving me to wait in the hall, he 
ushered me up at once into his pre- 
sence. Perhaps, indeed, by way of 
compensation to my self-esteem, the 
worthy fellow, with more discrimina- 
tion than those whom I had last en- 
countercd, detected something of the 
gentleman under my assumed lackey- 
ism. In obedience to his directions, 
therefore, and perhaps with some lurk- 
inv curiosity tu witness the contrasted 
situation of himself and of his victim, 
in the self-same hour, I stepped into 
the room. It was light as day with 
wax-lichts, and the party, which con- 
sistcd of some cight or ten, were for 
the most part enyaged at cards. They 
were all talking and laughing with 
noisy gaiety ; and an elegant supper 
was laid, with a profusion of plate and 
wine-coolers, at a long side-table. 
One of the first persons I saw was 
young Chadleigh, who was just con- 
cluding a satirical anecdote as I enter- 
ed, and the next was Jennings. I 
saw the latter cast an angry «lance at 
the servant, and instantly resume the 
smile with which he awaited the point 
of young Chadleigh’s story; but I 
plainly perceived that in spite of his 
command of muscle, his face had grown 
almost deadly pale. 

He waved his hand impatiently to 
us to withdraw, and as I did so, I saw 
him fill out a glass of wine. In the 
midat of the buzz and laughter which 
fullowed Chadleigh'’s anecdote, Cap- 
tain Jennings joined me in the lobby, 
and ashe did so, I heard Chadlcigh 
call after him some quizzing imsinua- 
tion as to the nature of my message, 
which, coming from that quarter, and 
uttered in all the thoughtless levity of 
gaicty and dissipation, sounded sadly 
enough in my ear. 

‘«« Follow me,” said Jennings, drily, 
and led the way tothe parlour. Plac- 
ing the candle on the chimneypicce, 
and standing close by the fireplace, 
he siyned to me to shut the door, 
which I accordingly did; and when, 
in obedience to another sign, I had 
appruached so near that our conversa- 
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tion could be distinctly carried on in 
tones little above a whisper, he con- 
tinued, with manifest tokens of azita- 
tion— 

«* You came—you came from”—and 
abruptly stopped, looking at me with 
a pallid countenance, in which was 
stamped the intensest anxiety. 

“’} come, sir, with this note and a 
messaye,” I replied, placing the letter 
in his hand. 

He broke the seal and read the note 
hurriedly through, but without any 
change of expression; then looked at 
me with anxious abstraction for a 
second or two, and once more read the 
note through from end to end. 

«And the—the patient,” he added, 
fixing his eves on me again; ‘you 
know—I suppose you know who she 
13?” 

‘© Yes—Miss Chadleigh,” I replied, 
with an effort. 

‘‘He knows it all,” he muttered, 
scarce audibly, and looking at me 
still with the same abstracted and fear- 
stricken expression. ‘ And how is 
she?” he asked after a pause—* is she 
pafe ?”’ 

‘‘ She is doing well, sir,"’ I replied ; 
‘‘ she is safely over her trial.” 

‘That's well,” he said, drawing a 
long breath, as if relieved, but with- 
out exhibiting any corresponding 
cheer in the expression of his face.” 

‘“* And the intant,” I began. 

“Well,” said he, quickly, ‘* what 
of it ?” 

“Is also doing well,” I replied— 
‘‘a boy, the nurse desired me to tell 
you—a very fine boy, indeed.” 

‘The nurse!” he repeated, while 
his face darkened with renewed alarm 
—‘‘ What nurse? Why, my great 
God! she’s not mad cnough—surely it 
can’t—she’s not ut home 9" 

‘No, indeed, sir, very far from her 
home, and not likely to be found 
either,” I replied. 

He seemed relieved ; again took up 
the note, but replaced it on the table 
unread, and turned, and leaned his 
head on his hands on the chimney- 
piece, as it seemed, either buried in 
profound reflection, or wrung by some 
sudden agony. After a while he turn- 
ed about, and thrusting his hands into 
his pockets, stood with his back to the 
fireplace, and his head sunk forward. 
Lhe light of the solitary candle upon 
the mantelpiece above him, deepened 
with its shadows the furrows of his 
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contracted brow and down-drawn 
mouth, He looked, I thought, the 
very picture of comfortless and guilty 
wretchedness. 
_ Thad conceived instinctively, almost 
from the first moment I beheld him, a 
certain feeling of dislike toward Cap- 
tain Jennings, and this predisposition 
my recent discoveries were, as you 
may readily suppose, by no means cal- 
culated to mitigate or remove. I could 
not help saying, in a tone which, had 
he been less agitated at the moment, 
might very possibly have provoked his 
anger— 

‘*And may I ask, sir, have you no 
message of any kind for the unfortu- 
nate young lady ?” 

“Ay, ay, you're right; I forgot— 
to be sure,” he answered, glancing 
quickly and anxiously around him; 
and then raising his hand in painful 
reflection to his face, replied—‘* You 
are very right—a message—yes, yes, 
yes.” 

As he said this, he mechanically 
took up the note again, and looking 
vacantly at it for a few seconds, threw 
it, as it seemed, unconsciously upon 
the table. My eyes followed it invo- 
luntarily, and as it fell before me (it 
is, I hope, needless to say, totally 
without my intending it, and merely 
in the accidental way in which the eye 
is often irresistibly fascinated by, and 
attracted to, exactly the object from 
which we are most anxious to avert 
it), I saw, and in some inappreciable 
fraction of a second, actually read the 
three first words of the note: they 
were—‘‘ Darling, darling husband.” 
Turning it hastily face downward, I 
pushed it back again toward Captain 
Jennings. 

‘* Husband!” unworthy as I be- 
lieved the man to be, you would 
scarcely credit me were I to describe 
the sense of relief and delight with 
which my heart expanded as that one 
word met my eye. It scemed as ifthe 
voices of a thousand blessed angels 
were repeating it in melody and gra- 
tulations to my ear; in the glance 
that revealed it to me, I saw a creature 
rescued from the abyss of the dark- 
est and most irretrievable of earthly 
ruin, and standing pure and safe in 
the hight of heaven ; my heart swelled 
within me, and tears rose to my eyes. 

While those emotions azitated me, 
Captain Jennings continued lost in 
thought, and at fast he said :— 
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‘‘ Ay, it is better to write ;” and 
tearing off the outer leaf of the 
note which lay before him, he traced 
a line or two with his pencil, but 
checking himself, again paused, crum- 
pled the note he had just commenced, 
and that he had received, together, 
applied them to the candle, and drop- 
ped them blazing into the grate. 

‘*Say that I will be with her as 
soon as I can possibly get away,’ 
said he; ‘*but where is the house— 
where 13s she ?” he added, suddenly. 

I described by the land-marks with 
which he was acquainted, exactly the 
spot where the poor young lady was to 
be found. 

‘* Then, just say as I told you, that 
I will be there without one moment's 
avoidable delay.” 

Thus speaking, he hastily led the 
way to the hall-door ; for some of his 
half-tipsy guests were beginning to 
call for him, and, as it seemed, were 
about making an exploratory excur- 
sion from the drawing-room. Mut. 
tering a broken curse upon them all, 
he Saat the door, and I heard him, 
as 1 walked down the stone steps, 
respond in tones of affected gaiety to 
their clamorous challenge. With the 
rapid pace which indicates an excited 
mind, I retraced my steps; the bells 
were chiming, and the watchmen 
drowsily calling four o’clock, as I 
approached the scene of my strango 
adventure. 

‘Thank God, at all events,” I 
fervently murmured—* thank God, 
the poor creature is not disgraced and 
ruined; a strange, perplexing, and, I 
fear, a most imprudent affair it un- 
questionably is ; but, after all, what an 
escape !—how much to be thankful for !” 

I had now reached my destination, 
and was admitted. The young lady, 
I was told, was doing well; so I de- 
livered my messaze, and took my place 
in the parlour as before, resolved to 
await the departure of Doctor Ro- 
bertson, who was still up stairs, and 
to explain, as was my fixed intention, 
the foolish accident which had involved 
me inthe affair ; acquaint himwith my 
name and address, and assure him of 
my secresy. 

Thad not waited very long, when I 
heard him, with creaking steps, slowly 
descending the stairs, issuing, as he 
did, some parting directions to the 
woman who attended him with the 
candle. 
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“T shall look in in the evening, 
after dark,” he said; ‘everything 
promises fairly,—so that will do; I’ 
make my own way out; never mind— 
good morning.” 

As the worthy man uttered these 
gruff civilities, I presented myself at 
the foot of the stairs, and requested 
a word with himinthe parlour. Merely 
directing me to be brief, and with a 
prodigious yawn, he accompanied me 
thither. I then proceeded to lay be- 
fore him a full statement concerning 
myself, and the causes of my partici- 
pation in the business. He was first 
disposed to be angry; but my own 
frankness, and perhaps anold acquaint- 
ance with my father, an intimate of 
his youth, disarmed him, and my ex- 
planation ended by his shaking me 
good-naturedly by the hand. 

‘*Egad, I believe I have been in 
greater fault of the two, young gen- 
tleman, in this affair,” he said; ‘for 
I undertook my part with my eyes 
open ; and a troublesome and an awk- 
ward part it must e’en prove, at the 
best. But,” he added, in a changed 
tone, ‘“‘with all its trouble and awk- 
wardness, 1 would not have declined 
it for a thousand pounds; poor little 
thing; no, no; this was a matter of 
life or death; the poor child reposed 
confidence in me, and trusted me with 
the secret of her situation, under the 
seal of silence. I could not honoura- 
bly divulge it; nor could I, with one 
particle of common humanity, refuse 
my aid; her life was in the balance; 
she would have had none attend her 
but me, and without proper assistance 
must have died; to have declined 
that aid, through any consideration of 
consequences affecting myself, would 
have been the act of a respectable 
scoundrel; 1t would have been to per- 
petrate a prudential murder.” 

As he spoke, there came a hurried 
knocking at the hall-door. 

«This must be Captain Jennings,” 
I said. 

«“Umph! he must not go up sud- 
denly; they must prepare her for the 
meeting,” said he; and, opening the 
chamber door, he said to the atten- 
dant— 

‘‘Shew Captain Jennings, if this be 
he, into this chamber; and as soon as 
you think the lady sufficiently reco- 
vered to see him, youcan tellhim so.” 

With this direction, he re-entered 
the room, and walked up and down 
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once or twice, with rather an inaus- 
picious expression of countenance, 
while he awaited the appearance of 
the new visitor; he had not long to 
wait; the door opened, and Captain 
Jennings, muffled in a cloak, entered 
the comfortless apartment. 

Doctor Robertson received him 
with a stiff nod. After a few brief 
inquiries, rather drily answered, the 
physician said, in reply to a significant 
glance which Jennings had directed 
toward me— 

‘«*You need haveno apprehension on 
account of his presence, Cuptain Jen- 
nings ; whatever you have to say to 
me, may be said before him; he al- 
ready knows all that is of moment in 
this affair, and his honour may be re- 
lied on.” 

‘* Honour!” repeated Jennings ; 
‘‘so then he’s a gentleman, as I sus- 
pected.” 

“Permit me, Captain Jennings,” 
said Doctor Robertson, ‘to recom- 
mend to you, what I conceive honour 
and common-sense alike indicate, as 
the proper course to be pursued in 
this painful affair. I have not had 
until this moment, it is true, an op- 
portunity of so much as even speaking 
to you upon this subject, and do not 
know, even if I had, that I was at 
liberty to introduce it. I can have 
now, however, no scruple in fully 
telling you my mind; and I must 
say, that the extreme imprudence into 
which you have led an inexperienced 
and fondly-attached girl, threatens 
seriously to compromise her, not only 
with her own relatives, but in the 
eyes of the world. You have placed 
her in a situation calculated, unless 
it be at once explained, to prejudice 
her reputation fatally; and I am 
bound to say, as an old friend of the 
family, that unless you come forward 
frankly, and put Sir Arthur in pos- 
session of the real state of facts, I 
shall feel it my duty to do so myself.” 

‘¢ There is no need of any disclosure 
—at least immediately,” said the young 
man, hurriedly. ‘‘ Everything is ar- 
ranged. No one but her old attendant 
has access to ber chamber at home, 
and Sir Arthur and young Chadleigh 
don’t see her oncein five weeks. They 
don’t suspect anything, and need not. 
Is it not clear that an explosion—a 
sccne—just now, would be about the 
worst thing in the world for her?” 

‘* Very true,” said Doctor Robert- 
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contracted brow and down-drawn 
mouth, IIe looked, I thought, the 
very picture of comfortless and guilty 
wretchedness, 

Thad conceived instinctively, almost 
from the first moment I beheld him, a 
certain fecling of dislike toward Cap- 

tain Jennings, and this predisposition 

my recent discoveries were, as you 
may readily suppose, by no means cal- 
culated to mitigate or remove. I could 
not help sayine, in a tone which, had 
he been less agitated at the moment, 
might very possibly have provoked his 
anger— 

“And may I ask, sir, have you no 
message of any kind for the unfortu- 

nate young lady ? 

“Ay, ay, you're right; T forgot— 
to be sure,” he answered, elancing 
quickly and anxiously around him; 
and then raising his hand in paintul 
reflection to his face, replied—** You 
are very right—a messige—ves, ves, 
yes.” 

As he said this, he mechanically 
took up the note again, and looking 
vacantly at it for a few seconds, threw 
it, ax it seemed, unconsciously upon 
the table. My eyes followed it invo- 
luntarily, and as it tell betore me (it 
is, I hope, necdless to say, totally 
without Iny intending it, ay d mere ly 
in the ace ‘dental w av an chi h the eve 
Is often irresistibly fascinated by, and 
attracted to, exactly the object: from 
which we are most anxious to avert 
it), T saw, and in some inappreciable 
fraction of a second, actually read the 
three first words of the note: they 
were— Darling, darling husband.” 
Turning it hastily face downward, I 
pushed it back again toward Captain 
Jennines, 

‘ Husthand!" unworthy as T he- 
lieved the man to be, you would 
scarcely ercdit me were LT to deseribe 
the sense of relief and delight with 
Which my heart expanded as that one 
word met my eve. It seemed as it the 
voiecs of a thousand blessed anzels 
Were repeating tin melody and era. 
tulations to my ear; in the glance 
that revealed it tome, I saw a creature 
rescued from the abyss of the dark- 
est and most irretrievable of earthly 
ruin, and standing pure and sate in 
the livht of heaven : inv heart swelled 
Within me, and tears rose tomy eves, 

Wilaile those emotions azitated me, 
Captain Jennings continued lust in 
thought, and at last he sud .— 
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“Ay, it is better to write ;” and 
tearing off the outer leaf of the 
note which lay before him, he traced 
a line or two with his pencil, but 
checking himself, again paused, crum- 
pled the note he had just commenced, 
and that he had received, toccther, 
applied them to the candle, and drop- 
ped them blazing into the grate. 

“Say that I will be with her as 
soon as I can possibly get away,’ 

said he; “but where is the honke—~ 
where is she ?” he added, suddenly. 

I described by the land. marks with 
which he was acquainted, exactly the 
spot where the poor young lady was to 
be found. 

‘Then, just say as I told you, that 
T will be there without one moment's 
avoidable delay. 

Thus speaking, he hastily led the 
way to the hall-door ; for some of his 
half. -tipsy guests were beginning to 

eall for him, and, as it seemed, were 
about making an exploratory exeur- 
sion from the drawing-room. Mut. 
tering a broken curse upon them all, 
he opened the door, and T heard him, 
ax To walked down the stone steps, 
respond 1 In tones of afteeted gaicty to 
their clamorous challenze. W ith the 
rapid pace which indicates an excited 
mind, I retraced my steps; the bells 
were chiming, and = the watchmen 
drowsily ealling four o'clock, as I 
approached the scene of my strange 
adventure, 

«Thank God, at all events,” I 
fervently murmured— thank God, 
the poor creature is not diseraced and 
ruined; a stranve, perplexing, and, 
fear, a most imprudent athur it) un- 
questionably is 3 but, atter all, what an 
escape !—how much to bethanktul tor {"" 

I had now reached my destination, 
and was admitted. The youny lady, 
1 was told, was doing well: so T de. 
livered my messaze, and boul: my place 
in the parlour as beture, resolved to 
await) the departure of Doctor No- 
bertson, who was still up stairs, and 
to explain, as was my fixed intention, 
the foolish ace ue ‘nt which had involved 
meinthe afhir; acquaint himwith my 
name and ac _ and assure him of 
my seeTe: sv. 

Phad not waited very long, when T 
heard him. withereaking steps, slowly 
descending the stairs, issuing, as he 
did, sume parting directions to the 
woman who attended bin with the 
candle. 
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‘*T shall look in in the evening, 
after dark,” he said; ‘everythin 
promises fairly,—so that will do; I’ 
make my own way out; never mind— 
good morning.” 

As the worthy man uttered these 
gruff civilities, I presented myself at 
the foot of the stairs, and requested 
a word with himinthe parlour. Merely 
directing me to be brief, and with a 
prodigious yawn, he accompanied me 
thither. I then proceeded to lay be- 
fore him a full statement concerning 
myself, and the causes of my partici- 
pation in the business. He was first 
disposed to be angry; but my own 
frankness, and perhaps an old acquaint- 
ance with my father, an intimate of 
his youth, disarmed him, and my ex- 
planation ended by his shaking me 
good-naturedly by the hand. 

‘*Egad, I believe I have been in 
greater fault of the two, young gen- 
tleman, in this affair,’’ he said; ‘for 
I undertook my part with my eyes 
open ; and a troublesome and an awk- 
ward part it must e’en prove, at the 
best. But,” he added, in a changed 
tone, *‘ with all its trouble and awk- 
wardness, 1 would not have declined 
it for a thousand pounds; poor little 
thing; no, no; this was a matter of 
life or death; the poor child reposed 
confidence in me, and trusted me with 
the secret of her situation, under the 
seal of silence. I could not honoura- 
bly divulge it; nor could I, with one 
particle of common humanity, refuse 
my aid; her life was in the balance; 
she would have had none attend her 
but me, and without proper assistance 
must have died; to have declined 
that aid, through any consideration of 
consequences affecting myself, would 
have been the act of a respectable 
scoundrel ; it would have been to per- 
petrate a prudential murder.” 

As he spoke, there came a hurried 
knocking at the hall-door. 

‘‘ This must be Captain Jennings,” 
I said. 

‘“‘Umph! he must not go up sud- 
denly; they must prepare her for the 
meeting,” said he; and, opening the 
chamber door, he said to the atten- 
dant— 

“‘Shew Captain Jennings, if this be 
he, into this chamber; and as soon as 
you think the lady sufficiently reco- 
vered to see him, youcan tell him so.” 

With this direction, he re-entered 
the room, and walked up and down 
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once or twice, with rather an inaus- 
Ppicious expression of countenance, 
while he awaited the appearance of 
the new visitor; he had not long to 
wait ; the door opened, and Captain 
Jennings, muffled in a cloak, entered 
the comfortless apartment. 

Doctor Robertson received him 
with a stiff nod. After a few brief 
inquiries, rather drily answered, the 
physician said, in reply to a significant 
glance which Jennings had directed 
toward me— 

«You need haveno apprehension on 
account of his presence, Captain Jen- 
nings ; whatever you have to say to 
me, may be said before him; he al- 
ready knows all that is of moment in 
this affair, and his honour may be re- 
lied on.” 

‘¢ Honour!" repeated Jennings ; 
‘‘so then he’s a gentleman, as I sus- 
pected.” 

‘¢ Permit me, Captain Jennings,” 
said Doctor Robertson, ‘* to recom- 
mend to you, what Iconccive honour 
and common-sense alike indicate, as 
the proper course to be pursued in 
this painful affair. I have not had 
until this moment, it is true, an op- 
portunity of so much as even speaking 
to you upon this subject, and do not 
know, even if I had, that I was at 
liberty to introduce it. I can have 
now, however, no scruple in fully 
telling you my mind; and I must 
say, that the extreme imprudence into 
which you have led an inexperienced 
and fondly-attached girl, threatens 
seriously to compromise her, not only 
with her own relatives, but in the 
eyes of the world. You have placed 
her in a situation calculated, unless 
it be at once explained, to prejudice 
her reputation fatally; and I am 
bound to say, as an old friend of the 
family, that unless you come forward 
frankl: » and put Sir Arthur in pos- 
session of the real state of facts, I 
shall feel it my duty to do so myself.” 

‘«¢ There is no need of any disclosure 
—at least immediately,” said the young 
man, hurriedly. ‘‘ Everything is ar- 
ranged. No one but her old attendant 
has access to her chamber at home, 
and Sir Arthur and young Chadleigh 
don’t see her oncein five weeks. They 
don’t suspect anything, and need! not. 
Is it not clear that an explosion—a 
scene—just now, would be about the 
worst thing in the world for her?” 

‘* Very true,” said Doctor Robert- 
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son, drily; ‘all very true; but if 
there be an explosion, there isno necd 
it should reach her ears. No, no, sir. 
Believe me, the only honourable course 
now open betore you, is that of promp- 
titude and candour. You ought, with. 
out the delay of an hour, to acquaint 
Sir Arthur with the fact of your mar. 
riage.” 

‘‘And who the devil ” began 
Jennings, with a look which partook 
at once of rage and terror. ‘The ex. 
pression remained fixed for a time, 
but the sentence died away unfinished ; 
and muttering some incoherent words, 
he walked, witha sort of half-agitated, 
half-defiant air, twice or thrice across 
the floor, and stopping at the empty 
fireplace, planted his foot upon the 
bar, and stood looking vacantly into 
the inhospitable grate, ‘with an aspect 

as black and cheerless as its own. 

‘©Well, sir,” said Doctor Robert- 
son, somewhat sternly, ‘you will, of 
course, act as you think proper ; but 
I again advise you to be the first to 
open this affair to Sir Arthur; fur, as 
T have already told you, he shall lees 
wise learn it all from myself. I have 
a ver strong opinion about it.” 

f course, of course,” said Jen- 
nings, petulantly ; and continucd, ina 
haughtier tone, perhaps intended to 
show Doctor Robertson that his fur- 
ther pursuing the subject would be 
considered impertinent— ‘By the 
way, sir, I ought to have thanked you 
hefore this for your able professional 
assistance.” 

«* Sir, Lintended no obligation what- 
ever to you. My interest is naturally 
strongly engaged on the poor young 
lady’s account,’ ’ replied Doctor Ro- 
bertson, gruffly, as he buttoned up 
his ereat-coat to his chin, and then drew 
on his warm gloves; “ for der I would, 
if need were, do a great deal more.” 

He turned, stiflly and grimly, from 
the young man, shook me again by 
the hand, and took his departure. 

Almost at the same moment, in obe- 
dience to an intimation from the atten- 
dant, Captain Jennings proceeded up 
the stairs, to the chamber where the 
young lady lay. As he followed - 
matron up stairs, the wailing of 
new-born baby reached his ears. This 
feeble and pluntive appeal to his pa- 
ternal sympathies, was probably far 
from welcoine ; for he looked as it, but 
for very shame, he would have cursed 
the helpless little creature ; and now he 
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stood at the chamber-door. Perhaps 
some touch of better feelings moved 
him, for his look grew sadder and soft- 
ened. He entered. Faint, and with 
eyes half-closed, the fair young mother 
—her sore trial over—lay in the bush- 
ed and darkened room. Weak and ex- 
hausted as she was, a faint ery of joy 
broke from her pale lips; and such a 
look of ecstasy welcomed his appear- 
ance, as must have moved a heart of 
stone. 

«Oh! Richard, Richard — oh! 
Richard,” was all the poor creature 
could say, as he stooped over the bed 
and kissed her, with at least a show of 
fondness; while her feeble arm was 
clasped round his neck with an agony 
of delight, as if she had never hoped 
to have scen him again, 

«Oh! Richard—Ric ‘hard, darling 
—it is you—darling, it is you!” 

She clung to him, sobbing, and 
smiling, and softly repeating words of 
endearment, till, gently disengaging 
himself, he kissed her again, clasped 
her hand in his, and pressed it, and 
wrung it tundly, as he sat by the bed- 
side. Thus silently testifying his at- 
fection, he leaned back, so that the 
curtain interposed between his face 
and hers. ‘Iwo or three bitter tears 
started down his cheeks, and such a 
look of unutterable anguish darkened 
his countenance, as might have sha- 
dowed the eternal despair of the damn- 
ed. Thus some minutes passed, while 
he pressed the feeble hand he held with 
a feverish grasp. 

This interview was prolonged to 
more than an hour; and at length 
Jennings, warned by ‘the approach of 
the dawn, took his departure, in sore 
disordcerand dismay—his heart agitated 
with a tumult of terrible passions and 
sensations, his brain burning with a 
thousand wild and irreconcilable plans 
and projects—a thoroughly miserable 
man. 

Meanwhile, IT had returned to my 
lodgings, and thrown myself into bed, 
not to awaken to the remembrance of 
my last night’s strange adventure until 
late in the day. Itis, of course, un- 
necessary to say, that I felt the in- 
tensest curiosity respecting the pro- 
eress and final denouement of this ex- 
traordinary athur. ‘Lhe conclusion 
was not long suspended. 

Jennings had returned to his cham- 
ber in Wildare-street 3 but repose tor 
him was out of the question. Ile had 
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spent hours of agonized uncertainty ; 
but at last his mind was made up, and 
his resolution taken. 

“‘T have but one course to take— 
necessity controls me—I have no choice 
lett,” he muttered. ‘* What infernal 
influence could have possessed me |— 
what accursed witchcraft can have 
blinded and infatuated me! Great 
God! what a serious, what a fright- 
ful business, it is turning out. Well, 
I suppose it was my destiny. I won- 
der if the old fellow had any inkling 
of my real situation when he forbi 
me his house? Merciful Heaven! if 
I had but acted then like a man of 
common sense; but some accursed de- 
lusion was over me. I had got inter- 
ested and piqued in the pursuit. I 
did not dream of mischief. I could 
swear, with my dying breath, I never 
meant harm, until accident and the 
devil—and poor, poor Mary herself— 

ut that accursed piece of madness 
into my head. Curse my folly! It 
is a desperate, a frightful situation ; 
but self-preservation is, they say, the 
first law of nature; and were I even 
to sacrifice myself, I don’t see that she 
would be essentially the better.” He 
consulted his watch, and continued— 
‘* My measures inust be taken prompt- 
ly; that meddling, doctor-fellow, will 
be on the fidvets till he does mischief. 
I can’t be too prompt.” 

He rang the bell, directed the ser- 
vant peremptorily to deny him to all 
visitors, drew the window-blinds, 
bolted the door, and then, seating him- 
self before his desk, wrote, with pain- 
ful attention and assiduitf, for full 
two hours, without rising. This task 
completed, he carefully raised the 
manuscript, making various erasures 
and interpolations, and at last, folded 
carefully, sealed it, and placing it in 
hia waistcoat pocket (in those days a 
tolerably capacious receptacle), he 
buttoned his coat across it. 

‘Will he do it?” he muttered, 
doubtfully ; ** we'll see—we'll see. In 
the first place, he may never be called 
on to say a word, pro or con; in the 
second, even if he be, this is as easily 
said as anything else; and, in the 
third, we will gild the pill pretty 
thickly.” 


So saying, he opened a drawer in 


the desk, and took out a handtul of 


guineas and a bundle of bank notes, 
the spoils of his last night’s successtul 
play. 


“Let me see what have I got in 
bank,” he reflected; ‘‘I must leave 
enough for my part of the business ; it 
would not do to be money-bound just 
now. Ay, ay, he may have the 
three hundred. I think three hundred 
will be strong enough for him. Poor 
Mary—poor Mary 1” 

Having counted out, in notes and 
guineas, the sum he had named, he 
rolled them up, and stuffed them into 
his pocket; then muffling his face in 
a shawl, and putting on his hat and 
cloak, he sallied forth upon an expe- 
dition, of the last importance to his 
plans. 

* * * bd * * « 

It was drawing towards evening, 
upon the same day, when a servant 
called at my lodgings with a note, and 
sent up word that he waited for an 
answer. I did not know the hand, 
but expecting an invitation, never- 
theless, I broke the seal eagerly, and 
read the following—to avery different 
purport, as you may perceive :— 


‘* Kildare-street. 


‘‘ Captain Jennings presents his 
compliments to Mr. » and trusts 
that he will pardon the liberty which, 
under very peculiar circumstances, he 
takes, in venturing to entreat the fa- 
vour of his (Mr. ’s) presence for 
a few moments, upon a matter of the 
utmost importance, as respects an 
affair in which he has already evinced 
an interest. Captain Jennings has an 
engagement for this evening, but will 
be at home till seven o’clock; and 
will esteem it a real obligation if 
Mr. will honour him with a call 
at any time before that hour.” 











I instantly wrote a civil answer, 
complying with his request ; and, full 
of impatience for the result, I prepared 
to fullow the messenger without losing 
a& moment. 

My preparations were quickly made, 
and I was soon in the street, and tra- 
versing the intervening space between 
mine and Captain Jennings’ lodgings 
at a rapid pace. As I turned the 
corner of Nassau-street, I met m 
friend » & notorious gossip in his 
day. I perceived, by his at once 
taking my arm, and turning about 
with me, that he had a story to tell, 
and was rather shocked at his opening 
sentence— 


“Well, what do you think of the 
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affair in Stephen’s-green ?—of course 
you have heard it all—about the 
Chadleighs; a shocking picce of 
business, upon my life—a devilish 
fine girl, too—a great pity.” 

I affected surprise, and asked the 
particulars. 

‘‘Somewhere about twelve o’clock 
to-day,” he said, “old Sir Arthur 
received an invitation—at least so I'm 
told, for I have not yet had time to 
sift the matter myself—an invitation 
for himself and Miss Chadleigh, they 
say, to old Lady ’s, down in 
what-d’ye-call-it—that place in Kil- 
dare, you know; and they say—egad, 
I can scarce help laughing, though I’m 
devilish sorry too—they tell me her 
ladyship mentioned, by way of induce- 
ment, that young Lord Dungarret, an 
admirer, as it was thought, of Miss 
Chadleigh, was to be there; and this 
consideration determined the old bo 
to accept it, come what might, though 
his daughter had been ailing for a 
long time. And so he took his crutches, 
and hobbled up to her room, where he 
had not been for a month bcfore, to 
tell her—ha! ha!—his sovereign will 
and pleasure ; but, egad, the old boy 
had his hobble for nothing, for, rat 
me, the bird was flown, the cage was 
empty; the invalid had absconded, 
the fair lady had fled; how, why, 
whither, or with whom, remains a 
profound secret.” 

«* And when did she go?” I asked, 
anxious to ascertain how far the par- 
ticulars were known. 

‘¢Oh, last night, and it is supposed 
by the back way,” he replied; ‘it 
was devilish well managed—a clever 
girl, sir—a deep scheme.” 

‘*Do they suspect the purpose or 
the companion of her flight?” I in- 
quired. 

‘‘The purpose!—poh, poh! that’s 
plain enough; I have not heard yet 
who was the gallant gay but I 
forgot to tell you, by-the-bye, the old 
fellow—old Sir Arthur—put himself 
into such a devil of a frenzy, when he 
found it out, that he got a sort of a 
fit—a devilish bad fit, I am told. 
Poor old fellow! he is a deuced deal 
too purple and bull-necked to stand 
excitement. I should not be a bit 
surprised if he’s done for—regularly 
done for. There goes Dr, Robert- 
son’s carriage—egad, direct to Ste- 
phen’s-green, too; I venture an even 
guinea, he's going straight to shave 
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and blister old Chadleigh. You know 


he's their family physician—a great 
oddity, a perfect character. I’m told 
Lady Chadleigh, poor woman! used 
to say, whenever by the way, 
it’s odd how things run in the 
blood—there’s Miss Chadleigh just 
taking after her mother, a run-away 
already.” 

Here he broke off, for, sceing a 
friend at the other side of the strect, 
he hastened across to tell the news to 
a fresh listener, and leaving me op- 
portunity enough, for we had just 
reached the corner of Kildare-street, 
and for many reasons, I had no wish 
that he should see me enter Jennings’ 
lodgings, 

What I had just heard, satisfied me 
that the catastrophe, whatever it might 
be, was certainly not far distant; and 
with adegrce of anxiety proportioned 
to the imminence of the event, in 
which I could not help fecling the pro- 
foundest interest, I knocked at the 
hall-door, and was promptly shewn u 
stairs, and found myself vis-a-vis with 
Captain Jennings, 

I found him in his dressing-gown 
and slippers. He looked pale and 
anxious, but had quite recovered his 
coolness and self-possession by this 
time. 

*©T feel that I have taken a great 
liberty, in giving you so much trou- 
ble,” he continued, after the usual 
salutations had been interchanged, and 
I had taken a chair; ‘‘but, with the 
exception of Doctor Robertson, with 
whom my acquaintance is just as slight 
as with you, I have no other gentle- 
man to apply to in this most unhappy 
affair’—(here he slightly shrugged his 
shoulders, with an air of chagrin and 
discontent, which somehow impressed. 
me more than all that had yet passed, 
with a conviction of that callous sel- 
fishness which I believed to be the 
basis of his character)— You and 
Doctor Robertson are alone acquainted 
with the particulars of this business, 
and you will, I trust, forgive the pre- 
ference which makes me, not, perhaps, 
unnaturally, select you, rather than 
him, as the depository of the only 





confidence I have to make.” 


He said this in his most engaging 
and conciliatory manner; but, as I 
bowed in acknowledgment of the pre- 
ference, I felt my orivinal dislike of 
him rather increased than abated. 

‘*T offer no defence whatever for 
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my conduct ; God knows I blame my- 


self as severely as anybody else can 
possibly do,” he continued, with a 
contrite shake of the head; “I ran 
blindly into extreme temptation, and 
have compromised, not only myself, 
but a young lady, whom I would 
gladly die to extricate from the un- 
fortunate position into which I have 
uncuardedly led her.” 

Equivocal as had been his agitation 
that morning, it was, at all events, 
genuine; but now he had recalled all 
the artificial graces of his manner. I 
saw in the polished ease of his remorse, 
and in the studied melancholy of his 
compassion, something indescribably 
repulsive and abominable. 

‘¢ Without further tasking your pa- 
tience,” he resumed, at the same time 
taking a paper from his desk, ‘‘I have 
to entreat your consent to become the 
depository of this paper. It is a piece 
of evidence which may throw an im- 
portant light upon this affair; the 
copy of a document, which I keep in 
my possession, and which you will, 
perhaps, oblige me by retaining in 
yours; the nature of it you will sce at 
a glance, and I have endorsed upon it 
the name and address of the party 
whose testimony it is, so that, if need 
be, there can be no difliculty in apply- 
ing it properly. All I ask of you 1s, 
to guard it equally from destruction, 
and from the eyes of all others, but 
yourself; and that, whenever I write 
to you to that effect, you will kindly 
hand it to my law-agent in town, 
whom I will name to you, whenever 
it becomes necessary to employ one. 
Will you kindly undertake this com- 
mission ?” 

I could hardly decline an office, as 
it scemed, so easily performed. I so 
little liked the applicant himself, how- 
ever, that a slight, and not very gra- 
cious hesitation, preceded my accep- 
tance of its duties. Ie thanked me, 
however, profusely ; and I had risen 
for the purpose of taking my depar- 
ture, when a vehicle of some kind 
stopped at the hall-door, and a thun- 
dering double-knock announced the 
arrival of a visitor. 

‘*Tell them I’m dressing,” said 
Jennings to the servant, who appeared 
at the room-door; and, in the next 
moment, the summons at the hall-door 
was answered, 

‘* Captain Jennings is dressing for 
the cvening,” I heard the servant say, 
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in reply to the inquiry of the foot- 
man who had knocked. 

This intimation, however, had not 
the desired effect, for the steps of the 
carriage were let down with a sharp 
clang, and, almost at the same moment, 
I heard a different voice, that, I pre- 
sumed, of the visitor in person, de- 
mand— 

‘© Is your master at home ?” 

The same answer was repeated, and 
the applicant for admission replied in 
a sharp decisive tone— 

6 ia ! oe for the evening, 
very good; then he ts at home ?” 

‘‘ But, sir, I beg pardon; he po- 
sitively cannot see anybody at pre- 
sent,” urged the man. 

‘‘ He shall certainly see me,” re- 
torted the visitor, in the same tone. 
‘“< T know the way—don’t mind.” 

From the moment the clatter of the 
carriage-steps smote my ear, my mind 
unaccountably misgave me, and a fore- 
boding of impending collision and mis- 
chief, filled me with an almost painful 
suspense. My instinctive apprehen- 
sions did not deceive me. The draw- 
ing-room door was pushed abruptly 
open, and young Chadleigh entered 
the room. 

The moment I saw him, I perceived 
that in his face which warned me of 
the truth of my vague anticipations. 
Pale, stern, and collected, he walked 
slowly a few steps into the room, 
bowed with an ominous and icy for- 
mality to Captain Jennings, and, in 
atone so cold and deadly, as I think 
I never heard before, or since, said— 

‘¢ Captain Jennings, I presume you 
apprehend the subject of my visit ?” 

It was scarcely necessary to put the 
question. He had advanced to receive 

hadleigh with his usual air of frank 
and easy gaiety, their eyes met, and 
in the encounter he read the truth— 
the smile passed away in an instant 
from his countenance, and was suc- 
cecded by a look, to the full as stern 
and ominous as that which confronted 
him. The young men felt that a 
deadly quarrel lay between them, and 
I think I never saw a more portentous 
greeting. 

‘«’ You have not announced it, sir,” 
said Jennings, with cold and mea- 
sured politeness; ‘but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that I do suspect the 
cause of your visit.” 

‘¢ Good, sir!” replied Chadleigh, in 
the same constrained voice; ‘*I came 
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on behalf of Miss Mary Chadleigh’s 
father, and in my own right, as ‘her 
brother, to demand of you, in the first 
place, where that young lady at. pre- 
sent is.’ 

‘‘ Without meaning to dispute your 
right to put that question,” replied 
Je: ennings, “Tmean to stand upon mine, 
to decline answering it.” 

«© You refuse to answer ?” 
his visitor, 
darkened. 

‘“* |] do—most distinctly refuse,” re- 
peated he. 

‘* Pray, think better of it, sir,” re- 
torted Chadleigh, with a ghastly mi- 
micry of courtesy. 

«Mr. Chadleigh,” replied Jennings, 
haughtily, “« Trecommend you strongly 
to act as a man of the world in this bu- 
siness. The mischief, whatever it be, 
is now past cure. If you will only 
allow events to take their course, scan- 
dal may be avoided, and a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble, exposure, and 
violence spared, If you will persist in 
pushing this matter to extremity, do so; 
upon your head be the consequences.” 

‘* Sir,” said Chadleigh, “ you greatly 
mistake me, if you fancy that your 
mean and perfidious conduct, in spi- 
riting away the daughter of a gentle- 
man, ; who frankly told you that he pe- 
remptorily declined the connexion 
which your conduct seemed to ofler— 
if you faney that your base and mer- 
cenary conduct in inveizling her, a 
young lady entitled to a fortune, and 
with most suitable prospects before 
her, into a marriage with you, a mere 
adventurer - 

‘Mr. Chadleigh, before you pro- 
ceed further, let me ask you, have you 
actually made up your mind to push 
this aflair to a public quarrel?” in- 
sisted Jennings. 

“Yes, sir,” retorted Chadleich, 
proudly and bitterly. Mary Chad- 
leich has selected) for herself—em- 
braced her own decradation—married 
fa man whom her father expressly for- 
bid his house, beeanse he suspected 
him of entertaining the schemes he has 
but too securely realized. She is now, 
and henceforward, te Sir Arthur and 
to me, a stranger 3 we renounce and 
disown hers and by » she shall 
not stand be ne you and fie punish- 
ment vou deserve. > Te paused 3 and 
added emphatically—« I pr esume you 
will be at home by eleven o'clock to- 
night ?” 


suid 
while his countenance 
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“Certainly, sir,” answered Jen- 
nines, calmly. 

ILis visitor bowed sternly, and began 
to withdraw. 

« T wish, if you please, to add one 
word,” said Jennings. 

‘« Certamly,” said Chadleigh, re- 
turning. 

Jennings looked down for a moment, 
m agitated and guilty abstraction—bit 
his ‘lips, and grew deadly pale, as 
though inwardly agonized with a 
mortal strugele. 

“Thave to request your attention, 
too, Mr. »” he said, addressing 
me, and arresting my departure. “ It 
is, unfortunately, due to myself that 
you should hear what I am about to 
say.’ 

** Be so good as to say, without 
further delay, what you desire me to 
hear,” said Chadleigh. 

«* Yes, sir; you have forced me to 
it,” said Jennings, drawing himself up, 
and looking with a steady, and singu- 
larly evil scowl, full in his visitor's 
face. §° You talked of marriage?” 

« Yes, sir,” replied Chadleigh. 

‘© Well, sir, as you will have it a 
quarrel between us, it is, unfortu- 
nately, duc to myself to say, that there 
is no such thing as marriage in the 
vase.” 

Jennings spoke these words with a 
resolute and measured distinctness, 
which left no room for misapprehen- 
sion, 

‘¢ No!—no marriage!” said Chad- 
leigh, after a hideous pause of some 
seconds, and speaking almost in a 
whisper, like onc half-stunned, while 
he returned the guilty gaze of his 
transtormed friend with a stare of’ ac- 
tual horror. 

For my own part, I confess I was 
scarecly one degree less astounded than 
Chadleigh, at this utterly unlooked- 
for declaration. 

«¢ Not married—not married! Why, 
ereat God, ean it—is it credible ! You 
monstrous, measnreless villain ——” 

The flimsy varnish of affected cour- 
tesy was gone, and the hell-born pas- 
sions it had masked broke forth in an 
instant, In undisguised and titanic re- 
velation. With one hoarse exeeration, 
shricked rather than spoken, Chad- 
Jeich advanced toward Jennings, 

© Take care, Chadleigh—take care ; 
T would not harm you,” said Jennings, 
sternly. 

‘© JTold, for God's sake,” I cried, 
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interposing between the two young 
men. 
you—remember, cousider ; What can 
come of this 2? 

“ Let me wo, sir, 
hoarse ly, 

“Mr. Jennings,” T cried, still cling. 

ing to Chadlei: ch, for in his furious 
Paroxysin of excitement, L could not 
tell what dreadful results might pos- 
sibly attend a physical encounter, for 
God's sake, avoid this: youll have 
bloodshed else. Mr. C hadleigh, re- 
flect; stay for one moment.’ 

** Let me go, sir; let me go, or by 
——, I'll strike you down,” cried 
Chadleizh, straining and strugeling to 
reach the object of his fury. 

‘*Get into your room, Mr. Jen- 
nings, unless you wish for murdcr. 
Go, tor Heaven's sake,” I repeated, 
**Tcan’t prevent it longer. I tell you 
go—o, in God’sname. Will you go, 
or not 2” 

Jennings’ momentary agitation had 
entirely disappeared with the imme- 
diate menace of such an encounter as 
that which threatened him. — His phiy- 
sical courave no one had ever doubt- 
eds; and the moment 7 was tasked, 
his intrepid calminess instantly return- 
ed. He hesitated for a second; then, 
with one glance of mingled remorse and 
disdain at Chadleigh, he turned, and 
strode sullenly 1 into his chamber, fling- 
ing the dvor close atter him. The key 
was, fortunately, in the outside; ra 
without giving Chadleich time to get 
betore me, I sprang to the door, lock- 
ed it, and, placing the key in iny 
pocket, stood facing the bated as- 
sallant. 

“Sir,” he said bitterly, “ by ——, 
you shall answer for this.” 

‘© When and how you please, Mr. 
Chadleizh,” I replied, sadly. ‘ Thave 
done my duty, and no more, in pre- 
venting a murderous fr ay; and I thank 
God I have succeeded.” 

He stood undecided for a few se- 
eonds. At last he said— 

** Perhaps you were right, sir; and 
Toucht to ask your pardon. You were 

right, sir, and I was wrong. Pardon 
me.” 

I gave him the assurance he requir- 
ed, and he added abr uptly— 

‘¢Uhis is no place tor me. 
night, sir.” 

So saying, he left the room; and J, 
from the window, saw him re-enter 
the carriage, and drive away, ere I 


” cried Chadleizh, 


Good 


“Mr. Chadletch, I implore of 
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returned to turn the key in Jennings’ 
room. I did so, and called him; there 

Was no answer. I pushed éhie door 
open alittle, and looked in. He had 
thrown himself into a chair, and was 
sitting close by a table, his forehead 
Jail upon his arm, and his face con- 
eealed—he was sobbing. He started 
up abruptly, on becoming aware of 
my presence, and with a violent effort 
commanded himself. 

“Mr. ,”’ said he, ‘pray don’t 
Icave me, tor a few minutes. Mr. ‘ 
you don’t knuw what I am suffering, 
aud what I have suffered. I am about 
the most miserable and unfortunate 
mortal you have ever seen or heard of 
—indeed Tam. Sir, you can’t under. 
stand—TI can't explain to you the hor- 
rors of my position.” 

“The poor young lady,” I said, 
coldly, ‘is certainly impressed with the 
belief that she is legally married. Dr. 
Robertson distinctly told me so—nay, 
he himself believed it. 7 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he interrupted, 
vehemently ; ; “but I can prove it 
is not so. The paper I have placed 
in your hand mail show you that 
there has been no such thing. She 
thinks it—she believes, no doubt, 
poor creature ; but she’s wrong—quite 
wrong,” 

I was greatly shocked at the sinister 
eagerness with which Jennings labour- 
ed to impress this fact, which, of all 
others, I thoucht he ought naturally 
to he most anxious to conceal for the 
present, upon my conviction; and I 
could not forbear saying— 

At all events, you ‘will not fail to 
make all the reparation now in your 
power, and ‘i 

‘© What reparation ?”’ he asked, ve- 
hemently. 

‘There is but one,” I answered, 
‘which you can now offer ; and that 
is, murriage.” 

«You are right, indeed,” he an- 
swer ed, sullenly, after a long pause 5 
‘it is the only—the only reparation 
for such a wrong.’ 

He sank into a moody and com- 
punctious silence. At last he said, 
abruptly — 

«They talk of generosity, and im- 
pulse, and all that, but take my word 
for it, prudence is worth them. all. 
My own utter want of reflection has 
done it. Ihave been drawn into a 
situation in which I am powerless, at 
least for good; but do me justice, sir; 
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Ee must do me justice, for, by , 
designed no wrong ; I am not acold- 
blooded wretch. I was led away by 
passion—nusguided and betrayed into 
@ position, as I told you, where I am 
no longer a free agent, and then my 
conduct is criticised, as if I could do 
‘hee as I pleased. Is this justice or 
onesty? I’m railed at like a cold, 
scheming villain, and damned for not 
making reparation—I, that never laid 
a deliberate plot in my life, or hesi- 
tated to make atonement where I 
could. By heavens, sir, I tell you 
truth. Isthis fair dealing—is it can- 
dour—is it common toleration ?” 

I reminded Jennings that I had no 
right to judge in the matter ; and also 
intimated that I had already staid too 
long, and so rose to take my depar- 
ture. 

‘* Well, well, well,” he said, with a 
dreary sort of shrug; ‘patience, and 
shuffle the cards—who knows what 
may turn up—who knows? Though, 
egad, take it which way you will, it 
is about as cursed, black a looking 
business, as ever man was in for. It 
is hard—hard, by It looks as 
if they were all in a savage conspiracy 
to ruin me; and what good, in the 
devil’s name, can come of it—a pack 
of fools !” 

I now took my leave. A fecling of 
curiosity, and, still more strongly, 
one of intense interest in the unfortu- 
nate young lady, with whose fate he 
was so disastrously connected, had 
tempted me, minute after minute, to 
prolong my visit. It was already 
nearly dark, and the street-lamps were 
burning. I had reached the corner of 
Grafton-street, buried in profound ab- 
straction, when I was suddenly ac- 
costed by a familiar voice. It was 
that of my friend Fitzgerald, a wild 
fellow, and a pleasant one to boot, and 
an accomplished adept in all the then 
important mysteries of the small-sword 
and pistol, and learned in all the lore 
of points of honour. 

“Can you tell me,” said he, after 
our greeting, and taking me at the 
same time by the arm, and drawing 
me with him, “whether Dick Chad- 
leigh has got into a scrape ?” 

‘‘What kind of a scrape do you 
mean ?” I asked, evasively. 

‘‘Why, he called on me when I was 
out, not half-an-hour ago,"’ he replied, 
‘‘and left a hurried note, telling me 
I must go to him without a moment’s 





delay, on my return, about a little 
business. Now, there is but one kind of 
business I understand”—here he raised. 
his arm once or twice significantly, as 
if balancing a pistol—“ and I strongly 
suspect it must be upon that he has 
called me to counsel; all my friends 
make use of me, you know, on such 
occasions. Have you heard anything 
of Chadleigh’s being likely to want 
my services in that way—eh ?” 

I told him I knew that high words 
had passed between him and Captain 
Jennings. 

<«¢ Jennings—ho, ho!” said he, with 
a serious air—‘‘a cool hand, I fancy. 
Ezgad, from the little I’ve seen of him, 
I'm inclined to think, if he is the man, 
it will be a matter of flmts and pow- 
der—egad, it does look like business.”” 

I was not at all sorry to comply 
with Fitzgerald’s suggestion, to the 
effect that I should await his return 
in Brown’s coffee-house, and end the 
evening there in his company. M 
anxiety to learn the issue of the busi- 
ness was such, that I would gladly 
have done much more to satisfy it. 
Accordingly, I dropt into that public 
resort of idleness, while Fitzgerald, 
having called a coach, rumbled away 
to his interview with Chadleich. 

“‘T had sat there for considerably 
more than an hour, and was beginning 
to give up all hope of his return, when 
he entered. 

‘*Well,” said he, when we had 


established ourselves at a table apart 


from the rest, ‘‘1 have had a couple 
of odd—devilish odd conversations— 
since I saw you. I don’t know, in- 
deed, whether I am at liberty to tell 
you the subject of the quarrel.” 

I interrupted him by assuring him 
that I already knew it; and having 
satisfied him upon this point, he pro- 
ceeded to detail the particulars, which 
I shall condense for the benefit of the 
reader. 

He had, it seemed, found Chadleigh 
still much excited, and quite deter- 
mined upon a hostile meeting ; indeed, 
so resolute upon the point, that he 
would not so much as hear of any- 
thing to the contrary. His directions 
were peremptory, and amounted simply 
to this—that arrangements for a meet- 
ing were to be completed without a 
moment’s delay. All details, of course, 
were left to the direction of his friend ; 
with respect to the quarrel itself, how- 
ever, he was not invested with any 
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right of diplomacy. Finding Chad- 
leich thus implacably resolved, Fitz- 
gerald undertook the affair, which for 
other parties he had so often filled with 
sin-tular etliciency, and was duly invest- 
ed with the important functions of a 
“second” in the affair. Leaving Chad- 
leigh, however, and being still of opi- 
nion that, if possible, the matter ought, 
for every reason, to be quietly adjust- 
ed, he resolved, upon his own respon- 
sibility, to make one final effort to 
prevent a catastrophe which, even if 
unattended by any more tragical con- 
sequences, must, at all events, have 
the effect of irreparably disgracing 
Miss Chadleizh. His belief was, that 
there remained one chance, and one 
only, of saving the unfortunate young 
lady, and that was, a private marriage 
with the author of her shame, accom- 

lished without the delay ofa single 
hae if possible, so that the public 
micht hear of the elopement and the 
marriage at one and the same time. 
Filled with this project, Fitzgerald 
hurried up the stairs of Jennings’ 
lodgings. The servant announced him 
as he entered the drawing-room. Jen- 
nings had altered his purpose, and de- 
termined, atter what had passed, to 
remain at home. He was still in his 
dressing-gown, and, when his visitor 
entered, was sitting before his open 
desk, the candles burning beside him, 
and what seemed like a miniature in 
his hands. He was looking intently 
upon it, with no very loving aspect, 
when Fitzgerald entered; but he has- 
tily thrust it, face downward, among 
the open letters, which lay in multi- 
tudinous confusion in the profundity 
of the old-fashioned desk, and shut- 
ting all up quickly, he locked it fast, 
and rose to receive him. Fitzgerald 
observed, also, that some torn papers 
were burning on the fire, and Jen- 
nings glanced quickly towards them, 
to see that they were actually de- 
stroyed. 

“I have the honour, Captain Jen- 
nings, to wait upon you with a com- 
munication from Mr. Chadleigh,” said 
Fitzzerald. 

<«¢ Pray, sir, take a chair,” said Jen- 
nings, coldly, and with a formal bow. 

Fitzgerald complied, and resumed— 

‘*T need scarcely, I apprehend, de- 
tail the reasons which have induced 
this step. You have already had an 
interview with my principal, Mr. 
Chadleigh.” 
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‘There is certainly no occasion, sir, 
to say more. I do perfectly under- 
stand the nature of your visit, which 
I have, indeed, been expecting; and 
have only to say, as Mr. Chadleigh has 
ae matters to extremity, I appre- 

end your instructions are very brief, 
and that our present business may 
be quickly arranged; if you will fa- 
vour me with your card, my friend 
shall wait upon you at whatever hour 
you name.” 

“To say the truth, Mr. Jennings,” 
replied Fitzgerald, *‘ you are right in 
supposing that my instructions have 
been very brief—in a word, they were 
those of absolute and unconditional 
hostility ; this, however, is a case of 
such very peculiar delicacy—a case in 
which forbearance is so eminently im- 
portant—so imperatively called for by 
all the circumstances, that I have re- 
solved to take a responsibility upon 
myself, and endeavour to arrange 
this matter amicably, if, indeed, it be 
possible.” 

Jennings continued to regard him 
with earncst attention, but did not 
speak. 

‘* In short, as far as my influence 
goes, I would guarantce such an ad- 
Justment, upon one condition, which 
you can have no possible objection in 
submitting to—that you repair the 
dishonour you have done Miss Chad- 
leigh, by marrying her, before her 
present unhappy position becomes 
public.” 

Jennings grew deadly pale, and his 
features seemed to contract with the 
intensity of acute suffering, as he 
gazed for a few seconds upon the 
speaker, and then, abruptly rising, 
with a gesture like wringing his hands, 
he turned towards the fire, and re- 
mained standing for a time with his 
face averted. 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, 
aftera pause of considerable surprise— 
for he had expected a prompt and 
grateful acceptance of his proffered 
interposition—‘‘ what do you say— 
what am I to understand ?” 

Jennings heaved a dreary sich, 
and said, gloomily and desperately 
enough— 

‘What you propose is absolutely 
out of the question—impracticable.” 

‘¢ Then, sir, take the consequences,” 
said Fitzgerald, with irrepressible in- 
dignation ; ‘you have, at least, 
quieted my scruples in acting against 
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you—there is but one way of settling 
the matter now.’ 

“* Just so, sir,” said Jennings, who 
had recovered his haughty coldness ; 
‘and, as L must leave details to the 
discretion of my friend, I have only 
to ask you at what hour precisely it 
will be convenient to you to see him ?” 

Fitzgerald named ten o'clock that 
nicht, and placed his card in Jennings’ 
hand. 

** Very good, sir,” replied the lat- 
ter, having glanced at it; ‘I presume 
that both parties are e equally anxious 
to have this affair concluded with all 
possible despatch; my fricnd shall 
attend at the appointed hour.” 

With these words they parted. 

‘**T don’t know how it is,” said 
Fitzgerald, after he had concluded 
his narrative, “ but this thing has put 
me quite out of spirits—it is a bad 
affair, a d—d bad business ; and, mark 
my words, so sure as you sit there, 
one or other of them will lose his life 
by it; they are both of them game— 
game to the back- bone—game every 
inch, sir; and Chadleigh is in a mur- 
derous, black temper, too. Somehow, 
this is the first business of the sort, 
I ever had a hand in, that made me 
mopish ; d—n me, but it smells all 
over of death and winding-shects.” 

As the mortal crisis of this strange 
tragedy approached, my interest in 
its denouement became more and more 
intense. At my entreaty, Fitzgerald 
undertook to let me know, so soon 
as they were completed, the detailed 
arrangements for the approaching 
duel. Ashe had sundry preparations 
to make, he was obliged to leave me, 
and I walked home, in dejected soli- 
tude, to my lodgings, 

I was no sooner alone in my apart- 
ment, than I recollected the paper 
which had been entrusted to my care 
by Jennings. He had not only omit- 
ted to prohibit its perusal in my case, 
but had actually told me, in so many 
words, that I was at liberty to read 
it. There was, therefore, no impedi- 
ment to the honourable gratification 
of my curiosity 3; and, secure from in- 
terruption, I proceeded to examine 
the document. 

It purported to be a statement. of 
certain oc currences, in connexion with 
a clandestine visit made by the de- 
ponent, one ‘ Benjamin Cruise, clerk, 
resident next door to the Cow and 
Cleaver, in Smithfield, in the city of 
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Dublin;” at the solicitation of Mrs. 
Martha Keating, at the house of Sir 
Arthur Chadlaich, in St. Stephen’s- 
green, The narrative was to the effeet, 
that the reverend gentleman in ques- 
tion was applied to, on or about a 
certain day, nearly a year preced- 
ing the date of the document in ques- 
tion, to attend at the back entrance of 
the saidimansion ; where, according to 
arrangement, he waited until about 
one o'clock, when he was admitted, 
and conveyed with great precaution 
up a back-stair, and ‘into a chamber, 
where was a young lady, as it seemed, 
in much acitation 3 - and whom, as he 
was then and there informed by the 
old woman, his conductress, he be- 
lieves to have been Miss Mary Chad- 
leigh ; by which name, he was after- 
war ds directed to marry her to a cer- 
tain young gentleman, whom he now 
knows to be Captain Jennings, and 
who, shortly after his, Cruise’s ar- 
rival, joined the party in the said 
chamber; with like caution; that he, 
Cruise, had then, at the desire of the 
party, proceeded to unite Miss Chad- 
leigh and Captain Jennings, accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Church of 
England ; and that a noise in another 
part of ‘the ho-se having alarmed 
them, the ceremony was interrupted 
in the introdnetory part, and before 
the giving of the ring; and he and 
Captain Jennings, were together hur- 
ried out from the house the same ways 
and, that he never before, or since 
then, saw Miss Mary Chadleigh, and 
knew not of her havi ing been mar- 
ried by any other clergyman. This 
statement, which was given with great 
ageravation of detail, was duly dated, 
and signed in full, by the reverend 
gentleman, in those days, a not very 
ereditably- notorious personage. 

The perusal of this document im- 
pressed me still more unfavourably 
respecting Jennings. There was some- 
thing sinister and equivocal about the 
whole thing, The infamous character 
of the degraded man who signed it ; 
the industrious detail with which it 
had been prepared ; and, above all, the 
unaccountable precaution which had 
sugested the adoption of such a mea- 
sure, filled me with painful mis- 
givings, to the effect. that some gross 
and horrible delusion bad been prac- 
tised upon poor Miss Chadleigh ; and 
I could not forbear deeply regretting, 
that I had sutlered myself, under con- 
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ditions of secrecy, to be made the 
depository of so suspicious a docu- 
ment. 
I was pursuing this unsatisfactory 
train of retlections, when a note was 
laced in my hand; it was couched 
in the following terms :— 


‘* Dear ; 
At seven o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, on the Fifteen Acres. 
‘¢ Yours in haste, 
‘¢ FITZGERALD.” 





oe spent a restless night, and was 
long before dawn. “Having com- 
pleted: my toilet, I walked some way 
into town, in the grey twilicht of 
coming morning; and when I had, as 
I calculated, consumed the greater 
yart of the necessary interval, I got 
into a hackney-coach, and drove “di- 
rectly to the place of rendezvous. 
Availing myself of a screen of bushes, 
I stopped the carriage, and got out, 
unobserved from the scene of action. 
As soon as I obtained a view of the 
ground, I observed therea coach, and 

a little group of three persons, who 
ae standing, listlessly, close beside 
it; two or three gentlemen on horse- 
backers spectators, of course, like 
myself—were also on theground. I 
walked as near as I decently could to 
the group I have mentioned, and saw 
that Chadleigh and Fitzzorald were 
two of the number. The latter looked 
at his watch, and mounted the coach- 
box, to command a more extended 
view 3 shading his eyes with his hand, 
he looked along the skirting of wood 
which bounds the place, in ‘the direc. 
tion of the city, and at last his eye 
scemed to settle upon a distant object. 
I followed the direction of his gaze, 
and saw the top of a carriage moving 
in the distance. 

' Here,” I thought, ‘comes Jen- 
nings; which of them is to leave the 
field unhurt, and which—” I shrank 
from the inquiry, merely mental as it 
was, with something like a shudder. 

«© Poor Mary Chadleigh ! whichever 
way it ends, its issue must be, to her, 
a tragedy.” 

Vitzgcrald had descended from his 
post of observation, and recognizing 
me, he walked up, and shook me by 
the hand. He looked pale and stern, 

‘¢’They are coming,” said he, 
glancing towards the vehicle which 
was now rapidly approaching. 
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‘« Rather late—are they ?” I asked— 
more from want of something to say 
than any other cause. 

‘* No, no; a quarter past seven was 
fixed on, subsequently to my note, 
last night; we should scarcely have 
had licht eattted.2! he said. 

«The weapons are pistols?” I 
asked. 

‘*Yes,” he answered; ‘and we 
may as well begin to make our] prepa- 
rations. Come ‘with me ; you'll not be 
in the way ; I won’t stand on ceremony 
when the time comes for you to with- 
draw and leave Major Gurney and 
myself to our deliberations.” 

‘So saying, he drew me with him to 
the side of the carriage. 

«Take out the case,” he said to the 
man who stood by the carriage-door ; 
not that—those are the ‘nstratientss 
leave it where Dr. placed it—the 
flat case—that’s right ; just keep it in 
‘ee hand ; and when I beckon to you, 

ring it over to me quickly; there, 
don’t shake it.” 

We now walked up to Chadleigh, 
who stood moodily and doggedly, with 
his surtout buttoned up to the chin; 
and exchanging, now and then, a brief 
word or two with his companion—a 
slim, pale-faced, young surgeon, who 
was, evidently, but one degree less 
frightened than if he had been himself 
a principal. Fitzgerald dropped my 
arm as he approached, and leaving 
me at a little distance, observed, con- 
sulting his watch— 

ae Light minutes before their time.” 

Chadleigh nodded. 

‘They have brought advice, too,” 
suggested the little surgeon, _timidly ; ; 
‘there is a second carriage,’ 

‘¢There’s no need to waste time,” 
said Chadleich ; ‘ we had better walk 
on a little to meet them.” 

The steps of the first carriage had, 
by; this time, been let down ; and Jen- 
nings, fullowed by a stiff, elderly gen- 
tleman, with a red, important tace, 
and a military air, descended upon 
the turf. After, as it seemed, a few 
directions to the servants, they began 
to walk towards us, briskly, followed 
by an attendant, carrying a pistol- 
case; and with the carriage, which 
carried their medical friend, a little 
in the rear, 

Mv heart swelled within me as those 
two little groups approached one ano- 
ther, in grim silence, over the smooth 
sward. Gracious God! what an awful 
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account for eternity was to be closed 
ere they parted ! 

On they came, briskly and steadily, 
through the keen and misty morning 
air—nearer and nearer—until the in- 
terposing space became so limited that 

each party, as it were, by mutual 
consent, slackening their pace, came 
slowly to a halt, at some dozen steps 
apart, and interchanged, in_ silence, 
astern and formal salutation. Fitz. 
gerald stept forward, and was met 
about half- -way by the grim elderly 
gentleman whom I have described. 
After another salutation, as formal, 
they withdrew a little, and conducted 
a brief conference, in short, decisive 
whispers. Meanwhile, those who, 
either accidentally, or by design, had 
been spectators of the proceedings, 
began to gather about the spot on 
which the combatants were placed. 

I had thought, once or twice, that 
Jennings perceived my presence, and 
now I was assured of it. 

‘Mr. 2” he said, in a low, 
hurried tone, “I have a request to 
make.” 

‘Pray, state it, sir, 
proaching. 

“Tt is just this—should I happen 
to fall, remain here for afew moments, 
as I may fecl it necessary to make a 
communication to you of the last im- 
portance, not to myself, but to 
others. ° 

I undertook to comply with this 
request, and withdrew. 

There was not the slightest percep- 
tible tremor, not the least indication 
of excitement, in his manner, voice, 
or aspect, excepting that he was, per- 
haps, a little paler than usual, and his 
eyes were unusually dilated. With the 
restlessness of suspense, I walked to 
the spot where Chadleizh was stand- 
ing, and, almost at the same moment, 
Fitzzerald returned. 

Vhat is the distance 2” 
Chadleigh. 

«Ten paces,” rejoined Fitzeerald. 

ee Too much,” said he, grutily. 

“‘It is the usual thing; you don’t 
want to have us look blood-thirsty,” 
retorted Fitzgerald. 

seAnd for “that reason, I'd like to 
have it scttled one way or other at the 
first shot.” 

“It will be settled time enough,” 
said the second, and, unlocking the 
pistol-case, he proceeded to load the 
weapons; a silence, hardly broken by 
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a whisper, followed, during which the 
click of ramrods, and the cramming 
home of wadded bullets were omi- 
nously audible. 

‘Are you ready, Mr. Fitzgerald 2” 
inquired ‘Jennings’ second ; wee if SOy 
wehad better place our men at once.” 

A piece of money was thrown up 
for choice of ground ; Jennings won. 

«* Luck’s so far with us, sir; 1 hope 
it may not turn,” remarked ‘the ve- 
teran, with a chastly jocularity. 

Chadleigh disencumbcred himself of 
his surtout, and the combatants took 
their ground respectively. 

‘¢ (;entlemen,” said the major, ad- 
dressing the spectators, ‘* have the 
goodness to draw back a little ; some 
of you may be hurt, else.” 

Lhe sugecstion was complied with, 
and a breathless silence followed. 

‘Are you ready, gentlemen,” in- 
quired the major. 

Each answered in the affirmative. 
After a brief pause the word ‘fire’ 
was given, each raised his weapon, an 
Chadleigh only fired. Jennings must 
have had a narrow escape, tor he 
shook his head, put his hand to his 
eur, as if a hornet had stung him, 
then, quickly raising the pistol, he fired 
into the air, threw the weapon up, 
and caught it by the muzzle as it de- 

seended. 

“De, sir, that won't do,” ex- 
claimed Chadleigh, in a tone of bitter 
exasperation, ‘ you may throw away 
your shot, if you will, but I'm cursed 
if you get out of the business on these 
terms ; it Is the act ofa poltroon and 
a scoundrel to sneak out of a quarrel 
that way; I'll baulk your scheme, 
tor you . 

«Don't say a word,” said Jennings, 
see interrupting Fitzgerald, who 

‘as about to interfere, “I call you 
all to witness I have stood his fire, 
and without returning it—that’s all; 
Jet him take the consequences of his 
vindictive obstinacy. Ll not stand 
to be shot at like a target; Ive a 
richt to defend myself, and by 
L'il do it.” 

“ Certainly ; ‘tts very just and scen- 
sible ; the very point I was going to 
put,” said the major, with a brisk 
approval, that strongly contrasted 
with the savage intensity of Jeunings’ 
tune. 

It was plain that the angry and 
mortal passions of combat were, in 
Jennings, at last thoroughly aroused. 
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I heard him say to Major Gur- 
ney, once or twice, impatiently, 
‘¢make haste,” and saw him dart one 
or two lowering glances at Chadleigh. 
The preliminaries for a second ex- 
change of shots were completed in a 
few moments—the signal was given— 
and both fired so exactly together, that, 
from the report, one would have be- 
lieved the explosion a single one. Jen- 
nings” shot was well directed, though 
accident defeated its aims it struck 
the trigger-guard of Chadleigh’s pis- 
tol, which was nearly forced from 
his hand by the shock, and glancing 
off, the ball buried itself in the sod. 
Jennings, on the other hand, stood 
immovable, while one might slowly 
count three, then staggered a little, 
dropped his pistol, and fell suddenly 
to the ground. Chadlcigh walked 
forward a tew hesitating steps, checked 
himself, and, in an agitated voice, said 
to the surgeon who had accompanied 
him— 

‘‘You may be wanted here—by 
he’s hurt! Fitzgerald, come 
away—come, I say.” 

Meanwhile, amid a babel of conflict- 
ing and exciting suggestions, the sur- 
gcon, ordering the crowd to stand 
back, had the wounded man raised a 
little on the carriage cushions, and was 
proceeding to examine the injury, but 
Jennings said, faintly— 

‘¢ Don't—don’t—it’s all of no use.” 

He invited me, with a glance and a 
slight gesture, to approach. 

** One word,” he said, speaking 
with great difficulty. I stooped down, 
to bring my ear as near im as I 
could. ‘It’s all a lie—all that—the 
paper—see the man, and tell him I 
said so—poor Mary—I made him do it, 
but I could not help it—there’s no use 
in maintaining the cheat any longer— 
I'm dying. Keep him away,” he con- 
tinued, faintly turning his gaze for a 
moment on the surgeon, who was ap- 
proaching, and then on me, ‘he can 
do nothing for me—only listen to me 
—my last word—that paper is—is a 
lie—we were married—I can—I can 
scarcely speak—don’t—don’t—are you 
going—hold me—oh God!” 

I can never forget the look that 
Jennings fixed on me—the fearful, 
imploring gaze of his dilated eyes, 
filled with the wild, deep, awful mean- 
ing of death—the strangling effort to 
sprak—the ghastly pallor—and then, 
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the dropping of the jaw—the mouth, 
through which the breath of life was 
never more to stir, helplessly agape— 
the eyes, with the deep earnestness of 
their awful meaning, fixed for ever— 
and the stern movelessness of the 
darkened brow. Was this the gay, 
vain, reckless Jennings? Was this 
mute but fearful monitor of death, 
propped-up before us, indeed the fri- 
volous, light-hearted, sensual man of 
the world, among whose dreams and 
calculations the warning shadow of 
death had never glided ? 

“By he is dead,” said one of 
the by-standers, breaking the breath- 
less silence that had followed. 

The surgeon kneeled down beside 
him, placed his hand over the dead 
man’s heart, raised his arm, and held 
his pulse for a moment—then replaced 
the hand by his side in silence. I re- 
member seeing the grass that he had 
plucked, dropping from the stiffening 
fingers. 

‘* Lift the body into the carriage, 
and drive to Kildare-street,” said 


the physician, addressing the servants. 
* s * * * s 





Poor Mary Chadlcicgh was long 
held in ignorance of this, to her, over- 
whelming catastrophe. At length, 
however, it could be no longer con- 
cealed; and the revelation was fol- 
lowed by a brain-fever, which first 
threatened her life, and then her rea- 
son. She recovered, however, with a 
mind unimpaired, although with a 
shattered constitution. With her 
younger brother and her child, the 
youthful widow found an asylum for 
years in England, until the death of 
Sir Arthur put her in possession of the 
fortune which his will could not con- 
trol. 

One circumstance connected with 
the history of Jennings’ fate, how- 
ever, never reached her ear. I had 
taken care to procure, though not 
without considerable difficulty at start- 
ing, the fullest evidence of the mar- 
riage—and afterwards learned, from 
the younger brother, whose return 
had, perhaps, precipitated the catas- 
trophe, a circumstance which ac- 
counted for what had, for a time, 
appeared to me the gratuitous villany 
of Jennings, in himself denying, and 
suborning others to deny, a marriage, 
whose existence was necessary to pro- 
tect Miss Chadleich from the agoniz- 
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ing degradation, the appalling ruin, 
with which she had been go immi- 
nently, though unconsciously, threat- 
ened. Jennings, it) seemed, had ace 
tually marricd a woman of very equi 
vou NG rank, and more than equivocal 
character, in India. There were cir- 
cumstances, however, which made the 
validity of this marriaze doubtful, 
and the woman herself had lett lim, 
and formed a vicious connexion there 3 
so that he had rewarded the marri: we 
as dissolved by mutual consent, and 
never reckoned upon the remote con- 
tingency of her turning up, by any 
accident. By a tatal comeidence, 
however, it happened, that, of the 
few individuals who knew of this con- 


Hexion, his mtimate and eontidential 
friend, Captain Chadleich, had) been 
one, His supposed death had, how- 


ever, quieted those alarms, which 
would have precluded) the moral pos- 
sibility of Jennings’ hazarding the au- 
dacious step which ended so fatally for 
himselt, and the unexpected and im- 


[Jan. 


pending return of Chadleigh was the 
first event which recalled the reckless 
and unprincipled man to a sense of his 
actual position. | low often is ernnae 
unavailing fur its meditated purpose, 
and effective only for the ruin of bin 
who plans it. While Jennings was 


stoutly denving his marriage with 
Mary Chadicigh, tu avoid the fancied 
danser of a4 prosecution, the poor 


youns lady's brother was bringing with 
him tidings of the death (long pre- 
vious to his marriage with Miss Chad- 
leizh) of the protlizate woman, whose 
clana upon dus hand had driven hin 
to the selfish and desperate expedient 
of denying his umon with the too- 
contiding creature whom his) ardent 
amd impetuous pursuit: had won to 
lite-lony sorrow. Yet l have lived tu 
seu the offspring of this imauspicious 
marriage, Arthur Chadlergh, a mem- 
ber of parliament, and the sole inheri- 
tur of the great Chadleizh estates in 
Ircland. 


